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CHARACTERS 

Thouas Britton, M, D., tfu village doctor. 

Howard Wavne, in love with Dolly. 

'Squire Ferguson, the sheriff. 

Sam Birch, proprietor of the hotel. 

Zebediah Bunn, who hangs around. 

Eri, thafs all. 

Ben Shaw, tfte stage-driver. 

Agnes Gilbert, shadowed by fate. 

Dolly Britton, the doctor's sister. 

Susan Pinner, his housekeeper. 

Mrs. Birch, Sam's wife. 

Anna Belle Uustead, with aspirations. 



SYNOPSIS 



Act I. — Office of the American House, Elmville, N. Y., 
about nine o'clock on an evening in January. 

Act 11. — Dr. Britton's residence, a morning early in the 
next June. 

Act III. — The same, in the. evening, B week later. 

Act IV. — Same as Act I, the next morning. 
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COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Thomas Britton. A good-looking man of thirty or there- 
abouts, of marked refinement and intelligence. In first act he 
wears a dark winter suit, ulster, cap, gloves, etc. Act II, well- 
made and tasty summer business suit. Act III, dark evening 
suit, or full dress. Act IV, similar to, or same as. Act II. 

Howard Wayne. A handsome, energetic young fellow, of 
about twenty- five. Natural, good-natured and likeable. Naity 
summer suits in Acts II and IV ; in Act III, black sack suit 
or evening clothes. 

'Squire Ferguson. A portly, substantial and bushiesslike 
man ; rather stern in appearance and manner, but not wholly 
unsympathetic. He is plainly but well dressed. Not a "jay " 
type. 

Sam Birch. A busy, bustling man of fifty-five or sixty ; some- 
what countrified, but by no means a "Rube." Rather under 
the influence of his capable wife. He wears cheap, but neat 
and substantial suits, appropriate to the season. 

Zebediah Bunn. Low comedy ** country" character, but 
not to be exaggerated or made too ridiculous. A natural vil- 
lage type, tall, lanky and "green" ; the typical country hotel 
lounger. Cheap winter suit in first act, with much-worn over- 
coat, caps with ear-lappers, tippet, etc. Act III, his dress- up 
clothes, a cheap, ready-made and ill-fitting suit, with paper 
collar and gay necktie. Act IV, similar to suit in first act, but 
of lighter material. 

Eri. a darky character part. May be either boy or young 
man. Shows signs of laziness ; good-natured and easy-going. 
Clothes suitable to his position and the season, in first and 
fourth acts. Act III, black suit, suggesting the uniform of a 
colored waiter or butler. 

Agnes Gilbert. A woman of about twenty-five, beautiful, 
cultured and of winning personality and manner. In first act 
she wears a winter traveling dress, with hat and wraps, of 
good material, but not elaborate. Act II, nice summer cos- 
tume, not too fancy, with hat. Act III, an elegant summer 
evening gown, not extravagant. Act IV, plain summer dress 
of dark material, with hat. 

Dolly BRmoN. About eighteen years of age, pretty, win- 
some and a bit << flighty," but entirely unafi'ected. Act II, 
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dainty summer costume^ with hat. Act III, handsome summer 
evening gown, not over-elaborate. Act IV, similar to Act II. 

Susan Pinner. Thirty-five to forty years of age, priai, 
stern, and of a self-satisfied, self-righteous air. Plain of face, 
hair smoothly brushed back. Act II, plain dark house dress. 
Act III, another dark dress, just a little more dressy, with rib- 
bbn or brooch at neck ; hair slightly waved or crimped. Act 
IV, same as Act II, with small, modestly trimmed hat. She 
should appear severe and unyielding in speech, manner and 
deportment. 

Mrs. Birch. A busy, bustling woman, of outspoken and 
somewhat brusque manner, but sympathetic and likeable withal. 
Act I, winter house dress, of dark material. Act II, plain sum- 
mer costume, with small hat or bonnet. Act III, her best 
dress, of some rather gay material, with one or two fancy rib- 
bons, a large gold breastpin, earrings, etc. Act IV, plain 
calico or gingham dress. 

Anna Belle Umstead. A rather attractive but uncouth 
girl of about nineteen, discontented and not very agreeable, 
owing to her idea that she is unappreciated. Attempts to as- 
sume a manner above her station and intelligence, and suc- 
ceeds only in appearing ridiculous. Act I, cheap dress of 
heavy, dark material ; head done up in large cloth or towel. 
Act III, very much overdressed, in a gay costume of rather 
cheap material ; sash, ribbbns, cheap jewelry, etc. Act IV, 
calico dress, with white or gingham apron — not the fancy cos- 
tume of the usual stage *' maid." 

Man in first act, bundled up beyond recognition. Name 
not in cast. 

Tims of Playing : — ^Abbut two hours and a half. 



PROPERTIES 



Old hotel " register." Small coal or wood stove, if possible. 
Box of sawdust. Tom paper and salt, to represent snow. 
Small bottle, wrapped up. Doctor's small medicine case. 
Letter or piece of paper and lead pencil. Large bunch of roses. 
Shears. Small package, securely tied up. Books, newspaper, 
bric-i-brac, etc. Extra coat (Dr. Britton's). Glass of water. 
Floral decorations, for Act III, if desired. Dishes with ice- 
cream, or, if more convenient, glasses of lemonade. Pieces of 
cake. Tray. Play-book. Hand-bag. Lady's umbrelli. 



The Country Doctor 



SCENE.— Q^^ of the Central House, ElmviUe, N. K, about 
nine o* clock on an evening in January. The setting repre- 
sents the public room of a small country tavern. 7%ere is a 
short counter, with an old hotel register, etc., up ^\ if con- 
Pemient, a wood or coal stove; box containit^ sawdust, for 
cuspidor ; chairs, etc. Door in fiat, c, window L. c. At 
rise of curtain, Sam Birch is discovered standing behind 
counter, leaning over. Zebediah Bunk is tilted bcuk in 
chair, t,., smoking a pipe and snooting. 

Sam {going and looking out of door, which he opens a crctck ; 
the wind whistles and there is a glimpse of whirling snow). 
Whew ! R^ular blizzard. Guess the stage must o' got 
mowed in. 

Zkb. (rousing and looking lasily toward window). Reckon 
'tis. 'Twouldn't take much of a blizzard t' stall them old nags 
o' Ben Shaw's. Been on the road sence the year one. 'T 
time is it? 

Sam. 'Blost nine o'clock, 'n' he's due 't eight. {The door 
opens quickly and Eri hurries in. He is very much bundled 
up, with tippet, etc. ; slams door and rushes to stove.) Hey, 
there, Eri, don't dam the house down. 

Eiu. Cold — brrr ! {Shakes. He carries a small bottle, 
wrapped up.) Mos' friz m' nose off. 

Sam. Where y* been? 

Erl Down t' the store t* git some toothache drops f r Anna 
Bdle. 

Zbb. She got the toothache ? 

Eri. Reckon she has, 'r she wouldn't want no toothache 
drops. T'ink she's want 'em f r a sore heel? 

Enter Mrs. Birch, r. She rushes to window or door ; looks 
out. 

Mrs. B. Ain't that stage in yet ? 

Sam. Nope. Guess mebbe it's snowed in* 
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Mrs. B. Well, I wouldn't wonder if 'twas. I s'pose I got 
t' set up 'n' see 'f they's anybuddy conaes, Anna Belle's got 
such a toothache. Eri, 'd you get them drops ? 

Eri. Yass'm. Here they be. (^Gives the bottle to her.) 

Mrs. B. Why didn't you bring 'em in ? I hope you don't 
think they'll cure her toothache 'f you stand here with 'em. 
She's 'most crazy. (^Hurries off r.) 

Sam. Al'ays somethin' ails that girl. 'F 'tain't nothin' else, 
it's aspirations. She's that romantical 

Zeb. Is she ? Got the rheumatiz m'self. 

Sam. I said ro-mantical. Read s' many o' them novel 
book 's ally 't she's got all sorts o' hifalut'n notions. 'N' as 
fr fashion papers, she spends half her time lookin' up the 
styles. 

Eri. Yass'r, Anna Belle, she's mahty stylish. (^Unbuttons 
coat.) Ain't s' cold's Ah was. Guess Ah'U go t' bed. 

Sam. I guess you won't, not till that stage gits in. May 
have t' build up the kitchen fire 'n' git supper f r somebuddy. 
You wait 'n' see. 

Eri (r.). Yass'r. Ho, hum, hope it's gwine come purt* 
quick, 'case Ah's pow'ful sleepy. {Yawns and exits ^ r.) 

Zeb. (rising slowly , buttoning up coat, as if preparing to go). 
Lazy, ain't he ? 

Sam (c). Lazy ain't no name for it. If ten dollar gold 
pieces grew in p'tater hills, he'd be too shif 'less t' dig 'em up. 
I've seen* others, though, 'twa'n't much more ambitious. 

Zeb. D' y' mean me, Sam Birch ? 

Sam. I ain't mentionin' names, but coats 't fit c'n be put on. 

Zeb. Oh, they kin ? Wal, it seems t' me, b'fore I'd insult 
one o' m' b^t customers 

(Hurries on with cap, tippet, etc.) 

Sam. Y' needn't get riled, Zeb ; I didn't mean anything. 
(There is a slight commotion off c, cries of ** Whoa / " etc.) 
There's the stage. 

(Goes and opens door, letting in a flurry of snow.) 

Zeb. (going and looking out of window). Yep, 'tis. 

Sam (closing door, going to r., calling off). Mari', here's 
the stage ! Eri ! Eri 1 tell Mis' Birch the stage's in. (Goes 
andc^ain opens door, admits Ben Shaw, who is muffled up in 
heavy ulster, etc.p covered with snow.) Hello, Ben. Late, 
ain't y' ? 
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BkN. I should say so; 'most an hour. Couldn't get through. 
Worst snow we've had this winter, 'n' the drifts are something 
fierce. Got some folks for you. 

Sam. That so? How many? 

Ben. Two. Man and woman. He's sick. Better send 
for the doctor. 

Sam. Bad as that ? (Enter Esu, r.) Eri, you run for Dr. 
Britton. 

£ri. Fo' de doctah ? 'N all de cold ? 

Sam. Sure, 'n' hurry up abbut it, too. 

Eri. Yass'r, 'f Ah don't get friz. \^Exit^ R. 

Ben. Come on, and help 'em in. 

(Ben and Sam go out c. ; Zsb. looks out window or door.) 

Enter Mrs. B., r. 

Mrs. B. Eri says some folks 've come. Wonder who 'tis. 

Zeb. D' know. Man 'n' woman, Ben Shaw says. Sick 
man. 

Mrs. B. Dear me, you don't say. Sickl I'll have t' have 
Eri build up a fire in the parlor. (Goes R.) 

Zeb. He's got t' go for the doctor. 

Mrs. B. Wal, then Anna Belle'll have t' help, for all the 
toothache. Mebbe she'll frgit it. (Bustles off r.) 

(There is something of a commotion off c, as Sam enters^ 
accompanied by Agnes Gilbert. Between them they are 
assisting a man who is muffled up beyond recognition. He 
is very weak^ scarcely cU^le to walk^ and is practically held 
up by the other two^ one on either side. They cross stage 
carefully and go off r. u. e., slowly ^ just as Eri, wearing 
coat^ hat^ etc, enters r. i is,. , followed by Mrs. B. Eri 
stops to look at the strangers, but is urged off c, by Mrs. 
B., who then follows the others off R. u. s. Zsb. stands 
L., looking on curiously.) 

Enter r., Anna Belle Umstead. She has an old shawl cU^out 
her; her hair is awry, and her face tied up with a large 
white cloth or towel. 

Anna. Who's come ? (Holds her face, with a woful ex- 
pression of greca pain,) Oh ! — Ow I 
Zeb. Some folks. 
Anna. Didn't think 'twas cattle. Makin' me stay up, 
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with such a toothache t I just can't stand it t (Sits r. c, 
ho/ds herface^ rocks back and forth,) Who are they ? 

Zeb. D' know. Man 'n' woman. He's sick. Ain't it no 
better? 

Anna. No, it ain't. Those drops haven't helped it a bit. 
(Rises.) Guess I'll go to bed. 

Zeb. Mis' Birch said you'd have t' help, if they want any- 
thing, 'f 3rou have got the toothache. Eri's gone after the doc- 
tor. Mebbe he can give y' somethin' t' ease it. 

Anna. 'F he don't, I can't do any work, I don't care who's 
come. Ow ! I guess I've got some feelings, if I am only a 
hired girl — slave, I call it. With my talent, too. I could go 
on the stage 

Zeb. Sure. Ben Shaw 'd give you a lift. 

Anna. Huh I Not that kind o' stage, you gump. I mean 
act. 

Zeb. Oh ! play actin' ? I've heard 'tain't respectable. 

Anna. Huh! I guess 'tis, — as respectable as washing 
dishes and making beds in a one-horse hoteL 

Zeb. Thought Sam had a team. 

Anna. You think you're awful smart, don't you? (Jtises, 
puts on a grand air.) 1 feel it in me that I am des-tineid to be 
a great actress. I am dying to play CamiU. 

(She pronounces it "«///.") 

Zeb. Wal, they 'xpect the doctor every minute. Mebbe 
'tain't hopeless. 

Anna. Oh, that grand scene where she promises to give up 

Armund, and fairly tears her heart out (Ifer tooth gives 

a sudden twinge,) Oh, — ow ! 

Zeb. Guess you'd better git the dentist t' yank your tooth 
out. 

Anna (recovering). Then when he flings the money in her 
fece, so ( H^th an extravagant gesture.) 

Zeb. Gee ! he must 'a' been a rich guy ! Did she ketch it ? 

Anna. And she turns pale 

Zeb. Kicks the bucket ? 



Anna. And falls in a dead faint 

Zeb. Thought she was dead already? 

Anna. And in the last act, dying with consumption 

Zeb. Say, how many lives she got? 

Anna. She cries out, ** Ar-mund ! Ar-mond t '' 
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Zeb. He was a heartless cuss, wasn't he — not t' come 'n' 
see her when she was dyin' with the toothache ? Mebbe he 
tbrew all he had in her face, that time, 'n' didn't have the car- 
fare. 

AxNA (^pc^ng no attention to his remarks, for the moment 
forgetting her toothache and acting in a melodramatic manner^ 
And then — ^when he came — ^at last — it was too late 

Zeb. Now, wa'n't that a pity? 

Anna. And with (me last cry of despau*, mingled with rap- 
ture at the sight of his face, flinging herself into his arms 

(She falls into chair, pretending to die; her tooth jumps, 
and with a cry of pain, she puts hands to face. Mrs. B. 
enters, r. u. e., in time to witness the Icut part of the 
''scene.'') 

Mrs. B. Anna Belle Umstead, what you up to? Actin' out 
agin, are y' ? I declare, if you ain't the worst ! Thought you 
was dyin' with the toothache, a few minutes ago? 

Zeb. She couldn't die till he come 

Anna (holding her face). Oh, Mis' Birch, it's awful bad. 

Mrs. B. Wal, I guess it ain't killin' y', if you're able t' 
carry on like that Ain't you got a bit o' sense? Now, you 
go *n' start up the kitchen fire — quick, too, — they've got t' 
have some hot water. I d' know but that roan's dyin'. Dear 
me, I wish the doctor'd hurry. 

(^Goes up and looks out of window,) 

Anna« Oh, Mis' Birch, I ain't able 

Mrs. B. When they's a d]an' man in the house? I guess 
you be. You hurry. 

Anna (sniveling, as she goes to r. i e.). I don't care, I 
won't stay here 'n' be made a slave of. I'll go away, where 
my talent 

Mrs. B. Never mind your talent. Go 'n' fix that fire. 

(Anna, still sniveling, and holding her face, goes out r. 1 1. 
Zeb. is l., Mrs. B. up c.) 

Zeb. Pretty sick, is he? 

Mrs. B. Yes, he looks like he wouldn't live till the doctor 
gets here. Poor thing, she's jest about distracted. 
Zeb. What they travelin' for, this weather, if he's so sick ? 
Mrs. B. He wa'n't so bad when they started, and — ^but 
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didn't git many pHic'lars, there wa'n't much chance. {There 
is a stamping of feet off c) There, I guess he's come. ( Goes 
and opens door^ admitting Tom Britton. He carries a small 
medicine case.) Come right in, doctor. I hope you ain't too 
late. 

(She hurries offvi, u. "e^^ followed by Tom.) 

Enter Eri, c. 

Eri (shivering). Brrr ! — 't's cold, 

Zeb. Wal, y' can't 'xpect hot weather 'n Janawary. 

Eri. How's d' sick feller ? 

Zeb. Mis' Birch says he's low. D' know what Doc Brit- 
ton'U say. What 'f he should die ? 

Eri. Have t' bury him, Ah reckon. That's what they 
mos'ly does with dead folks. 

Enter Sam, r. u. e. 

Zeb. Wal, Sam, how is he ? 

Sam. Done for, I guess. The doctor shook his head, as if 
they wasn't anything he could do. 

Zeb. That's too bad. How's his wife take it ? 

Sam. Don't seem t' sense it. She's white as a sheet, but 
acts calm. Say, but she's a beauty. 

Zeb. Is, eh? Like t' see her. 

Sam. Purty as a pict're. Seems they was on their way t' 
start South, hopin' 'twould help him, but he was s' bad she 
didn't dast take him no further. He got worse after they 
started, and I cal'late the ride and the cold was too much for 
him. (Notices Eri, w?io stands r., listening intently.) Eri, 
you go in the kitchen and help Anna Belle. That woman's 
got to have some tea or something, or she'll collapse too. 

Eri. Yass'r, Ah's a-gwine. [Exit, r. i e. 

Zeb. Wal, guess I'll be gitt'n' on home. (Again buttons 
up coat, which he had thrown open,) Got quite a walk, 'n' 
the snow's deep. 

Sam. Yes, it is. 

Zeb. Be kind o' cur'ous t' know what happens. Guess 
I'll come over 'n the momin', *f 'tain't too deep, 'n' see 'f he's 
dead. 

Sam. All right, Zeb. I'm afraid he will be. 

Zeb. (by c. d.). Wal, good-night. 

Sam (up behind counter). Good-night, Zeb. 
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ZsB. (opening door). Brr ! Certainly is fierce. Wish I 
was home. Wal, good-night, Sam. 

Sam. Good-night. 

Zssk, (as he closes door and disappears, calling back). 
Good-night. 

Enter Mrs. B., r. u. £., weepings and wiping eyes. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Sam I 

Sam. Is he 

Mrs. B. (sinking into chair, covering face). Yes, Sam. 

Sam (out from behind counter). I ain't su'prised. The 
doctcH' couldn't do anything ? 

Mrs. B. No, he said it was too late. He was breathin' his 
last 

Sam. Well, it can't be helped. How does she take it ? 

Mrs. B. Like an image. She's a lady, you can see that 
It's terrible. Just think, Sam, a dead man in the house. 
What are we goin' t' do? 

Sam. Have him buried, I suppose, or sent away. Folks 
have got to die, and we'll make the best of it. What we want 
to do now is to look out for her. You'd better go and see 
about some tea or something. 

Mrs. B. (rising). I told Anna Belle to build up the fire, 
ru go 'n' see to it. (Goes r.) Oh, I'm that upset. The 

poor dear thing, with her husband dead — oh, dear 

lExif, R. I E., weeping. 

(Sam again goes up behind counter, cu Tom enters r. u. e.) 

Sam. Well, doctor? 

Tom. It's all over. 

Sam. I thought you'd be too late. 

Tom; Yes, he was dying when I got here. Nothing could 
save him. His heart gave out, and, with a complication of 
other things, and the effects of the journey and the cold- 
there was nothing I could do. Did you learn his name ? 

Sam. Ben Slmw said she called herself Mrs. Gilbert, so I 
suppose his is Mister Gilbert. That's all I know. 

Tom (buttoning up coat). Well, I shall hav6 to ask her a 
few questions, so as to make out the death certificate. But I 
can see her to-morrow. Will you tell her I'll call ? 

Sam. Sure, doctor, I'll tell her. 

Enter Mrs. B., r. i b« 
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Mrs. B. Oh, doctor, ain't it awfiil? It's upset me so I 
d' know what t' do. And Anna Belle, she's in a regular tan- 
trum — with the toothache and all. Y' never can tell but what 
she's putt'n' on, she's so great f'r actin', but I wish you'd go 
'n' see 'f you can give her somethin' t' quiet her down. She's 
takin' on somethin' terrible. She's in the kitchen, 'n' if it 
ain't too much trouble. 

Tom. Certainly not. (^Gois r.) I'll go in and see her a 
minute. {^Exitf r. i b., taking his case. 

Sam. You'd better go in and see if there's anything you 
can do for that woman. It must be quite a shock to her. 

Mrs. B. Yes, I will. I'll see if she don't want a cup of 
tea. {To R. u. e.) Anna Belle's makin' some, but I declare, 
she's that crazy, I d' know 's it'll be fit t' drink. Why — here 
she comes 1 {She starts back^ surprised at seeing Agnes, who 
enters slowly R. u. e., to r. a She is pale^ with a scul ex- 
pression^ and appears to be in somewhat of a daze.) Can — 
can I do anything for you ? 

Agnes {looking at her in a perplexed manner). No, — no, 
thank you, there is nothing you can do. Has the doctor 
gone? 

Mrs. B. Why, no; he's out in the kitchen seein' Anna 
Belle Umstead, she's got sech a toothache, and is that excited 
she's takin' on terrible. Did you want to see him ? 

Agnes. Yes. I — ^I thought he might be willing to advise 
me, he seemed so kind. 

Mrs. B. Of course he will. He's one o' the best men 't 
ever lived. Dr. Britton is, 'n' he's jest the one t' help y'. He'll 
be glad t', too. Sam, you go 'n the kitchen 'n' see 'f the doc- 
tor can't come here. He must be through with Anna Belle 
by this time. 

Sam {coming down). All right I'll go 'n' see. {Starts 
R., but pauses^ as Tom enters r. i b.) Here is he. I was 
jest coming after you, doctor. Mrs. Gilbert, here, wants you. 

Tom {to Agnes). I am entirely at your servive, Mrs. Gil- 
bert. 

Mrs. B. I'll go 'n' see t' your room, ma'am. I'll put y' 
{n the one over the parlor. The stovepipe runs up through, 
'n' it's kind o' warm. Come, Sam. 

{Exit Mrs. B., r. u. b., followed by Sam. Tom, having 
placed his hat and medicine ccue on chair^ is now c; 
Agnbs r. c) 
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Tom* Sit down, Mrs. Gilbert. You scarcely look able to 
stand. You mustn't give up, you know. 

Agnes {sitting). No» I mustn't — I shall not. But I am 
almost in despair, doctor, with this sudden blow. I had no 
idea he was so ill, and — ^may I be quite candid with you ? 

Tom. By all means. I shall be only too glad to give you 
any advice or assistance in my power. 

Agnxs. Do you think it would be possible to bury — ^him 
— here ? I — to tell the truth, I find it necessary to be as eco- 
nomical as possible. We were going — but I am ashamed to 
tell you my troubles — to bother you, a stranger 

Tom. Then I hope you will try to think of me as your 
friend, as one whom you may trust, and who will consider it 
a privil^e to help you. I trust you will permit me to take full 
chiarge of the burial. It will be necessary to make out the — 
pardon me, if I pain you — the death certificate, in order to get 
a permit, and — shall I come to-morrow and see you? 

Agnes. Why not to-night, doctor, — ^now ? 

Tom. Certainly, if you wish — if you feel equal to it I 
only thought perhaps by to-morrow you would feel stronger 
and more like giving me the particulars. 

Agnxs. Thank you; you are very kind, but I am quite 
able to do it to-night. It would be no less painful to-morrow. 

Tom. Then I will take a few notes, and 

(^Takes old Utter or piece of paper ^ and a pencil^ from pockety 
and prepares to write, not looking at Agnbs. She sits R«) 

Agnbs. Yes, — I am ready. 

Tom. Your husband's first name, Mrs. Gilbert, was ? 

Agnes. My — husband / 

(She starts at his question, with an expression which denotes 
first surprise f then a swift thought, followed by a sudden 
resolution. She looks over at Tom, with the terrified but 
hopeful look of one who, in despair, grasps at the last 
straw. Her lips silently frame the word " Yes,*^ as she 
rises, grasping back of chair for support.) 

Tom {glancing up at her, inquiringly, waiting to write the 
name). His name 

Agnes {greatly agitated, her breath shortened, but speaking 
with forced calmness). George— George — William — Gilbert. 

Tom {writing). " George— William " 
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Agnes (again sinking into chair ^ her hands clasped before 
hery with eyes fastened on floor). Yes. 

Tom. And he was born ? 

Agnes. In — ^in Rochester, I believe. Yes, — ^in Rochester. 

Tom. And his age? 

Agnes. Thirty— one. 

Tom. Thank you. I think that is all. I can fill in the 
rest, without your assistance. (Rises,') You may depoid 
upon me, Mrs. Gilbert, to make all the arrangements for your 
husband's burial. 

Agnes (rising). You are very kind, — ^I cannot thank yoa. 
But I — I fully appreciate it, and 

Tom. Please don't try to thank me, Mrs. Gilbert. I under- 
stand. You must go to bed now, and try to sleep. You will 
need all your strength, you know. 

Agnes. Yes — yes, I shall need it all — all my strength. I 
will try to sleep — I will try. 

Tom (buttoning coat^ taking hat and case^ about to go). 
That's right. And I will call and see you to-morrow morning. 
Good-night. 

Agnes. Good-night. 

(She offers him her hand^ which he shakes gently ^ with a 
look of encouragement^ then turns and exits c. d. She 
stands a moment^ as if datedy looking after him; reaches 
out her hand toward r. u. b., ox if feeling her way^ still 
looking back at door c, with a frightened look ^ but one of 
desperate relief and hope^ groping her way out R. u. E., 
with her gaze still fixed one D., and slowly disappears 
just cu the curtain falls.) 



CURTAIN 



Acrn 

SCENE. — The sitting-room in the residence of Dr. Britton, 
a norning early in the following June. The room is neatly 
ani tastily furnished^ denoting an air of primness and re- 
fir^emeni^ and has a pleasant outlook^ the door in flat c, 
and one or two winders being open^ disclosing the yard and 
lawnp with a glimpse of treesy shrubbery^ rose-bushes^ etc. 
There is table R., with books ^ papers and magazines ; cozy 
chairs y divan; few well chosen pictures^ bric-d-brac^ etc. 
Susan Pinner is discovered sitting severely upright r. c, 
nectr tables while Mrs. B., wearing hat or bonnet y and hold- 
ing a hand-bag or small reticule, is seated L. 

Susan. I am a just person, Mrs. Birch — a ChristiaD, I hope, 
— and I try to be charitable toward all, and look for the good 
in every person. But I must say, I cannot agree with you on 
this sut^ect. I regard Mrs. Gilbert as a person of whom one is 
justified in having doubts. 

Mrs. B. " Doubts," Miss Pinner? I don't know what you 
mean by that. I don't see where you've got any call t' doubt 
she's a perfect lady, who's carried herself in a manner above 
suspicion ever sence she's been here. For my part, I never 
saw a sweeter, lovelier person in all my life, 'n' I don't see 
what cause you've got t' fling out 

Susan. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Birch, but I was not 
'* flinging out," as you call it. I hope I am above such trivial 
things as that, znd— (rising) I think we would better drop the 
subject. 

Mrs. B. (rising). Oh, of course, if that's the way you feel 
about it. But I don't see where all your Christianity comes in. 
Miss Pinner, if I do say so. It seems t' me, folks 't pride 
themselves on bein' "just," 's they call it, generally turn out 
t' be nothin' but hard-hearted 'n' unywsX. 

Susan (very severe, but with the manner of misunderstood 
righteousness). I cannot help how my attitude impresses you, 
Mrs. Birch, and I harbor no resentment at your outspoken 
criticism, but I have my code — I adhere strictly to what I think 
is right — ^and nothing can swerve me from my chosen paih. 

15 
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Therefore, it will be better if we have no further discussion on 
this matter. 

Mrs. B. {bristling with indignation^ but making a rather- 
unsuccessful effort to contain herself). Oh, stick to your path 
by all lAeans; I wouldn't have you "swerve" for me. But 
you couldn't convince me they's anything wrong about Mis' 
Gilbert, 'f you was t' talk till doomsday. {Starts up c.) I 
guess I'd better be goin'. 

{She goes up to c.i>.f but pauses, as she meets Dolly Brit- 
ton, who runs gaily in from r. She is bareheaded and 
carries a large bunch of roses and a pair of shears,) 

Dolly. Oh, — good-morning, Mrs. Birch — ^how are you? 
Isn't it the loveliest weather? — and look at these roses. Just 
smell of 'em. 

{Puts roses to nose of Mrs. B., who sniffs delightedly.) 

Mrs. B. M'm — yes, they certainly are sweet ; but not a bit 
sweeter 'n some other things around here. {Glances sarcas- 
tically at Susan, then back at Dolly, with an admiring glance,) 
You, Dolly, I mean. 

Dolly. Ah — you flatterer ! Now, just for that, I'm going 
to give you half of these roses to take home with you. 

Mrs. B. But, Dolly 

Dolly. Yes, I am. Why, there's bushels more Out there 
in the yard. It's better to pick 'em. Isn't it, Susan? 

Susan. Mrs. Birch is quite welcome to all the roses you 
wish to give her, so far as I am concerned. 

Mrs. B. {to Susan, grimly). Thanks. 'N' the thorns that 
goes with 'em, I s'pose ? 

Dolly. Oh, don't mention the thorns. Of course, every 
rose has a thorn, as Shakespeare or somebody says, but there's 
no use always looking for them. {She hcts laid roses on table, 
now takes shears and begins to trim them,) Besides, I'll cut 
them all off. 

Mrs. B. Land, you needn't bother t' do that. Roses 
without their thorns 'd be like some people without their snip- 
pishness — not natural. 

(Susan, disdaining this remark, turns and stiffly walks off l.) 

Dolly. My, that was a good one. You mustn't niiiul 

Susan, though. As Tom says, she means all right • 

Mrs. B. Yes, but the meanness struck in^ 'n' it has t' come 
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out She's so upright 't she's bent backwards. Urr — she 
jives me the shivers one nunuie, *n' makes me boil the next. 
1 don't see how you stand it livin' with her, you *n' the doctor. 

Dolly. Oh, we don't mind her. Susan has been with us 
for years, ever since ray mother died, and we're used to her 
yrzys. Oh, say, why can't I send some roses to Mrs. Gilbert ? 

"^dRS, B. It would tickle her like everything, she's that ap- 
preciative. But I d' know what Miss Pinner 'd say. She 
don't approve of Mis' Gilbert. 

Lolly {dividing roses into two equal parts'). Don't you 
knov why? It's because — but I don't know as I ought to say 
— it would be gossiping, and it's all nonsense, anyway. Susan's 
terribly dignified and sensible, in most respects, but she's 
mighty silly in one. There, you give one bunch to Mrs. Gil- 
bert, and keep the other for yourself. 

Mrs. B. {taking roses). Thank you, dear. But you didn't 
keep any. 

Dolly. Pooh 1 All I've got to do is to pick 'em. 

Mrs. B. {about to go, but compelled to show her curiosity), 
M'ra — ^I s'pose you meant — about Miss Pinner's being {looking 
I-., cautiously) "silly," as you said 

Dolly. Well, I ought not to have said it, and Tom 'd scold 
me like everything if he knew I did — ^it's so foolish and tor- 
ments him so — ^but the fact is, do you know — {confidentially ^ 
with a mischievous shrug of her shoulders) Susan's always had 
an idea she'd get Tom 

Mrs. B. As if he'd ever marry that old maid. 

Dolly. "Old maid!" — Susan? Goodness, if she knew 
you said that — why, she passes herself off as quite young. 

Mrs. B. Tries t', you mean. She don't fool anybuddy, I 
guess. 'N' that's the reason she hates Mis' Gilbert so, I s'pose 
— 'cause he shows a kind of a fancy for her? 

Dolly. Shouldn't wonder. But I don't think he means 
anything, yet — with her husband dead less than six months, 
and, — anyhow, she never gives him a bit of encouragement. 



Mrs. B. Just due respect for her husband, I s'pose. (In 
c. D.) But I really must be goin'. I never meant t' stay this 
long. Thanks ever s' much for the roses. I know Mis' Gil- 
bert '11 be pleased. {About to go out to l., looks off,) For 
the land, here comes Howard Wayne, in his buggy, 'n' I de- 
clare, if that ain't Mis' Gilbert with him. 

Dolly {going up and looking off). Who, — Mrs. Gilbert? 
(JTurns back to R. c.) O-oh I 
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Mrs. B. (looking at her keenly ^ struck by an idea). 
** 0-oh ! *' is it? M'm— don't seem very much pleased. 

Dolly. Who — me — I ? About what ? 

Mrs. B. Mis' Gilbert rid'n' with Howard Wayne in his 
l>"ggy* M'm — hm ! The wind's blowin' in that direction, 
too. Pshaw ! she doesn't want Howard Wayne. Don't you 
go 'n' fret about that. 

Dolly. Why, Mrs. Birch, you know better. Howard 
Wayne? I hope you don't think 

(.S^ suddenly rum out c. d. to l. ; Mrs. B. siatids looking 
out.) 

Enter Susan, l. 

Susan. Oh, you are still here, Mrs. Birch ? 

Mrs. B. I seem t' be. So *s somebuddy else, now. Here's 
Howard Wayne just drove up, and Mis' Gilbert with him. 

Susan. I wonder she has the temerity to come here. 

Mrs. B. I d' know about her havin' " t'merity " — I thought 
it was more like heart trouble — ^but whatever 'tis, I s'pose she's 
come t' see the doctor about it. She ain't been a bit well sence 
her husband died s' sudden 't our house, last winter. 

Susan. You mean, since the man died whom she said was 
her husband. 

Mrs. B. What's that ? She said— I'd like t' know what 
you mean by that, Miss Pinner. Another part of your " code," 
I s'pose, t' hatch up stories 'n' destroy folks's reputation. 
Thank goodness^ if that's your way, I ain't got no "code," 'n' 
don't live accord'n' t' your kind o' religion. 

(Susan, haughtily disdaining these remarks, glances off c. 
to L., and is about to turn and exit l., when Dolly enters 
c, assisting Plg^bs, followed closely by Howard Wayne. 
Susan pauses l. ; Mrs. B. stands r.) 

Dolly. Here's Mrs. Gilbert, Susan, come to see the doc- 
tor. She wants him to prescribe for her. 

How. {with jaunty politeness). Good -afternoon. Miss Pin- 
ner. How are you ? Doctor isn't in, eh? 

Susan. No, not at present. 

(She does not look at Agnes, who, however, glances at her 
with no show of resentment^ speaking cordially,) 
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Agnes. How do you do. Miss Pinner ? I hope you will let 
joe wait a while, and see if the doctor conies. 

Susan. I suppose you can, of course, seeing you're a 
padent 

Dolly. Why, Susan, she's more than that. She's my 
friead — and Tom's. She doesn't have to need medical at- 
tendance, I hope, to come here. 

Susan. I dare say Dr. Brittcm will return soon. {Goes l.) 
1 trost you will excuse me. [Exit, l. 

How. I should say so— with pleasure. My, but ain't she 
the haughty thing ! The human iceberg. 

Mrs. B. No, — icebergs thaw out ; I don't b'lieve she ever 
will. Whatever made you iftart t' walk 'way over here, Mis' 
Gilbert? You could 'a' sent for the doctor. 

Agn£S {seated by tabUy r. c). I — I thought the walk would 
do me good. I am weaker than I thought. Had it not been 
for Mr. Wayne, who kindly took me into his buggy, I don't 
know but I should have fallen by the way. I am very grateful, 
Mr. Wayne. 

How. Hoi that wasn't anything. The pleasure was all 
mine, I assure you. Going to take you back, too. 

Agnes. Thank you, but I wouldn't think — - 

How. Well, it isn't your think, so — ^not another word. 
I'm in no hurry, and I'll wait. Dolly '11 take me out and show 
me the roses 'n' things. Won't you, Dolly? 

Dolly {at first inclined to pout y with a slight show ofjeal- 
ousy, but by this time fully restored to her accustomed good 
spirits). Sure I will. Come on. {Up in c. d.) Mrs. Birch 
has a bunch there for you, Mrs. Giltfert. 

Mrs. B. Yes, — see I {Holds up roses.) 

Agnes. How beautiful 1 (Mrs. B. gives her roses, which 
she smells ; rapturously.) Why, they are almost as good as 
medicine themselves. They breathe of hope — and rest — and 
peace. Thank you, Dolly. 

Dolly. Oh, you're welcome. Come on, Howard. 

{Runs out to u, followed by How., w?u> has taken a rose 
from Mrs. B., which he shakes in Dolly^s face, as they 
go out.) 

Mrs. B. {down to c). Guess they'll make a match of it. 
Agnes {smiling, looking off c). Do you think so? 
Mrs. B. I see the signs. When young folks begin t' act 
that way— well, them's sym't'm it don't take a do6tor t' under- 
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Stand. {Looks keenly at Agnes.) But as for yours — they're 
different. It ain't love with you — 't any rate, I don't think 
it is. 

Agnes {with a faint smile). No, Mrs. Birch, it isn't love 
with me. 

Mrs. B. Then what is it? You ain't well, 'n' yet I can't 
see 't anything's really ailin' y'. The heart's a good 'xcuse 
when it's somethin' we don't want folks t' know about. 
(Agnes starts slightly y with an inquiring look.) Now, I ain't 
pryin', 'n' you know if you've got a friend in the world, it's 
me. But they is them (with a knowing glance L.) as would 
like t' git the best of y', if they could. 

Agnes. Why, Mrs. Birch, what do you mean? Who 

Mrs. B. Ain't you got eyes? If y' have, cast 'em in the 
direction of Susan Pinner 'n' her "code." You want t' look 
out for her; she's got too much religion — ^what she calls " re- 
ligion," I mean. 

Agnes. I have noticed her coolness — her disinclination to 
talk to me, — but I thought it only her way, and — ^but I wish 
you would be more explicit, Mrs. Birch. Perhaps I do wrong 
in coming here. If it causes comment 

Mrs. B. You don't have t' give Susan Pinner cause. She'll 
find it. Don't you know she's been after the doct'r for years, 
'n' now that he's took up with you 

Agnes. Mrs. Birch ! I beg of you — are — are people saying 
that ? Are they gossiping about — ^about Dr. Britton and — me ? 
Oh, I have been blind, stupid ! I ought to have known that 
even so much as encouraging his friendship would mean some- 
thing like this. But I thought my affliction — my — I ought to 
have known — I ought to have known. 

{Goes up R. c, as if to leave.) 

Mrs. B. Huh! I wouldn't call Susan Pinner "people." 
You'd be pretty foolish t' let what she says worry y'. {She 
goes uPf is about to exit^ meets Tom, who enters c. n.from r., 
carrying medicine case.) Here's the doctor, now. Doctor, 
here's Mis' Gilbert come t' see y'. She ain't feclin' very well. 

Tom {nodding cordially to Mrs. B., then going and shaking 
hands with Agnes). Good-afternoon, Mrs. Gilbert. 

Agnes {rising). Good-afternoon, doctor. 

Mrs. B. {with a knowing smile, unnoticed by the others). 
Guess I'll be goin'. Two's company 
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(Shrugs her shoulders and exits to r., looking back.') 

Tom. Still sufifering from the same malady, I see — ^worry — 
woman's characteristic complaint. For a time I laid it to the 
shock of your husband's sudden death, but that must have 
worn off, to a considerable extent, at least, after five months, 
so we must find some other cause. You are not happy here. 

Agnes. Happy? — no, but as contented, I think, as I could 
be anjTwhere. I have found friends — I have made a living, 
^anks to your influence and my ability as a music teacher, but 
— pardon me, doctor, but I have deceived you. It was not 
altogether as a patient that I came to see you to-day. It was 
as ODC seeking a friend — a friend who can be trusted as I be- 
lieve you can be. You have been kindness itself since — since 
that terrible night last winter, and — ^now I have come to ask you 
for still further proofs of your kindness. 

(She is seated r., by table ; he C, facing her.) 

Tom. I will do an3rthing in my power to help you, Mrs. 
Gilbert, as I have already told you. 

Agnes (risings walking nervously up stage^ looking off c. 
in both directions y then R. and L., ox she comes back to c, 
where Tom, having risen^ stands waiting for her to speak), I 
— ^I hardly know how to tell you, doctor, what it is that I wish 
you to do, but — of all the people whom I have met since I came 
to this village, last winter, you have been the kindest and the 
most considerate. I feel that, even if others have looked 
askance at me, and thought it strange that I have had so little to 
say about myself, and have been slow to satisfy their curiosity, 
you have believed in me — and do believe in me, still. 

Tom. Yes, Mrs. Gilbert— I do. 

Agnes. Thank you. And now I am going to put your 
faith in me to a test. I have no one else to go to, and you 
have promised to help me. (She takes a small package from 
pocket of a bag.) You see this package? 

Tom. Yes. 

Agnes. I want you to keep it for me — guard it safely — and 
tell nobody of its existence, or of this conversation. 

Tom. But— I— I hardly understand What 

Agnes. And ask no questions — yet. 

Tom. It is rather a strange thing you ask me to do, Mrs. 
Gilbert. And yet 

Agnbs. And yet — you are willing to trust me — ^todoit? 
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If not, I shall not blame you ; I should not even be surprised. 
I can give you no explanation — now. What is in the package 
— why I wish you to keep it for me — ^I cannot tell you. You 
must decide, and quickly. 

Tom. I have decided, already. 

Agnes (eagerly). Yes? 

Tom. Give me the package. 

Agnes {looking i.., fearfully). Be careful — ^hcre ! 

(She gives him the package ^ which he has barely time to con- 
ceal in a newspaper which he takes up from table^ when 
Susan enters r. .S^ pauses^ as she sees Agnes.) 

Susan. Oh 1 — excuse me, Mrs. Gilbert. I thought the 

doctor would have prescribed for you by this time 

Agnes. He has, Miss Pinner. I was about to go. 

(Goes up.) 

Susan. Don't hurry on my account, I beg of you. ( Crosses 
to L., speaking with sarcastic insinuation.) I have no desire 
to interfere with Dr. Britton's professional business. 

Enter Dolly, c.^ followed by How. 

Dolly. Tom, Mr. Ferguson is out here. He wants to 
know if you can see him a minute. It is quite Important, he 
says. 

Tom. Tell him to come in. I will see him in the office. 

Dolly. All right. 

(StartSy but pauses as How. speaks.) 

How. I'll tell him. [Exit, c totu 

Tom. You will excuse me, Mrs. Gilbert ? 
Agnes. Certainly. I was about to go, anyway. 

(Susan is r. ; Tom, r. c. ; Dolly up c. ; Agnes, l. c.) 

Dolly. Oh, but you can't go till Howard does. He's 
going to drive you back to the hotel, and he isn't ready to go 
yet. 

Agnes. I think I will walk back. 

Dolly. The idea ! When Howard is here, with his buggy, 
to take 3rou? He'd feel slighted if you did. Besides, I want 
to ask you something, if you and Tom are through. I'm going 
to have a party, and I want you to play 
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Agnbs. a party ? 

Dolly. Yes — ^next week. Come out in the garden^ where 
Howard is, and we'll tell you all about it. Then Tom and 
Mr. Ferguson can have this room to themselves. 

(TaJkfs her to c. d.) 

Tom. I will see you again before you go, Mrs. Gilbert 
'Squire Ferguson can't detain me very long. 
Dolly. If he does, we'll butt in, and scare him off. 

{She laughs and goes out c,^ followed by Agnes, who^ in 
door J meets 'Squire Ferguson. She greets him; he 
nodsy taking off his hat, and gives her a keen, suspicious 
look, as he enters, looking back after her for a moment. 
Tom, wlio still holds the newspaper in which he had con- 
cealed the package, now puts paper on table and slips 
the package into side pocket of his coat, just as 'Squire 
turns and comes down to c.) 

Tom. Good-afternoon, 'Squire. 

'Squire. How d' do,* doctor ? Lady caller, eh ? 

Tom. Yes. You know Mrs. Gilbert ? 

'Squire. M'm — yes ; met her once or twice. Fine-looking 
woman. Patient, eh? 

Tom. Yes, she hasn't been strong since the sudden death 
of her husband, last January, when they were compelled to stop 
at the hotel, and he became suddenly worse. You remember? 

'Squire. Y-yes, seems t' me I do. Said she was taking 
him somewhere for his health, didn't she? 

Tom. Yes, they had started for the South, but were over- 
taken by the heavy snow-storm, and forced to stop here. He 
died, as you know, a few minutes after they entered the hotel. 

'Squire. And she stayed right on here. Wasn't that kind o' 
queer? 

Tom. I don't see as it was. She was not well herself, and 
was without much means, so decided to stay here and teach 
music She has been fairly successful, thanks to her ability 

'Squire. M'm, yes — and your assistance. Oh, that's all 
right. You're an influential man, and always helping folks. 
But, didn'^ it ever strike you that she's got a little too much 
ability, and too much style and good looks, to be an ordinary 
woman — the kind that would bury herself in a little country 
village like this, without some good reason ? 

ToM« The shock of her husband's death — her gri^f — the 
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necessity to earn her own living — what better reasons should 
she have? But I don't suppose you came here to talk about 
Mrs. Gilbert, 'Squire? 

'Squire. £r — ^well, no, not exacdy. I came for a litde ad- 
vice. Not medical, though. 

Tom. Oh, — not medical ? 

'Squire. No. Fact is, doctor, it's — ^weU, it's a litde legal 
l>usiness. 

Tom. With me? What have I been up to now, sheri£f? 

'Squire. Oh, I guess it ain't you, doc. I don't believe 
anybody'd ever suspect you of robbery. 

Tom. Robbery ? 

'Squire. That's it. They've put it up to me to track the 
thief. 

Tom. What ! — they think you'll find a thief around here ? 
Doesn't seem very probable, does it? 

'Squire. WeU, you can't always tell. Anyhow, I've been 
put on the job. Told there's reason to think the thief that took 
five thousand dollars' worth of jewelry is somewhere in this 
vicinity. 

Tom. Pshaw ! they must be on the wrong scent. There's 
nobody around here that would steal. Why, there isn't a man 
in town that we don't know all about. 

'Squire. No? 

Tom. No. 

'Squire. Not a man. M'm — ^well, what about a — a 
woman? 

Tom. a — ^woman ? 

'Squire. Sure. Thieves ain't always men. 'T any rate, 
their accomplices ain't. 

Tom. Why, no, of course not; — ^I know — but — you say 
. some jewels have been stolen ? Whose — where ? 

'Squire. In Asbury Park — from a hotel safe. They sus- 
pect a man who was employed as clerk. The jewels were taken 
one night last week — ^belonged to a Mrs. Livingston who was 
stopping there. Suspicion fell upon the derk, who passed by 
the name of Parker, and he must of got wind of it, for he 
skipped. 

Tom. Oh, — he got away, — ^with the jewels ? 

'Squire. Yes ; but they're on his track, and it seems they 
think he's got an accomplice in this neighborhood. 

Tom. Do they say who this accomplice is — ot who they 
think it is? 
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'Squiri. M'm — ^well, y-yes; they give some pretty strong 
hints. Bat I ain't supposed to mention any name, just yet 

Tom. Then why do you come to see me? I don't quite 
understand. 

'Squirx. Well, the fact of it is, I guess I'm overstepping 
my authority, and mebbe I'll get into trouble, but I know 
you're a square and honest man, and wouldn't hinder the law, 
so I thought I'd tell you a thing or two, seeing it kind o' — 
well, kind o' strikes kind o' close to you 

Tom (rising; indignantly). What ! — am I accused 

'Squire. No, no, of course not But it's somebody — 
somebody you're a little bit interested in, I guess, and I thought 
you might like to be on your guard. 

Tom. On my guard ? Why — who 

*Squirs (locking about^ cautiously). Now, of course I ain't 
saying there's anything wrong — you can't always go by circum- 
stantial evidence — ^but — ^in regards to You see, the dia- 
monds were sent 

Enter Susan r., in time to interrupt this speech^ 

Susan. I beg your pardon, if I have interrupted, but I 
thought you were going in the study, doctor, and 

Tom. We will. Come in, 'Squire. {^Goes r.) 

'Squire. Thanks, but I'm in a hurry. Got to drive to the 
post-office. Suppose you jump in and ride there and back 
with me, doc. 'Twon't take but a few minutes, and we can 
talk on the way. Save so much time. 

Tom. Very welL Susan, will you get me my other coat ? 
It's pretty warm ion this one. 

Susan. You wish the lighter one, doctor? 

Tom (removing coat). Yes; it's hanging over a chair in 
the office, I think. ('Squire has gone up to c, cibout to exit.) 
In just a minute, 'Squire. [Exit Susan, r. 

'Squire. All right. I'D unhitch the horse. (Looks out.) 
Quite a collection of rigs out there — yours, young Wa3me's, 
and mine. Looks like a procession. (Laughs and exits to L.) 

(Tom takes off coat^ leaving in pocket the package ^ which he 
has forgotten. Susan rehtters r., taking coat and help- 
ing him on with the other one^ also giving him his hat.) 

Tom. Thanks, Susan. If anybody wants me, tell them FU 
be back in a few minutes. 
Susan. Very well 
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{He exits c. to l. ; s?i€ stands looking after him, with an 
expression of fondness. After a moment starts back, 
with a dark look, as Dolly and Agnes enter c.) 

Dolly. Oh, Susan, what do you think? — Mrs. Gilbert has 
consented to play at my party, and to sing. 

Susan (r., with the coat in her hand). Mrs. Gilbert Is 
very kind. 

Agnes. I could scarcely refuse to grant the request of one 
who has been so kind to me. Miss Britton 

Dolly. " Miss " Britton ! — Dolly, you mean. 

Agnes. Well — " Dolly," then. And besides, your brother 
— Dr. Britton — has been such a friend to me. 

Susan. M'm — ^yes. I thought he had something to do 
with it. 

(Susan, who has held the coat in her hand, now absent- 
mindedly feels the package in the pocket, takes it out and 
glances at it, then holds it carelessly. Agnes recognizes 
the package, starts, being barely able to conceal her dis- 
may. Susan notices her agitation and watches her keenly. 
Susan is r. ; Dolly, c, up by door; Agnes, l. c, showing 
faintness, with her hand on back of chair.) 

Enter How., c. 

How. Any time you're ready, Mrs. Gilbert, I am. 

Agnes. Thank you, but I — I am not well. The heat is 
oppressive, and I feel faint. (Sits.) 

Dolly. Shall I get you a glass of water? 

Agnes. If you please, — yes. [Exit Dolly hurriedly, l. 

How. Well, there's no hurry. I'll wait till you feel better. 
Just let me know. But I left the horse standing, so I'll wait 
outside. 

Agnes. You are very kind. 

How. Oh, that's all right. Take your time. 

[Exit, c. to R. 

(Susan carelessly lays the pcukage on table ; Agnes eyes it 
anxiously, clasping her hands nervously, and, noticing 
that Susan is watching her, looks away from table, with 
an effort calming herself,) 

Susan. Came over you rather suddenly, didn't it ? 
Agnes. Yes; I have such attacks frequently. I am not 
strong. 
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Susan. I've noticed you seem to need the doctor's atten- 
tioD pretty often. 

(Agnis Iffoks at her, about to speak ^ when Dolly enters L., 
with glass of water, Susan turns and goes out r., in a 
dignified manner ^ taking coat^ but leaving package on 
table,) 

Dolly. Here it is. {Gives water to Agnes^ who drinks,) 
Do you feel better now ? 

Agnes. Yes, thank you. Will you tell Mr. Wayne that I 
am ready? 

Dolly. All right. (Calls^ as she runs off c. to r.) How- 
ard ! Mrs. Gilbert's reaay to go. 

(Agnes rises ^ looks out c, then l. and r., goes cautiously 
to table t after a pause takes up package. Just as she does 
so, Susan reenters r., unnoticed by Agnes, and watches 
her, Agnes conceals the package in her dress or hand- 
bag, and exits c. d. to r., without looking back, Susan 
gives her a suspicious glance, goes to table, looks hurriedly 
among papers, etc, then goes to c, and straightening up, 
with a knowing look, almost of triumph, and a grim, sar- 
castic smile, stands looking off to r., as the curtain falls,) 
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SCENE. — Same as Act II, in the evening, the following week. 
It is the night of Dolly's party, and there are some floral 
decorations about the stage, while the door and windows are 
open, showing Japanese lanterns, etc, outside. The scene 
may be elaborated to suit convenience, and, if desired, may 
be set on the lawn or in the yard adjoining house, Sam and 
Zeb., in their ^^ dress up** clothes, seated, the former r., the 
latter L., each with a dish of ice cream, or glass of lemonade 
and piece of cctke, 

Zeb. Quite a party, ain't it? 

Sam. Yes, 'tis. Doc Britton lets that sister o' hisn have 
about anything she wants, 'n' when he does anything, he does 
it up right. Wal, she's a nice little gal. 

Zeb. Yes. Purty 's a pict're, too, ain't she? Seems so 
her 'n' that young Wayne feller's go'n* .t' make a match of it 

Sam. Looks like it. Speakin' o' matches, what about doc 
'n' Mis* Gilbert? Things kind o' loomin' up in that direction, 
too, seems t' me. Talk about purty — wal, she's a beauty, she 
is. Ain't nobuddy 'round here 't can hold a candle to 'er. 

Zeb. Guess that's right. But say, Sam, ain't y' heard some 
talk about her ? 

Sam. What talk? 

{Rises, placing glass or dish on table R.) 
Enter Mrs. B., c, unnoticed. 

Zeb. Why, about Mis' Gilbert. Folks 'r' sayin' some kind 
0* queer things about 'er. 

Mrs. B. "Folks?" Who's "folks," I'd like t' know, 
Zebediah Bunn? You 'n' one or two others, I s'pose? I 
should think men like you 'd better be in bigger business than 
rakin' up suspicion ag'inst a woman 't you don't know a thing 
about. 

Zeb. That's jest it. Mis' Birch. If folks knew a little more 
about her, mebbe they wouldn't s'mise quite s' much. I ain't 
got nothin' ag'inst her. Never said nothin', either. For my 
part, I'd be glad t' take her part, 'f necessary. 

28 
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Sam. She's lived at the hotel 'roost six months now, 'n' 
Mari' 'n' I never seen a thing that wa'n't jest right yet. Did 
we, Mari'? 

Mrs. B. No, of course we ain't. Jest because a woman 's 
got gumption t' keep her own business t' herself, and not tell 
meddlin' folks all they want t' know, they have t' up 'n* try t* 
make out she's got somethin' t' hide. What if she has ? Who 
ain't, I'd like t' know ? I guess it's a lucky thing for most of 
OS 't we don't have t' tell all we know. 

Zeb. Guess 'tis. Here t'-night, ain't she? 

Mrs. B. Yes. She's goin' t' sing before long. 

Zeb. Good. Hear she's a reg'lar warbler. 

Sam. You bet she is. Sounds like one o' them op'ry sing- 
ers 1 heard once when I was down t' New York. 

Enter Eri, l., with tray, on which are dishes of ice- cream or 
glasses of lemonade, 

Zeb. Hello, Eri. You here? 

Eri. Yes. Dis is who 'tis. 

Mrs. B. Yes, we had Eri come over 'n' help. The doctor 
n' Dolly's been kind t' us many a time, 'n' Eri was willin'. 
Wa'n't you, Eri ? 

Eri. Suah, Ah was. Glad t'. Seein' d' pahty, 'n' gitt'n' 
all d' 'freshments Ah can eat. Lawdy, Ah's 'bout full t* 
bust'n' o' ahse-cream 'n* lemonades. (^Up in c. d.) Gwine 
out t' see 'f anybuddy wants some mo'. [Exit, c. 

Sam (near c. d.). Come on, Zeb. Let's go out where the 
rest o' the young folks be. 

Zeb. (rising). "Young folks?" That's me. Where be 
they? 

Sam. Oh, out there. Guess when Dolly Britton asked us t' 
come, she meant for us t' enj'y ourselves. 

Zeb. Reckon she did. 

Mrs. B. Yes, 'n' wa'n't it nice of her, t' ask everybuddy, 
so 't we could all have a good time ? I wonder where Anna 
Belle is? 

Sam. Seen her out there a littie while ago. Wonder 'f 
she's goin' t' act out for 'em ? 

Mrs. B. She will if they give her a chance. All Anna 
Belle thinks of is actin'. I d' know's she'll ever be any good 
agin wait'n' on table 'n' washin' dishes. She 'd ruther dress 
up 'n' act like that Camill woman, or somebuddy o' that sort 
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If you see her, Sam, tell her t' come in here. I want t' tell 
her t* behave herself. 

Sam. All right. Come on, Zeb. [^Exif, c d. 

Zeb. Tm a-comin'. (/« c. d.) Might give *em a jig 
m'self, 'f they was t' ask me. 

{Dances a few jig steps and exits c.) 

Mrs. B. {looking after him). For the land's sake. Zebe- 
diah Bunn dancin' a jig ! What next, I wonder ? 

Enter Anna, c. 

Anna. Did you want to see me, Mis* Birch ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, Anna Belle, I did. I want t' tell you, for 
goodness' sake, don't go t* showin' oflf. 

Anna. Why, Mis' Birch, what do you mean ? 

Mrs. B. Oh, actin' out one o' them ** scenes," 'r anything 
like that. Don't let everybuddy know you're such a ninny. I 
must say, that dress is pretty showy for a girl that works for a 
livin' in a hotel. 

Anna. That's no sign I can't have a little style, is it ? I 
guess I earn all I get, and my own money paid for it. I don't 
intend to stay here long, and work in your old hotel, either, — 
so there I It's beneath me, and I've got talent that's being 
wasted in this place. Some day, you'll hear of me as a great 
actress; see if you don't. 

Mrs. B. Great actress ! Great foolishness, I call it. But 
we won't talk about that now. I want you t' have a good time 
t'-night, only I hope you'll be careful 'n' not show oflf. Mis' 
Gilbert's goin' t' sing, 'n' I guess anything you could do 
wouldn't seem like much, by the time she got through. 

Anna. Oh, you think Mis' Gilbert's so wonderful that no- 
body else can do anything. She's nice, I know, and I like her, 
and she's a good singer — but I've heard others. Besides, she 
told me herself that she thought I had talent. 

Mrs. B. Oh, she did? Wal, she's that kind-hearted she 
didn't want t' hurt y'r feelin's tellin' the truth. {Looks c. 
to R.) Here she comes now, with Dolly. 

Enter Dolly and Agnes, c. d. r. 

Dolly. Good-evening, Mrs. Birch. And Anna Belle, too. 
I'm so glad you came, and I do hope you'll have a good time 
Mrs. B. Of course we will. We are. 
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Anna. Yes, it's a very nice party. 

Agnes. Isn't it? I tell Dolly she's a perfect jewel when it 
comes to giving people a good time. 

Mrs. B. So you're enjoyin' yourself, too ? 

Agnes. Why, of course I am. How could I help it ? 

Anna. I hear you're going to sing? 

Agnes. I don't see any way out of it, now. Really, it 
Isn't my fault. You must blame this little girl. 

{Fondly indicating Dolly.) 

Dolly. Oh, I'm willing to take all the responsibility for 
that. What about you, Anna Belle? Aren't you going to 
give us a recitation ? 

Anna. Oh, no, thank you. I — ^really, I don't know any 
very good ones. Most of my recitations are scenes from the 
drama, and require costumes and stage acceressories. 

(She profiounces it as spelled here — ac-cer-es-so-ries,') 

Mrs. B. Wal, why didn't you ask Ben Shaw t' lend you a 
few? 

Anna* Oh, Mrs. Birch, not that kind of a stage. The 
idea! 

Dolly. Well, I'm sorry, but you see if you can't think up 
something that will do, Anna Belle. Now I must go out and 
see how things are going. 

(She goes out a Mrs. B. follows her to c. d. Anna is 
I., c, Agnes, r. c.) 

Mrs. B. And I'll go along and see 'f there ain't something 
I can do t' help. They'd never dare ask you, Anna Belle, in 
all them fixin's. ^Exit, c 

(Anna walhs a^out, putting on airs,) 

Agnes. You look very nice, Anna Belle. 

Anna. Do you think so, Mis' Gilbert? I s'pose some folks 
think, just because I have to work in a hotel, I haven't a soul 
above such things. But oh, Mis' Gilbert, I am burning with 
the desire to soar — to shine in the world — to be a star I 

Enter Eri, c, with tray, in time to hear this speech, 

Eri. Wow 1 Help I Call out de fiah depahtment. Anna 
Bdle's on fiah ! \Exit^ u 
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Anna {going to i*,, as if to strike Eri, but coming hack as 
she misses him). Yes, that's just the way ! They all make 
fun of me. But I'll show them — I'll show them yet. (Eri 
sticks his head in l., unnoticed.) I feel it in me that I have 
the divine afflatus ! 

Eri. Whoop ! Now she's full o' sall'rytus. {Disappears^) 

Anna (indignantly^ then half in tears). 0-oh ! I could — 
I just won t stand it. I'll go away from here 

Agnes. Never mind, Anna Belle. You mustn't blame 
them because they don't understand you. Perhaps — some 
day — you will really know the pain, the sadness, of being mis- 
understood — when you have not the power to defend yourself. 

Anna. You are, I know you are, Mis' Gilbert. I've heard 

them talk, and — well, I {Looks vu) Oh, here's Miss 

Pinner. 

{Looks at Susan with as much as to say, ** And she's the 
one/*' and goes out c Agnes crosses to l., Susan 
comes to c.) 

Agnes. Good-evening, Miss Pinner. 

Susan {coolly, assuming her most severe expect). Good- 
evening. 

Agnes {starting up toward c. d.). I think I will go out. 
They expect me to sing, and it is nearly time, I believe. 

Susan. Wait, please. I wish to speak to you. 

Agnes (pausing c. d.). Yes? 

Susan. I trust you will not consider that I am taking too 
great a liberty, Mrs. Gilbert, but I think it my duty to say 
what I am about to say. I am a Christian, I hope — a woman 
who tries to do what is right, and to shirk no responsibility, 
however painful. 

Agnes. Yes, Miss Pinner, but — may we not take that for 
granted, and — ^and get to what you have to say to me ? I have 
but a moment. 

Susan. Very well. Then we will waste no time — no 
words. It is simply this, Mrs. Gilbert — I think it is best — ^for 
your own good — your safety, in fact — that you leave this place 
at once. 

Agnes. What do you mean, — why do you presume to 
make such a suggestion to me ? 

Susan. I speak from firm conviction, from more than a 
suspicion of what you are 
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Agnes. What — I — am — why, I 



Susan. The fact that you are not, at least, what you pre> 
tend to be — an honest woman, one with whom it is best for 
self-respecting people to associate. 

Agnes. You pride yourself on your Christianity. Christi- 
aQity ? — ah, such as you profane the word. (Susan is about to 
reply^ straightens up in horrified indignation,^ Don't speak 
to me— don't deny it — jrou do I you do ! You profess to be a 
Christian, then you seize the first opportunity to ruin another 
woman's reputation, as a ravenous wolf seizes its prey. You 
don't wait for even a glimmer of the truth — you don't give one 
a chance to defend herself — no, you Tollow her up, you hound 
her, you try to get her in a comer — you, with your Christianity ! 
— ha ! — ^your self-righteousness — your hypocrisy — your bigotry 
and your — ^jealousy ! 

{She sinks into ehair^ overcome^ and striving in vain to com" 
pose herself,) 

Susan. Are you quite through? If so, perhaps you will 
permit me to speak. 

Agnes. Oh, I didn't know what I was saying. You drove 
me to it ; I didn't mean to give way like that, but I am not 
well — I am nervous — unstrung 

Susan. ^ I meant to spare you, to warn you, and to prove to 
you my desire to befriend and assist you. But now — ^now, 
after those words, I shall do only my duty. You have chosen 
to defy me ; you must suffer the consequences. 

Agnes {risings partly composed^ and with dignity). Your 
duty, by all means. I would not have you shirk it for me. 
You have assumed that I have something to hide, that I am 
not an honest woman, and that I have cause to fear you. Well, 
prove it — ^prove that those hints — yes, accusations, — are justi- 
fied — or you may have to suffer the consequences. 

Susan. I — I ? What do you mean ? How dare you 

Agnes. There is such a thing. Miss Pinner, as malicious 
slander, and a penalty for it, under the law. I am not the 
poor, helpless woman you seem to take me to be. I have 
friends — I am not afraid of you — I demand of you — now — that 
you prove what you have said — do your worst 1 

Susan. Mere bravado. You will see. If by friends, you 
mean Dr. Britton, I think I can convince even him — with all 
his seeming infatuation for you — that he has been mistaken. 
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Enter How., c. d. 

How. Oh, here you are! Been looking for you, Mrs. 
Gilbert. Dolly wants to know if you can sing now? The 
people are getting anxious. 

Agnes. In a few minutes, Mr. Wa3me. Tell her I will 
come soon. 

How. Why, you look all excited — and pale. What's the 
matter ? Has anything happened ? 

Agnes. No, — no, nothing has happened, only I have not 
been well, you know, and — really, the thought of singing makes 
me nervous. 

How. Ho! I hope you aren't afraid of anybody that's 
here. They don't even know what good singing is, half of 
them. 

Agnes (smiling). Thank you, — that's encouraging. 

How. Oh, now, — I didn't mean that. I'm always putting 
my foot in it. What I meant was — they don't yet, but they 
will, as soon as they hear you. 

Agnes. That's better — and very kind of you. 

How. Well, — you know me. It*s the way I always do 
things. 

Agnes. Yes, I understand. 

(Dolly appears c D.) 

Dolly. Howard Wayne, it takes you forever to do any- 
thing. Might as well do it myself, in the first place. Oh, 
Mrs. Gilbert— can you sing now ? 

Agnes. Yes, Dolly, I am ready. (^Goes up,) 

Dolly. All right. I'll tell 'em. 

(Runs off to R., followed by Agnes. How. is about to fol- 
low, when Susan, 7vho has stood down r., unnoticed by the 
others, speaks, and he pauses, coming part wc^ dawn,) 

Susan. Mr. Wa)me. 

How. Yes, Miss Pinner. 

Susan. One moment. I wish to speak to you. 

How. Well, but — I haven't long, you know. 

Susan. It won't take long. I merely want to know if you 
will ask Dr. Britton to see me here ? 

How. Why, — yes, I'll tell him. But I guess he's pretty 
busy just at present Won't it do by and by? 
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Susan. I prefer to see him at once. Tell him, please, that 
it is something quite important, but that I will detain him for 
only a very shOTt time. 

How. Oh, very well. {About to go out c, but pauses^ 
turns and looks at Susan.) Say, see here, Susan 

Susan. Miss Pinner, if you please. 

How. Oh, yes, — pardon me, — ^Miss Pinner. What you 
up to now ? 

Susan. Up to? What do you mean, Mr. Wayne? 

How. On the scent again, I guess, — eh ? Mrs. G. 

StJSAN. I do not comprehend such talk, Mr. Wayne, and I 
would resent your insolence if I thought you worth it, — but if 
you refer to Mrs. Gilbert, I am not, as you choose to put it, 
" on the scent" I do feel it my duty to say that I do not con- 
sider her a proper person for — ^DoUy — ^to associate with. 

How. Dolly ! — ^that's a pretty good way to get around it, 
Su— Miss Pinner. But of course you mean the doctor. 

Susan. Sir! 

How. Oh, come now. Miss Pinner, own up. Everybody 
knows you're after the doctor, and have been for years. You 
might as well 'fess. 

Susan. Mr. Wayne, you are going altogether too far. Your 
impudence is quite beyond endiu-ance. 

How. I suppose it fs, but I guess you'll have to endure it 
for a minute or two. (She is about to go out R., but he inter- 
cepis her.) You are so fond of telling other people the truth, it 
seems to me it's about time somebody told you a little. 

Susan. You will please to let me pass, Mr. Wayne. I am 
olterly astonished at such talk from you. 

How. No doubt you are. You aren't accustomed to hav- 
ing others take the liberty you are so^ fond oif taking yourself. 
But Tm taking it You might as well listen, 'cause I'm wound 
up. You've been scheming to catch the doctor all these years, 
and any woman he looks at is bound to incur your hatred. 
Just now it happens to be Mrs. Gilbert, and you're trying to 
hatch up something against her to break it off. (Svsai^ fumes, 
her indignation almost beyond bounds, but he gives her no op- 
portunity to speak.) But you can't do it — no matter how you 
try. And as for yoiu* ever getting him — ^ha! — ^why, you're 
'most old enough to be his mother, and 

Susan. Mr. Wayne — sir ! — how dare you speak to me in 
such a manner ? 

How. Well, I suppose I oughtn't X6 — and I guess I've said 
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too much, but — ^well, it's said, and I won't go back on it. I 
won't ask you to forgive me either, for I know you wouldn't, 
and — (Jn c. d.) to tell the truth — I don't care a hang whether 
you do or not. {About to go out^ but pauses,) Oh, I believe 
you said you wanted to see the doctor ? All right, if I run 
across him I'll send him in ; though I don't know as it's safe. 
You may want to propose to him. \Laughs and goes out to r.) 

(Susan, in great indignation^ walks back and forth^ having 
been standing L., suddenly turns and collides with Eri, 
who has entered and started up c. He carries an empty 
tray, which she ccuises him to drop.) 

Susan. Why don't you watch what you are doing? 

Erl Reckon 'twas you-uns done dat ar, missus. 'Twas 
you dat bunked. (Picks up tray.) 

Susan. It was entirely your fault. {Goes r.) 

Eri (up c). 'Spect it was, missus. Gen'ally is mah fault, 
whatevah happens. But Ah cal'late yo' had somepin' t' do 
wid it dat time. 'Pears t' me yo's one o' de rambunctious 
kind. Miss Pinnem. 

Susan. Don't speak to me ! How dare you ? I shall re- 
port you to Mr. Birch. [Exit^ r. 

Eri. Laws a massy, ain't she de ole catamaran ? 

Enter Zeb., c. 

Zeb. Hello, Eri, where you goin' ? 
Eri. Gwine t' pick up de dirty dishes, 'n' see 'f any ob 'em 
want some mo' 'freshments. 
Zeb. I don't mind having a few, Eri. Git me some, will 

Eri. Land o' libin', Zeb Bunn, yo' had 's much 's fiveteen 
dishes o' ahse-cream 'n' a dozen pieces o' cake already, 'n' 
'nough lemonsade t' swim in. 

Zeb. Ain't nuther. You al'ays could lie faster 'n a hoss 
could trot. 

Eri. Huh ! 'Twouldn't take veh fas' lyin' t' beat some 
ole nags. Wal, Ah reckon 'f yo' go out 'n de kitchen, dey'U 
let yo' hab some mo'. Ah's got t' wait on de comp'ny. 

[Exity c. D. R. 

Zeb. Hey, there, — ^what y' call me ? Guess I'm comp'ny, 
's well 's the rest of 'era. Had an invite. 

Enter 'Squire, c. 
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'Squire. Hello^ Zeb. 

ZiB. (who has siartid L.^ now iuming). Hello, 'Square. 
Yon come to the party, too? 

'Squire. Jest dropped in. Wasn't invited, but had a 
matter of business. 

Zeb. Oh, — business? Seems so f needn't 'a' butted into 
the party. Reckon I'd 'a' waited till momin'. 

'^uiRE. Maybe you would, if it had been your business, 
but this happens to be mine. Where's Doc Britton ? 

Zee. {nodding toward c). Out there, I guess. 

{The priludt to a song is begun on the piano ^ off r. c, then 
a beautiful soprano or contralto voice ^ supposed to be that 
of Agnes, is heard singing a high-class, but not too elab- 
orate, song. Zeb. stands in c d., listening; 'Squire 
down R.) 

'Squire (^ter a pause; the music still continuing). Who 
isH? 
ZsB. Mis' Gilbert. 
'Squire. Oh I Sing some, can't she ? 

(Zkb. holds up hand, indicating silence, and goes off to R. 
'Squire goes up toe d., stands listening. After another 
pause, Susan enters r., at first unseen by him. She waits 
a moment before speaking. The singing continues until 
song is finished, then there is a burst ef hearty applause 
outside.) 

Susan. 'Squire Ferguson. 

'Squire {turning, coming part wa^ down). Oh, Miss 
Finner, — good-evening. Guess you thmk it's kind of queer, 
me coming to your doings without an invitation, but, the fact 
is, it's on a litUe urgent business that couldn't very weU wait 
till to-morrow. 

Susan. Not at all, Mr. Ferguson. Was it with Dr. Britton ? 

'Squire. Yes. Think he can spare me a minute ? 

Susan. I am quite sure he can, and will. I will see that 
he is called, at once. {Goes up toe d.) 

'Squire. Much obliged. 

Susan {coming back, speaking in confidential tones, with a 
manner of sly satisfaction). And was it about a — a certain— 
woman? 

'Squire. M'm— a woman ? 
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Susan. Yes. 

'Squire {starting^ in spite of himself ; looking straight ai 
Susan, keenly). It might be about my indigestion— or the — 
er — lumbago. 

Susan. But it isn't. I think I know what it's about, 
'Squire Ferguson, and — perhaps I know a little more than — 
welly something you'd like to know. 

'Squire. M'm, — that so ? And perhaps you know enough 
to keep it to yourself until the proper time comes to disclose it, 
— eh, Miss Pinner ? 

Susan. I think I do, 'Squire Ferguson. You may trust 
me. Now, if you will step into the doctor's office, I'll see that 
he is found and sent in to you. (Shows him to R.) 

'Squire. Thanks, Miss Pinner. M'm — I've heard that 
women make pretty good detectives, sometimes, and — I b^n 
to think it's true. 

Susan {knowingly). Yes, — 'Squire? 

'Squire. Y-yes; especially — jealous women. 

(He exits r. Susan glares after him, angrily.) 

Enter Eri, c. d. 

Susan. Did you see Dr. Britton out there? 

Eri. Yass'm. He's dare wid de rest ob 'em, list'nin* to de 
singin'. She's gwine sing some mo' right soon. 

Susan. I wish you would send him to me, at once. 

Eri (looking off to r.). Yass'm. Yuh he come now, 
ma'am. 

Enter Tom, c. ; Eri exits L. 

Tom. Did you send for me, Susan ? 

Susan. Yes. I wished to speak to you a moment. 

Tom. Couldn't you wait ? It seems as if I might be per- 
mitted to have a good time, once in a while. 

Susan. But this is very urgent, doctor. It is in reference 
to — to that woman. 

Tom. Will you be so kind as to explain whom you mean 
by " that woman " ? 

Susan. You know whom I mean — Mrs. Gilbert, as she 
calls herself. I have had my suspicions for some time that she 
is not all she should be 

Tom. I believe I've heard you say that before, Susan, and 
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yoQ may as well understand, once for all, that I care nothing 
for pur suspicions, and that nothing you can say will change 
my very high opinion of Mrs. Gilbert. I don't know on what 
jou base your <' suspicions/' as you call them, but I do know 
that you will oblige me very much by keeping them to yourself. 
SusAK. I cannot do so, for I believe it my duty to speak 

OQt 

Tom {starting to go out c.). I prefer to hear nothing noore 
on the subject To-night, at least, you might let a fellow have 
a good time, without trying to spoil it. 

Susan. I am sorry, doctor, if you feel that way about it, 
bat it had to be to-night. You misjudge me, but even your 
displeasure cannot swerve me from my Christian duty 

Tom. Oh, Susan, — you and your eternal << Christian duty" I 

Susan. You may sneer, if you please, but I stand firm. 
My suspicions of — ^her — are not a matter of personal feeling, 
nor of conjecture. What I know, I know ; and what I see 
with my own eyes, I believe. 

Tom. Oh, — ^indeed? So do most people. Pray, then, 
what do you know, and what have you seen with your own 
eyes? 

Susan {looking about, cautiously). Do you remember, the 
other day, about a week ago, when you went out with 'Squire 
Ferguson, you changed your coat, leaving the one you took off 
in my care ? 

Tom. M'm — yes, I think I do. 

Susan. And do you remember leaving a small package, 
securely tied, and quite heavy for its size, in one of the 
pockets? 

Tom. Yes. It was very careless of me. What then ? 

Susan. Well, I took it out, and, also carelessly, left it for a 
few moments lying here, on this table. I left the room, and, 
returning, saw Mrs. Gilbert stealthily take the package from 
the table, conceal it about her person, and take it away with 
her. 

Tom. Well, what of it ? 

Susan. What of it, when a woman — a woman of whose 
^antecedents or past life we know nothing, proves herself a 
thief? You listen to what I have told you as if it were noth- 
ing out of the ordinary for a woman to steal, and calmly ask, 
"What of it?" 

Tom. You are a little too anxious to jump at conclusions, 
Susan, and altogether too eager to catch Mrs. Gilbert in a trap. 
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But you have failed. The fact is, you have told me nothing I 
did not already know. 

Susan. What! You mean to say 

Tom. Exactly. I mean to say that what you have told me 
is neither new nor surprising. I knew all about it 

Susan. I fail to understand. 

Tom. What if the package belonged to Mrs. Gilbert all the 
time ? She was simply appropriating her own property. 

Susan. A likely story. 

Tom. Quite so. She gave me the package to keep for her 
— I carele^y left it in my pocket — you took it out, carelessly 
left it on the table, where she discovered it, and picked it up. 
That's all there is to it. 

Susan. It is very kind, very gallant, of yon, to try to shield 
her. But I don't think your explanation is entirely plausible 
or satisfactory. Even if it is true, why did she give you the 
package in the first place ? 

Tom. Why, for safe keeping, of course. 

Susan. M'm — safe keeping. It must have been something 
very valuable — something she was afraid to have in her posses- 
sion. Evidently, you have fixed it up between you, but you 
have not convinced me, and I imagine there are others you 
may not be able to convince. 

Tom. Whew ! Susan, you seem to have gone into the de- 
tective business, in real earnest. If you think you're doing 
your "duty," — go ahead. But if you're through with me, I 
think I'll join the party, (c. d.) 

Bnfer 'Squire, r. 

'Squire. Just a minute, doc. I want to speak to you. 

Tom. Oh, — you, too ? I see — you and Susan. Well, what 
is it ? ( Coffus down, ) 

Susan. I will leave you. If you wish to see me, 'Squire 
Ferguson, I will be in the next room. 

'Squire. All right. Miss Pinner. [Exit Susan, r. 

Tom. What's all this about, anjrway, 'Squire? Same busi- 
ness, I suppose. Well, anything new ? 

(Tom is c, 'Squire, r. c. Tliey sit. The singing has ceased.) 

'Squire. Yes. I am firmly convinced, now, that that 
package contained the Livingston diamonds. 
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Tom (springing up, greatly exdttd). What — that package ? 
The one — Mrs.— Gilbert — ^gave me ? Impossible. 

'Squire. Possible — and true. They were sent to her by 
the ooe who stole them, to be kept till it was safe to dispose of 
tbem. 

Tom. I don't believe it. 

'Squirk. But it's true. We've got all the proo&. 

Tom. What do you intend to do? 

'SQUutK. Why, what is there to do ? She's his confederate, 
and— you know the law. 

Tom. The law I — You mean No, you shan't ! It's 

a shame, an outrage I ( Walks about excitedly^ goes up to c, 
hiking off,^ I teU you, it's impossible — it can't be 

'Squirs {having risen^ walks calmly up c). Sorry. I 
know it hits you, but it can't be helped, doc. Maybe when 

yon hear the whole stCMy {Looks off to r.) Ah, here 

she comes now — ^with your sister, and 

Tom. 'Squire, —you don't need to do it to-night. Not now 
—here — and spoil my sister's party, and everything? Think 
of it— that poor woman — give her at least till to-morrow, 
'Squire. 

'Squirk. And time to escape ? Can't do it. You don't 
know their sort — slippery as eels, and — sorry, doc, but I don't 
see how I can do it 

Tom. But she couldn't get away, even if she tried. She 
doesn't suspect that you know. You can keep watch. You'll 
do it, 'Squire — say you will I I'll vouch for her. Quick — 
they're coming I 

'Squirr. M'm — ^hadn't ought to, but — well, I will But 
yoQ must give me your promise — your word of honor — you 
won't help her to get away, nor even warn her? Not a word. 

Tom. Not a word. I promise, 'Squire— on my honor. 

'Squire. All right. But to-morrow forenoon — at the 
hotel 

Tom. She'll be there. I promise. 

CSquirb is about to go l., but is seen by Agnes and Dolly, 
who enter c. d. Agnes starts, but by an effort calms 
hersetff cu she sees him. She comes dawn c ; Dolly re- 
mains up. Tom is r. c.) 

Agnes. Good-evening. 

'Squire. Good-evening, ma'am. Excuse me, I was Just 
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going. Had a little busiuess with the doctor, and didn't know 
I was interrupting a party. {About to go,) 

Dolly. But won t you stay and have a dish of ice-cream, 
Mr. Ferguson ? 

'Squire. No, thanks. Just as much obliged, but I'm not 
much for such things. Sorry to interrupt. Good-night. 

[Exit^ L. 

Dolly. Dear me, Tom, can't you ever have a minute's 
peace ? I never saw anything like it. Mrs. Gilbert wants to 
rest a little while. They made her sing so much, it's tired her 
all out. 

Tom. Sit down, Mrs. Gilbert, and perhaps I can give you 
something that will make you feel better. 

Dolly. Do, Tom ; she was so kind to sing, and it was just 
grand. And I'll run back and see to things. I certainly have 
my hands full. [^Exii^ c. 

Agnes. Thank you, doctor, but I don't need anything. I 
am a bit tired, that is all, and need only a little rest. {Looks 
about,') I am glad we are alone. There is something I want 
to tell you. 

Tom. Yes? {Goes and stands by her chair.) 

Agnes. I — I — it is something that I should have told you 
long ago. I have tried, but it was so hard, and — and — I 
waited, and now it is harder than ever. But now that I think 
of going away 

Tom. You are going — away 

Agnes. Yes, I must — soon — at once. I have duties else- 
where, and I must go— as soon as possible. 

Tom. But — but if I ask you to stay? If I tell you that I 
have no desire in life so great as to keep you here with me — as 
—oh, Mrs. Gilbert — ^Agnes — you know — you must know — 
that I love you, and 

Agnes. No, no, you mustn't — 

Tom. But I do. I can't help it. I want you, — you, and 
DO other. 

Agnes. It cannot be — never ! No, — no, it cannot be I 

Tom. I know, it may be too soon for me to speak thus to 
you. It is only six months since — your husband's death, — 
but I am willing to wait. Only give me a word of hope — tell 
me that in time 

Agnes. Oh, if you knew how I appreciate your offer — your 
love — and how I long to— to say what you ask me to say — 
but I cannot, I cannot. It is impossible. Think — think what 
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dtey are saying of me^ here. You are not blind — you are not 
deal They suspect me — they think I am not a good woman — 
and in spite of that, you — ^you ask me 

Tom. I ask you to be my wife ; to let me protect you — to 
prove my love, my faith in you. That is what real love is — or 
should be — absolute faith and trust — and that is my love for 
you. Can you refuse that love ? 

Agnes. I must — though it break my heart — though it kill 
Bte — ^I must, I do. 

Tom. But why — why ? 

Agnes. Because there is a barrier between us — a barrier 
which makes it wrong even for me to listen to your words. I 
meant to tell you — here — now — ^but I cannot, I — I haven't the 
strength. But to-morrow— come to me then — to-morrow mom- 
iDg— and I — ^will — tell — ^you — nil 

{She totters^ seeming about to swoon, and Tom catches her 
in his arms, just (u Susan enters r. At the same mo- 
ment Mrs. B. appears c t>., followed by Anna, then by 
Zeb., Eri, and, finally, by Dolly and How., Anna hav- 
ing given the cUarm, Susan stands grimly r., looking on, 
with a scortrful expression. Tom motions to Mrs. B., 
who rushes off L. The others group themselves in c. d., 
and at back, looking on with interest and alarm, Dolly 
comes down and stands by Agnes, while How. also comes 
part way down, at back, Agnes revives, looking aboutin 
a dazed, frightened manner, then starts feebly toward Q. 
D. She goes slowly out, assisted by Tom, with lyoLU^ fol- 
lowing closely, as the curtain falls, the others looking after 
them, with the exception of Susan, who still stands down 
R. At the last moment Mrs. B. rushes on L., with glass 
of water ^ goes up to c. d.) 
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ACT IV 

SCENE. — Same as Act I. The stave is removed, and the door 
and windows are open. Discover Eri, with broom, sweep^ 
ing at door. He works lazily, but gives a sudden swish of 
the broom into the face of Zeb., who enters d. f. 

Zeb. Hey, there I what y' tryin' t* do ? Can't y' see 
somebuddy's comin' ? 
Eri. Don't see nobuddy 'n p'ticlah. Got t' sweep. 

Zeb. enters, down to u, sits and lights pipe. Em has finished 
sweeping: leans lazily on counter. 

Zeb. That ain't no reason you should sweep it int' fdkses' 
faces, I guess. Where's Sam? 

Eri. D' know. 'Round yuh some'eres. How'd yo* 'njoy 
de pahty? 

Zeb. Fine. Had a scrumptious time. I tell you, that Mb* 
Gilbert's quite a singer, ain't she? Never heered nothin' 
like it. 

Eri. Yep. Reg'lar wobbler. 'D y' know she's gwine 
'way t' -day? 

Zeb. No I Is she? Whatf'r? Whereto? 

Eri. Needn't t'ink Ah's no info'mation bureau. Yuh come 
Mis' Birch. Mebby she'll tole y'. 

Enter Mrs. B., r. 

Mrs. B. Land, Eri, what you standin' there for? Ain't 
you got anything to do? 

Eri. Yass'm. 

Mrs. B. Wal, go and do it, then. If you ain't the laziest 
mortal ! 

Eri. Had t' sweep. {Goes l.) 

Mrs. B. I s'pose you did, but that ain't all you've got t' 
do. You'll find more out in the kitchen. 

Eri. Yass'm. Al'ays finds mo'. Ain't never no time 
when I don't find nothin'. Golly, Ah's gitt'n' tarred. 

[Exit^ L. 

44 
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Zeb. Gitt'n' «« tarred," is he? Ought t* be glad he don't 
git feathered, too. Say, Mis' Birch, what's this 'bout Mis' 
Gilbert's goin' away ? Is she ? 

Mrs. B. I s'pose she is. Got her trunk packed, 'n' told 
Sam t* tell Ben Shaw t' stop for her. ( IVipcs her eyes.) Oh, 
dear, I do hate t' have her go. I d' know when I ever met 
anybuddy 't I took sech a fancy to. She's jest made this house 
seem like another place, with her handsome face 'n' pleasant 
ways. I'm goin' t* miss her something terrible. 

(Mrs. B. is up by counter r. ; Zeb. still seated l.) 

Zkb. S'pose y' will. Mis' Birch ; but I guess you ain't the 
only one. 

Mrs. B. {sniveling, wiping her eyes). No; everybuddy, 
'most, liked Mis' Gilbert. Of course, that jealous old Susan 
Enner, 'n' a few like her, 't ain't worth noticin' I 

Zeb. What about Doc Britton ? Guess he's one 't 'U miss 
her. Been tryin' t' git her t' hitch. 

Mrs. B. What ? Wal, if you ain't a reg'lar gossip, 2^be> 
diah Bunn. Women gossips are bad enough, but when a 

man But, of course, you ain't got nothm' else t' do but 

smoke that pipe 'n' set around 'n' talk about other folkses' af- 
£urs. So you think Dr. Britton wants t' marry her, do you? 
Wal, I don't blame him, — but I guess he'll want. Her hus- 
band ain't been dead but six months. 

Zeb. All I know's what I hear, 'n' see. 

Mrs. B. Land, you can hear anything. 'N* as for seein'— I 
guess you don't miss much. Wal» she says she's got t' go— some 
Easiness, or something. I didn't ask any questions. Thank 
goodness, I ain't one t' meddle. 

Enter Sam, c d. 

Zeb. Hello, Sam. 

Sam. Hello, Zeb. Kind o' hot, ain't it? 

Zeb. Yes, 'tis. 

Mrs. B. Did you tell Ben Shaw, Sam ? 

Sam. Sure. But they wa'n't any use. He always stops. 
here anyway. Gee ! I kind o' hate t' have her go. Guess 
we'll miss her. 

Mrs. B. Miss her ? I should say we will. ( Wipes eyes.) 

Sam. Cryin' ! 

Zeb. Yes, she's been weepin' more 'n a quart of tears. 
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Mrs. B. Why, Zeb Bunn, I ain't no sech thing. You 
don't know what she's been t' me. Jest like a daughter. 
{Goes R.) But I must go 'n' see 'f they ain't something I can 
ao t' help her. Oh, dear, I wish she wouldn't go. [JSxi/, r. 

Zeb. She ain't the only one, is she, Sam? 'S I was sayin' 
jest before you come in, there's Doc Britton. He's dead in 
love with her. Reckon he'd marry her, if she'd have hioL 

Sam. Fool 'f he wouldn't. 

Zeb. That's right. Wouldn't mind bein' the second Mr. 
Gilbert m'self. 

£n/er 'Squire, c d. 

Sam. Good-morning, 'Square. 

'Squire. Good-morning. How's everything? 

Sam. Quiet Guess the party last night kind o' played 
people out. 

Zeb. Did me. 

'Squire. That so^ Zeb? I guess it doesn't take much to 
do that, does it ? Seems they had a pretty gay time of it. 

Zeb. Bet they did. Never had enough ice-cream b'fore 'n 
my life. 

Sam. Yes, 'twas a pretty good party. Mis' Gilbert's 
singin' was a treat. Hear her, 'Square ? 

'Squire. Yes. *Twas pretty good. Where is she this 
morning ? Up yet ? 

Sam. Oh, yes, long ago. All packed, ready t' go away. 
Going on the stage with Ben Shaw. 

'Squire. That's what I heard. Thought I'd call and say 
good-bye. 

Zeb. Better look out, 'Square. What 'd Mis' Ferguson 
say? 

'Squire. Oh, I'll risk that. I guess I'll wait around a feif 
minutes and see her ofif. 

Sam. All right, 'Square. Stage don't go for half an hour 
or so. Set down. 

'Squire. No, thanks. Wait outside. (Jn c. d.) Don't 
want to miss her. Let me know when she comes down. Will 
you, Sam? 

Sam. Sure. 

'Squire. Much obliged. Be out here, having a smoke. 

[Exit to L. 

Zeb. Huh 1 Beats me. Didn't know the 'Square 'n' her 
was s' well acquainted. Looks kind o' queer, seems t' me. 
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Seemed mighty anxious. {Enter Anna, r., with pU^-book.) 
Hdlo, here comes that great actress. 

Anna {looking up from book, which she was studying). 
You needn't make fun of me, Zebediah Bunn. Maybe I'll 
show joa some day, you and all the rest of them that doubt my 
talent. 

Sam. Guess it 'd be better, Anny Belle, if some o' your tal- 
ent, 's yoo tdl about, run t' washin* dishes 'n' makin' beds. 

Anna {reading from book^ and acting), " I defy you, Har 
old Estabrooke ! Ck) your worst. I am not the poor, weak, 
defenseless woman you take me for. No, — see — here are thti 
papers that prove your duplicity and my freedom. Ha ! ha ! 
Foiled at last ! At last ! " ( With an extravagant assump- 
tion of melodramatic fervor^ she seems to forget herself and 
(hi others, Zeb. sits watching her, open-mouthed. Sam looks 
on, amused, but trying to look severe, Dolly and How. ap- 
pear in D. F., in time to witness latter part cf the ^* scene,** 
looking on with evident amusement, Anna continues y rvithoul 
noticing those about her,) "What! the child? You know 
where my child is? Oh, you fiend, to thus take advantage of 
a mother's love. It is too much, I cannot defy you longer. 
My child !— oh, give me back my child ! " 

{Falls on knees, in supplication to a fancied enemy, holding 
up her arms, pleadingly,) 

Zeb, {rising, taking his coat, which he had held or placed 
ooer chair, folding it up, going and placing it in Anna's arms). 
Here, — take your child I I don't want it. 

{He and Sam laugh and applaud, Anna sees the coat, flings 
it onto floor and comes to herself Mrs. B. appears R.) 

Mrs. B. Anna Belle, you stop that nonsense, 'n' go 'n* fin- 
ish them breakfast dishes. If you ain't the worst I 

Anna {going r.). Well, I don't care. You may boss me 
now, but I'll show you — some day ; — so there ! [Exit, r. 

Mrs. B. She will have them spells. Sometimes I think she 
ain't quite right. Good-morning, Dolly, — and Mr. Wayne. 

Dolly. Good- morning, Mrs. Birch. (How. bows politely,) 
We came over to see Mrs. Gilbert. I hope it isn't true that 
she's going away to-day ? 

Mrs. B. I guess it is. It most breaks my heart. But it 
seems she's got t' go. Dear me, I feel like I was login' one of 
my own. 
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Dolly. She didn't tell us last night. It must be some- 
thing very sudden. 

How. Why, yes; I can't understand it. We — we want to 
tell her something. Don't we, Dolly ? 

Dolly. Why — m'm — yes; but you needn't tell it before 
everybody, Howard Wayne. 

Sam. Give us a guess ? 

Dolly. Oh, Mr. Birch ! You haven't an idea. 

Sam. Haven't, eh? Bet three t' one I can guess the first 
dip. 

Zeb. Me, too. You're 'ngaged. 

Dolly {terribly embarrassed^. Oh, — ^why — Mr. Bunn ! 
How could you ? 

Zeb. I couldn't, — ^but you could. That it? 

Mrs. B. Zeb Bunn, you're the worst I ever see. Don't 
you mind him, Dolly, — ^nor Sam, either. They're terrible. 

Zeb. Terrible good guessers. {Chuckles,') 

Sam. Bet Zeb struck it. {Gives How. a playful poke.) 
Eh, youngster? 

How. Well, — I suppose we might as well 'fess up. Don't 
you think so, darling ? 

Zeb. '' Darling ! " Oh, sugar 1 

{Hides his face sentimentally.) 

Dolly. Oh, — How-ard ! I — I think you're just awful — 
Sam* Nice ? 'Course y' do. 

(Dolly blushingly hides her face on How.'s shoulder ^ and 
he puts his arms about her. They stand c. Sam is up 
behind counter, Mrs. B. in front of counter , Zeb. l.) 

Efiter Agnes, r. She wears a summer traveling dress, 
with hat, and carries a hand-bag and umbrella. She 
starts bach, in surprise, on seeing so many present. 

Agnes. Why, I — I didn't know Good-morning, 

Dolly, — and Mr. Wa)me. 

How. Good-morning, Mrs. Gilbert. We're engaged. 

Dolly. Howard I 

How. Well,— ^en't we ? 

Dolly. Yes, of course, — ^but — — 

Agnes. My dear, let me congratulate you. And you, Mr. 
Wayne. (Dolly goes to her. Agnes fuis set down the bag 
and umbrellat now puts one arm about Dolly, kissing her, 
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and reaches ctti the other ann to shake hands with How.) I 
don't know which of you is most to be congratulated. 

How. Me t 

Dolly. I ! 

Agnes (Jaughing), Well, say both of you — the same. 
When did it happen ? 

How. Last night 

Dolly. At the party. But of course, we won't be — 

(Pauses, blusUngfy.) 

How. Married — 

Dolly. For a long time yet. 

How. Oh, 1 don't know. I may not care to wait. 

Dolly. But Tom says — ^he says I'm too young, and that a 
year or two 

How. Ho!— ''or two." I like that! Well, we won't 
quarrel about it, yet. {Affectitmately to her.) Will we — 
dearie? 

Dolly. Oh, Howard I — ^before all these people. 

Mrs. B. Land, don't mind us. I guess we all know how 
engaged couples act. 

Sam. Sure. Go ahead, (r.) Excuse me; guess this is 
a case of '< two's company, four or five's too many." 

\Exit, R. 

Zeb. As for me — ^be'n through the mill. Had one 'n' lost 
her. (Goes up.) Wal, got t' git along. Good-bye, Mis' 
Gilbert ; sorry t' have y' go. 

Agnes. Thank you, Mr. Bunn. Good-b3re. 

Dolly. I think it's terrible. Besides, it's so sudden. You 
never said a word about it last night. 

Agnes. No ; I didn't want to mar your party. But I must 
go. I have beoi suddenly called, and — I must go. 

Dolly. Well, I supp(»e if you must, you must. But you 
will come back ? 

Agnes. Perhaps — some time, I hope so. 

Dolly. Well, we'll take a little walk, and be here to bid 
you good-bye when the stage goes. Come on, Howard. (UpQ.) 

How. Yes, we'll all be here to kiss you good-bye. 

Dolly. Howard ! The idea I 

How. Sure. A very good idea. 

(Zeb. goes off c. to r., looking back and waving his hand. 
Dolly and How. follow him, going off to l., he laugh' 
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ingly teasing her and she playfully reprimanding Mm, 
Agnes goes up, stands looking after them sadly, Mrs. B. 
goes up near Agnes, looking off, over her shoulder ; sees 
somebody coming, starts back,) 

Mrs. B. If there ain't Susan Pinner comin' ! I don't see 
what she wants t' come here, where she knows she ain't wanted, 
for. 

(Mrs. B.I remains r. ; Agnbs comes down to l. c.) 

Enter Susan, c. d. r. 

Susan (to Agnes). Good-morning. May I speak to you 
a moment, Mrs. Gilbert, — (seeing ULsls. B.) alone? 

Agnes. I think so. Miss Pinner. 

Mrs. B. Oh, I s'pose you can, though for my part, Susan 
Pinner, I fail to see why you come here, at the last minute. 
Ain't you done enough already ? 

Susan. What I do, Mrs. Birch, is my duty, and duty is 
something I never shirk, for my duty is prompted by my Chris- 
tianity. 

Mrs. B. Huh ! I guess if you wa'n't quite so fast t' do 
what you call y'r duty, you'd have more real Christianity. I 
don't think Mis' Gilbert has time t' listen t* you. She's goin' 
away on the stage with Ben Shaw. 

Susan. I think she will grant me a few moments' conver- 
sation. Am I not right, Mrs. Gilbert ? 

Agnes. Yes. {To Mrs. B.) If you kindly will permit 
us, Mrs. Birch? 

Mrs. B. Oh, yes, — seein' you say so. (r.) But I should 
think — if some folks had any sense 

( Tosses head and exits R.) 

Agnes (r. c; Susan, c). You wish to speak to me, Miss 
Pinner ? 

Susan. Yes, I wish to say, Mrs. Gilbert, that I do not de- 
sire you to leave here with the impression that anything I have 
said or done has been in the spirit of animosity. If I have 
seemed severe, it has been because I was adhering strictly to 
what I considered my duty. 

Agnes. Yes, Miss Pinner; I think I understand. And if 
I have used any hard cmes in speaking to you^ I hope you will 
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bdkve that I did so in a moment of excitement^ and that I am 
Sony. 

Susan. Oh, I forgive you. I bear no ill will. It is our 
Christian duty to forgive those who misunderstand and malign 
us, and I forgive you. What I came here for, was to impor- 
tune you to try to come to a realization of the life of sin which 
you have been leading 

Agnes (with much dignity). Miss Pinner, I don't think I 
quite understand 

Susan. Please do not juretend, Mrs. Gilbert, that my mean* 
ing is not dear to you. I found you out — I ascertained that 
you were living a life that was not open to the world, and that 
there was something of which you were ashamed, which made 
you afiraid 

Agnes. I have indeed misunderstood your purpose in com- 
ing here. I thought it was to make peace with me — not further 
to misuse and vilify 

Susan. I came to offer you the hope of the Christianity 
which sustains me ; to say to you that in repentance and a new 
life is the only hope of salvation. No matter how low we have 
Men— even the thief may hope for pardon, if true repent- 
ance 

Agnes (^uriousfyy with majesty). Stop I I will not listen 
to you longer. You call that Christianity — charity — you, who 
do not know what kindness or forbearance is. I call it jealousy 
— vindictiveness — persecution, and you — you — a — ^hypocrite! 

{TTuy are c. Tom appears c. d.) 

Susan (with an assumption of injured innocence). And 
still I forgive you, — aye, to seven times seven 

Agnes. Go, — go, I say I I cannot stand your presence 
another moment. I — - 

(She now sees Tom, who goes to her^ teeing her in his arms^ 
she at first submitting. Susan looks at them^ in sneering 
haughtiness.) 

Susan {to Tom). Still blind, I see; still under the spell 
of a wicked fascination. . But even your eyes will soon be 
opened 

Tom (to Susan, sternfy). Not another word. Go ! 

(She looks at him, doubtfully : sees that he is in earnest. 
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smiles superciliously^ and, straightening up in her most 
dignified manner^ exits d. f.) 

Agnes {after a slight pause, shrinking from Tou). You 
— you mustn't, — no — leave me ! After I have told you, — 
after {She pauses, turning away,) 

Tom. No, I shall never leave you, and you shall not leave 
me. I want you, Agnes — now, always, — as my wife. I love 
you. Say you will let me love and protect you. 

{About to embrace her.) 

Agnes. No — no— I cannot. I am not fit 

Tom. You are all I want a woman to be — all I want^^j;^ to 
be 

Agnes. No. I am not what you think me. I am un- 
worthy of your love — even your friendship — your regard. I 
have lived a lie all the time you have known me ; from the 
very first — from that night last winter, when you asked me my 
— ^my — husband's — name, — taking it for granted that it was 
my husband who lay dead there, in that room. 

Tom. What ! — ^That — that man — was not 

Agnes. I have done wrong, I have sinned I But if you 
knew how I was tempted — how suddenly the temptation came, 
before I had time to realize what I was doing, or what might 
follow. You might forgive me — if you knew all — ^if you only 
knew. 

Tom. I will forgive you — I do. We are none of us perfect 
— none proof against temptation. Tell me — all — and it may 
not yet be too late 

Agnes {they are down c, he facing audience, but she stand- 
ing so that she can see ^ d. f. ; she now starts back, in ter- 
ror). Too late I 

Enter 'Squire, d. f., from l. Agnes is r. c, showing trepi- 
dation in spite of her efforts to be calm; Tom, l. c; 
'Squire comes part way down c.) 

'Squire. Pardon me, if I interrupt; but — may I have a 
few minutes' conversation with you, Mrs. Gilbert ? 

Agnes. Yes, if you wish. 

'Squire. Alone ? 

Tom. M'm— don't you think this is rather unceremonious, 
'Squire, considering that Mrs. Gilbert and I were — well, hav- 
ing something of a private conversation ourselves ? (He looks 
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tff Agnes ; noHcts that she wishes hhn to go.) Bat it's all 
right I'll wait outside. (In d. f.) 

'Squire. We won't be long. 

Tom. All right. (JTo Agnes.) Just outside. 

{She smiles <U him^ and he goes out to l.) 

'Squire. Sit down, won't you? {Pause,) I hope you 
will forgive noe, Mrs. Gilbert, if I seem rather abrupt and, per 
haps, a bit severe. I want to treat you a^ kindly as I possibly 
can under the circumstances, but the fact is, I — I am com- 
pdled to ask you a few questions. 

Aones (still standing, but with hand on back of chair ^ r. c, 
for support). I understand. Well, I am ready. 

'Squire. M'm — {looking keenly at her) your name is Mrs. 
Gilbert— Mrs. George William Gilbert ? 

Agnes. Yes. That is my name. 

'Squire. You are a widow ? 

Agnes. Why, yes, — yes, of course. 

( Wavers, in a confused manner, as if about to faint.) 

'Squire. You are quite sure? 

Agnes. Why, — what do you mean ? 

'Squire. That yotur husband is dead ? You have proo& 
of that fact ? 

Agnes {sinking into chair). Proofs? Don't you know — I 
— ^I don't understand. {She looks up at him, notices his eyes 
fixed firmly upon her. She cowers before him, then with a 
great effort forces a semblance of calmness.) Why do you 
question me thus ? What right have you to doubt me, to think 
Uiat I am not telling you the truth ? 

'SQxnRE. I have neither said nor implied, Mrs. Gilbert, that 
you are not telling me the truth. If you are accused of not 
telling it, yoxx are your own accuser. 

Agnes {rising). I? My own accuser? How dare you? 
What do you mean ? 

'Squire. I mean that I think it would be better for you to 
be quite candid with me, and tell me everything. 

Agnes. Everything? 

'Squire. Yes. For instance, in regards to the man who 
came with you to this hotel, during the snow-storm that night 
last winter, and who died so soon after arriving here — ^in that 
room. {Fdints r.) 
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(Agnis has walked part way up c, now turns ^ again com^ 
ing dawn. 'Squire is r. c.) 

Agnes (Jooking vl.). The man — ^who— died 

'Squire (approaching her). Was — he — your — husband? 

Agnes (looking at him in a daud, frightened manner^ for a 
moment^ then shrinking from him^ as if from a blow). I — I — 
yes, — why, yes 

'Squire (close to her^ peering into herfcue). You say he 
was your husband — the man who died in that room ? 

Agnes. Don't you know ? He died — ^he was buried 

'Squire. Yes. But — was he your husband ? 

Agnes (trying to bear up^ but faltering andfifiaUy almost 
giving way). What right have you to question me? What do 
you mean? I — I will not submit to such treatment — such 
cross-questioning. 

'Squire. You must. You must tell me the truth. 

Agnes. The— /ri^M / What do you mean ? 

'Squire. I mean that the truth is not what you have been 
telling me, Mrs. Gilbert, for — I know the truth ! 

Agnes. Then why do you torture me? Why do you keep 
me here and wring my heart, till I could scream aloud and go 
mad? Have I not had enough to bear? If you know the 
truth, tell it I Tell it — tell everybody. I want them to know. 
I will tell them — I. No, I have not told you the truth — I have 
lived a lie ever since that dreadful night last winter, and this 
is the end. I can stand it no longer. I want to tell the truth 
—the truth I 

(She walks about ^ almost in a frenzy ; now approaches d. 
If. i just as TovL appears in door. He comes forrvard as 
she seems about to faint, and catches her in his arms. S/te 
is overcome, and submits to him for a moment, with her 
head drooping on his shoulder.) 

Tom (to 'Squire). What does this mean? What have 
you been saying to her, that has caused this ? 

'Squire. I have been doing my duty, and she is about to 
do hers, by confessing that she has been living a life of decep- 
tion and — and of cr 

Agnes (suddenly reviving, facing him furiously). Don't 
speak that word I Of deception, yes, but not of crime. I am 
not a criminal. I have done wrong, I have been guilty of de- 
ceiving those who befriended me— even this, my beit of friends 
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(induating TcMi), but I have committed no crime. No, the 
man who came with me to this hotel last winter, and who died 
in that room, was not my husband. He was my brother, who 
was so ill that taking him to the South seemed the only means 
of saving his life. But he died, suddenly, and as I had given 
my name as Mrs. Gilbert — and that is my name — Dr. Brit- 
ton naturally supposed that he was my husband. I did not 
sajso. He asked, "What was your hiijsband's name — his 
age ? " and I told him. I never said the man who lay dead in 
the next room was that husband. 

Tom (Jairly daud by her words). But you let me be- 
lieve 

Agnes. Yes. I deceived you. I acted a lie, and I have 
had to live it ever since, though it has been a living torture and 
has made me wish for death. But the temptation was so sud- 
den—so great — ^that I yielded to it without knowing what I was 
doing. I had a husband — one whom I had foolishly loved, 
but who was not worthy of the love I gave him. He had 
sinned, and had been in prison. Only that day I heard that 
he had escaped, and in a flash came to me the temptation to 
let my brother's death make him free. {To Tom.) You made 
out the certificate which proved him dead and buried, and he 
was free — ^but could no longer pass as my husband. I did not 
have time to think of the complications — the consequences. 
Heaven knows I have had time to think of them since, and to 
pay the penalty for what I did. 

Tom. Then your husband is — still — living ? 

Agnes. But he is dead to me — forever — and so is my love 
for him. I thought what I had done might save him — might 
make him worthy of the sacrifice and of my love, but it did 
not. He has only plunged me still deeper into misery and 
despair. 

'Squire. Is it not partly your fault? Have you tiot acted 
as his accomplice? 

Agnis. I? — his accomplice? Never. Never have I been 
guilty of sharing in anything wrong that he has done. 

'Squire. What about Mrs. Livingston's diamonds? 

Agnes, Ah ! I see. You know about that. You know, 
no doubt, that he took them from the safe in the hotel where 
he was clerk, and when in danger of having them found in his 
possession, sent them to me. He thought I would keep them 
until it was safe for him to take them again. He still depended 
upon his old power over me — ^but he was mistaken. At firsts 
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I knew not what to do. I gave the package to you, doctor, 
thinking they would be safe in your possession, and I free from 
suspicion, until I could find out the address of the owner and 
send them to her. That is what I did. I sent the jewels back 
to Mrs. Livingston, though I could not tell them who it was 
that sent them. I have read in the papers that she received 
them. I did wrong, but I tried to make amends. 

'Squire. Yes, she received them. But I knew where the 
diamonds were, all the time, and considered you the accomplice 
of your husband. I am convinced now that I wronged you. 

Agnes. You thought me a — ^thief I 0-oh 1 

{Cavers her face with hands,') 

'Squire. You must admit that appearances were against 
you. 

Agnes. Yes, — yes ; I cannot blame you. But you believe 
me now? 

'Squire. I do. You need fear nothing from me. You are 
free. 

Agnes. Free ! Free ! 

Tom {going to her), I never believed you anything but 
what you are — ^what you have been to me all along, and shall 
always be— the one woman in all the world. 

(He forgets himse^and is about to embrace her. She draws 
away from him. They are down c, 'Squire up in door.) 

Agnes. No, no, — ^you must not. I can be nothing to jrou ; 
nothing more than your friend — your true and faithful friend, 
forever. Remember — my husband. 

Tom. Yes — ^he is living. I almost foigot. You — ^you still 
love him ? 

Agnes. No. I did, once — as I thought — with what seemed 
to me a love that could make any sacrifice. But not now,— 
no, my eyes have been opened. I love him no longer. But 
he is still — my husband. 

{She turns sadly away from Tom, who stands in an attitude 
of defection, 'Squire comes part way down, ) 

'Squire. I have something else to say, Mrs. Gilbert. Yout 

husband 

Agnes. Yes, yes, — ^what of him ? 
'Squire. Is dead. 
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Agnes. Dead ! He is dead ? I — I don't understand. I 
heard from hira only yesterday — he told me to join him — he 

threatened that if I did not And now — now you say he 

is dead? 

'Squire. It is true. He was shot and killed last night, 
while resisting arrest I had a telegram to that effect no( an 
hour ago. 

(Agnis looks at hinty as if scarcely comprehending his words. 
Tom looks up^ first at the ^^wxr^ as the import of his 
words dawns upon him^ then at Agnes, with an expression 
of sudden Joy and hope,) 

Tom. Then you are free — to be mine. Agnes I 

Agnes. No, no, — I deceived you — I am not worthy to be 

the wife of such a man as you. I willgoaway — ^Imustgo 

Tom. No, you shall stay here — as my wife. 

(*Squire has gone off to l. Cries -^ '< Whoa ! Whoa ! '* 
are heard outside. Sam hurries in vl.^ followed by Mrs. 
B. He goes up and exits d. f. She follows him, with a 
curious glance at Tom and Agnes, who also starts to go 
up Q.y'Yovi for a moment remaining down z. After a 
slight pause, Ben enters d. p. Behind him are Sam and 
Mrs. B., then How. and Dolly.) 

Sam. All aboard 1 {To Agnes.) Ready, ma'am? 
Agnes {about to get bcLg and umbrella). Yes, — I am ready. 

Enter Anna, r., then Eri, l. 

Tom {going toward her to c). She is not going, Mr. Shaw. 
(Agnes turns, looks at him with surprise, but great tenderness 
and longing.) She is going to stay — here I 

{He holds out his arms, Agi^es falters a moment, then takes 
a step toward him^ wavers, and is clasped in his arms. 
The others, grouped about stage, somewhat back^ look on, 
with surprise, but evidences of joy.) 
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THE COLONEL'S MAID 

A Comedy in Three Acts 

By C. Leona DakymfU 

Jmthr ofThi Time of His Life;' ''The Land of Night, ^ etc. 

Six males, three females. Coftumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors. 
Plays a full erening. An exoeptionaUy bright and amusing comedy, full 
of action ; all the parts good. Capital Chinese low comedy part ; two 
first-class old men. This is a ^ery exceptional piece and can be strongly 
recommended. /Hr^, a^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Colonel Robert Rudd, a widcwer of 

North Carolina 
Colonel Richard Byrd, a widower 

of South Carolina 

Bot Rtod ^^^ \ ^' ^^ antagonistic as their respective fathers. 

Mrs. J. John Carroll, a widow^ and Colonel Rudd*s sister^ 
tn-law* 

{UUA Carroll, her daughter. 
fEO Graydon, a youn^ gentleman of exceedingly faulty memory. 
Mr. James Baskom, Colonel Rudd s lawyer. 
Ching-ah-ling, the Chinese cook, a bit impertinent but by far the 
most important individual in the cast. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Early morning in the kitchen of the Rudd bachelor 
establishment. 
Act XL — The Rudd library, five days later. 
Act III.^ — ^The same. Evening of the same day. 

BREAKING THE ENGAGEMENT 

A Farce in One Act 

Bji W. C. Par her 
Two males, one female. Costumes, modem ; scene, an interior. Plays 
^lrellty minutes. A quick playing little piece suitable for vauderille use. 
Very br^ht and snappy and strongly recommended. 

Price, IS cents 

A PAPER MATCH 

A Farce in One Act 

By E. W. Burt, M. D. 
Two males, two females. Costumes, modem ; scene, an interior. Plays 
thirty-five minutes. Four mstic characters, all good. The heroine ad- 
vertises for a husband and gets her aunt's old beau to their mutual horror. 
Very lunny, easy and effective. Price, i^ cents 
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DRILLS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

FOR CHILDREN 

By HarrietU Wilbur 

Author of All the Tear Round,'* ** Little Plays for Little 
Players,'* **A Dream of Mother Goose " (in part), etc. 

A collection of pretty and pictnresqae drills containing sereral of un- 
osual novelty and effectiveness. Of the thirteen entertainments the fint 
seven are quite new ; the last six have appeared before as independent 
books with good success. All are published complete with diagrams and 
all necessary music that can be reprinted and full instructions for proper 
production. The following list of titles will give a better idea of the 
fmriety and scope of the collection than can be conveyed by any description. 

Price f 2S cents 

CONTENTS 

A BiLLiKBN Frolic. For eight boys, 

TiDDT Bear and Johnny Bear. For eight small boys. 

** NiD NiD Nodding." For any number of little children Jr$m 
three to six. 

The Workers. For twelve bojs. 

A Pop-Corn Ball. For eight, twelve or sixteen girls, tmehe 
or thirteen years of age. 

Highland Echoes. For any even number of boys. 

A Yard op Dandeuons. For eleven little girls. 

Juvenile Fantastics. For an ''equal number of girls and koj$ 
frofn six to nine years old. 

The Butterply. For any number of primary pupils. 

The Soap-Bubble Drill. For sixteen girls. 

The Tennis Drill. For sixteen girls. 

The Harvesters. For eight boys and eight girls. 

The Bread and Milk Drill. For ten children, boys emd girb. 

The incidcnttl music for **A Billikcn Frolic" it.publiihcd 
Mpcntely and ctn be sapplied in sheet music form. 

Price ^ JO cents 
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THE REBELLION OF MRS. BARCLAY 

A Comedy of Domestic Life 

In Two Acts 

By May K Counttyman 

Three male, six female characters. Costumes modern ; scenery, easy 
interiors. Plays one hour and three quarters. A clever and amusing 
cofuedy with a very popular cast; all the parts evenly good. There are 
many Mr. Barclays making their homes more or less uncomfortable all 
OTcr this country, and Mrs. Barclay's method of curing her particular one 
will be sympathetically received. Good Irish comedy parts, male and fe- 
Qiale. Strongly recommended. 

Price t 23 cents 

CHARACTERS 

Morton Barclay. Mrs. Brown, Moriotis sister. 

Roger Stuart, a neighbor, Cora, her daughter, 

Dennis O' Hara. Elsie Stuart. Roge/s sister. 

Ethel Barclay, Mortons wife. Mary Ann O'Connor. 
Ruth Carter, Ethefs sister. 

PA'S NEW HOUSEKEEPER 

A Farce in One Act 

By Charles S. Bird 

Three male, two female characters. Modem costumes ; scenery, a 
simple interior or none at all. Plays forty minutes. A roaring farce of 
the «• Charley's Aunt " order, admirably suited for high-school perform- 
ance. Jack Brown, visiting his chum, is tempted by his success in college 
theatricals to make up in the character of the new housekeeper, an at- 
tractive widow, who is expected but does not arrive. He takes in every- 
body and mixes things up generally. All the parts are fii-st rate and the 
piece fall of laughs and action. Strongly recommended. 

Hice, 13 cents 

A PRODIGAL SON 

A Comedy in One Act 

By Raymond M, Robinson 

Two male, three female characters. Costumes modern; scenery, an 
easy interior. Plays half an hour. A very original and amusing bit of 
fooling, easy to do and sure to please. The leading character is a tramp 
and fall of opportunity. Well recommended. 

JYice, /J cents 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE 

PLAYERS 

A G>llection of Simple Entertainments for Children, 
Suitable for use on Thanksgiving Day, Wash- 
ington's Birthday, Patriots' Day, 
and for general use 

By Harriettt Wilbur 
and others 

A collection of eleven easy and popular Entertainments for children ol 
all ages and both sexes, and suited to a great variety of occasions. The 
last six of these have appeared previously as independent books and hav« 
enjoyed great popularity in that form ; the first five are quite new. All 
contain all necessary music that is not easily accessible and diagrams ol 
all the drills and marches that are described. Where the costumes oSar 
any difficulty, as in the case of the Colonial entertainments, patterns are 
given so that these may be easily contrived at home. 

Price i 25 cents 

CONTENTS 

The Thanksgiving Feast. For fourteen boys and six girb. 
** Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater." For one little boy smi mw 
little girl. 

The Minute Men. For sixteen small boys. 

Priscilla. For ten boys and ten girls. 

Scenes From Hiawatha. For use by the whole schnL 

The a ll> America Eleven. For twelve boys. 

The Wings of Mignonette. For eight girls. 

The Dolls' Frolic. For two boys aid three girls^ 

The Golden Goose. For ten boys and four girls. 

Dorothy's Birthday. For nine boys and eight girls. 

The Lost Children. For seven boys^ Jive girls and eh$rm. 

A DREAM OF MOTHER GOOSE 

By J. C. Mar chant, $. J. Mayhew, Harriette fFilbur 

and others 

Containing : •• A Dream of Mother Goose/' « Scenes From Mothai 
Goose," " A Mother Goose Party," " Two Mother Goose Operettas." Km 
excellent and varied collection of simple entertainments from Mdllst 
Goose, for children of various ages. 

/V iif/, 2^ cents 
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SCENES IN A RESTAURANT 

An EotertaiDinent in One Act 

By Jessie J. Kettey 

Auihcr cf '*Our Church Fair;* " The Village Post-Office,* 
"Miss Primes Kindergarten;* etc. 

Fifteen males, ten females. Costumes modern ; scenery ooimportant 
Plays one hoar. A humorous presentation of what happens every day in 
die average restaurant, hitting everybody right where they live. Sure t« 
be popnjar. All parts good ; lots of UKident and chances for local hits. 
Can beTecommended. 

I¥ice, 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 
Mr. VMnS^heai wa U m. Mrs. Smlky, mi M^geni mother* 

fe—f { wpw/frfffff. Maud, her dmughUr; a tpoffed chUA, 

Mr. Kic«, m imean wtam, Mr. Delaney I j 

Mr. Fom, whr hms m pidm. Mr. Hazelton {«»^«»«<^ 

MiB. Brett. Mr. Hall, a bealib cramh. 

Mrs. Dacey. Jamet. bis servant. 

Mn. Slack, deaf, miidU^fd^ mtd alMif. Mr. Monroe, a cbnmU Ucher, 

Miss Drew. Hiram Greenback^ /tom way hoA, 

}As. Rich 1 ^w*-« Mary Ann, bis wth, 

Mr.lackaoQ f«^»^ Mr. Casey l w*-Ai /V«- l«*-A 

VLmSmiQTem, from the ewuOry. Mr. Mahoney f^r^i/romlrOmta, 

man^Ckmr,hi$beseriH, 

FUN IN A THEATRICAL OFFICE 

A Vaudeville Entertainment 

By Maravene Kennedy Thompson 

Seven males, sixteen females. Costumes modem ; scenery unimportant 
Plays a full evening. A complete vaudeville entertainment in itself or caa 
be osed as the frame for other specialties ; a « go-as you-please " show, 
-very elastic and adaptable to all places and circumstances. A big hit in 
^ original performance. Strongly recommended. 

I^ice, 23 cents 

CHARACTERS 
Ijdce V*4 * tbeaSrieai mge$a, \ LotRes 

Si/ve«^ V^ m siemtgr other, *!«• ^W?, Suflreno Rlier. 

Orchestra Carr, bkpiaaki. '^ Mr».T?kiling Arbutus ?knm. mi M 

tbirteeit cbudren, 
Mbs Anise Elderbloom. 
VAtJDEVILLE ARTISTS Frisky Dewdrop. 

Fluffy Flutter. 
-, ^- Madame Sylvs. 

ireneiemen Mrs. Bridget Casey. 

^ ~ .« Mrs. Rulethe Roost. 

nstffo De Btanacob Two ladies for sketch Uh ^imotA, 

CcofKe WasMiifftea UBCOn Mme. Carmendta. 

Ian GctnmgltaU. •• Pe«ch " Ott. 
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By the Author of ««Mr. Bob 

THE NEW CRUSADE 

A Comedy in Two Acts 

By Rachel Baker GaU 

Twelve females. Costumes, modem ; scenery, two interion. Plays one 
hour and thirty minutes. A very amusing satire of the servant girl ques- 
tion, brimful of telling incidents and effective lines. All the parts are 
good and of nearly equal opportunity, and practically play themselves. 
Well rehearsed, it is a sure success and goes with a scream. Irish, negro 
and Swede character parts and a « tough '* girl. Strongly recommended 
for ladies' dubs. Can be played only on payment of a royalty of #5jOO 
to the author. 

Price^ 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

Miss Morris, nothing if not businesslike. 

Mrs. Cogswell-Brown, who believes in codperative houukupii^* 

Mrs. Potter- Hewitt, who looks smalls but is not, 

Mrs. Raymond, who advocates **TheNew Crusade,"* 

Mrs. Archibald Tracey, in search of a maid and experience* 

Bridgett Mahoney, in search of**an ould gintleman. 

Mary Macguire, who likes **the theyaire in the winter toime,** 

Augusta Olsen, who comes from **Svedenforbig monay** 

Cassie Clay, who never ** takes suggestions from anybody"* 

iENNiE BURCH, who never **has time for afternoon tea,*" 
Iatilda Johnson, who likes **slaughtermobiles and a chojfkr!^ 
Merry, the settlement girl— who" s always **on de level."" 

COATS AND PETTICOATS 

A Comedy in One Act 

By Rachel Baker Gale 

One male (played by a woman), seven females, and if desired, sizteen 
girls for chorus. Costumes, modem ; scene, an interior. Plays forty-five 
minutes. A very lively and amusing piece introducing fancy dresses^ 
music and dancing. All the parts of about equal opportunity. Irish 
comedy part and two capital <' old maids." Very funny and not difficalt. 
Complete with music for the Suffiragettes' song and march and the Old 
Maios' song and march. Very strongly recommended* 

Price, 2S cents 

AN EASY MARK 

A Farce in One Act 

By Innis Gardner Osbom 
Five males, two females. Costumes, modem ; scene, an easy intcfioe. 
PlajTs thirty-five minutes. A side-splitting farce of college life lively enoogjb 
to suit the most exacting demands. Full of funny mcident and tellmff 
lines. Burlesque actor and « tough " young man parts ; the rest ** strai|^'* 
•ad all good. Recommended for schools. Mee^ es cents. 
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TUP 4WA¥PNINIi ^^y ^° ^^"'' -^^''*- ^^ ^- ^' Chahbebs. 

luJu An AELnlllU tour males, six females, bcenery, not diffi- 
cult, ohleflr interiors ; oostumes, modem. Flays a full eTening. 
Price, fiO CenU. 

THE FBOrrS OF ENLIfiBTENMENT g^yT'/oiifxo?" tw4\^: 

one males, eleven females. Scenery, ohiracteristlo interiors; oo«- 
tomes, modern. Plays a full ereniig. Recommended for reading 
clnbfl. Price, 95 Cents* 

BIS HCELLHfCT THE GOVEBNflR S^STAISTSi:^'^ V2 

males, three females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, oneinterior. 
Acting rights reserved. Time, a f uii evening. Price, 60 Cent*. 

AN inPAf HITCRANn Comedy in Four Acts. By OtCAB WnJix. 
an UPCALr llUJDAnil Nine males, six female*. Costumes, mod- 
em ; scenerv, throe interiors. Plays a full evening. Acting rigliti 
reserved. ^Id for reading. Price, 50 Cents. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEWfi EARNEST ^l'" i^ SiJS 

Wilde. Flvo males, four females. Costumes, modern ; scenes, two 
interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. Acting rights re- 
served. Price, 50 Cents. 

LADY WINDERMERE^ FAN ^C.^l? '"sir t!S«.^n^iSr?^ 

nialef^. Costumes, modem ; scenery, three Interiors. Plays a fall 
evening. AotiJig rights reserved. Price, 50 Cents. 

NATHAN HAT F Plav in Four Act.«?. By Clyde Fttch. Fifteen 
liAlllAil UALili uiales, four lenuiles. toBtumes of the eighteenth 
cnturvin Am*Ti<*a. Scenery, four interiors and two exteriors. Act- 
ing rights reserved. Plays a full evening. Price, 50 Cents. 

THF OTHPD FPI T nW Comodv in Three Acts. ByM. B. HOBKE. 
lUCf ViIlL.B rLLLrUTT six inah's, f.mr females. Scenery, two 

interiors : oogTnn^e<^, modern. l*r»)tc»siomil stage rights reserved. 

Piay.H a full evening, Price, 60 Cents. 

THP TVU4NNV HC TPAD^ Comt-dy in Four Acts. By C. H. 
illC illlAnni Vr ICAIVJ CuAMJii-KS. Four males, three fe- 
miileH. Hc'Mit'ry, an interior and an e.\t«^rior; costumets, modem. 
Acting rights reserved. Plays a lull evening. Price, 50 Centa. 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE ?;:^^!i^h^it;^. 

seven feiuah*%. rn-jtumes, modern ; .'<ccnery. thre«^ interiors and an 
extt-rior. Plays a full ♦^vming. St agr rights reserved. OlTered for 
reading only. l*rlc»», 50 <'cnt». 
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n. 01. Pin«ro'$ Play$ 
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THF A M A 7nN^ Farce In Three Acta. Seven males, five fe- 
lOb i\uLnId\jn%j males.* Costumes, modern; scenery, not 
difficalt. Plays a fall eveiiiiig. 

THE CABINET MINISTER S;X. 'S...^ "i^/aSJ: ^ 

tomes, modem society; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening* 

riANriY niflf Farce in Three Acts. Seven males, four fe- 
1/Alll/I 1/IVH m:iles. Costumes, modern; scenery, two Inte- 
riors. Plays two hours and u half. 

TUT PAY I i\QI\ niTFY Comedy in Four Acts. Four males, 
IIlEi UAI lAJIiU yiVrsA, ten females. Costumes, modera; 

•cenery, two Interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. 

inC UniTCr ra nPnim comedy in Four Acts. Nine males, 
niO nUVOts in unUCIV four females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

TUV IIARRY UriDQr Comedy in Three Acts. Ten males, 
IflL tlUDDI flUKoCi Ave feinalea Costumes, modern; 
scenery easy. Plays two hours and a half. 

IpiC Drama in Five Acts. Seven males, seven females. Costumes, 
M^W modem; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

f AriY RAITItfTinfl Play In Four Acte. Eight males, sevem 
§ai\Ul m/umirULi females. Costumes, modern; scen- 
ery, four Interiors, not easy. Plays a full evening. 

I L"|*|'Y ^^^^^ ^n Four Acts and an Epilogue. Ten males, five 
I4C1I I 1 females. Costumes, modem; scenery complicated, 
plays m full evening. 

mM APIQTPATI? Farce in Three Acts. Twelve males, 
IHAUlOIIWtlEi four females. Costumes, modem; 
f , all interior. Plays two hours and a half. 
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The Country Doctor 



A Comedy Drama in Four Acts 



By 
ARTHUR LEWIS TUBES 

Author of ^^ Valley Farm^* ^'^The Country Minister^ 
^^The Village Schoolma' am^'' ^^ Willow dale ^'' 
^^The Penalty of Prided' "^ Double Decep- 
tion^' ^''Through the Keyhole^' etc. 



Notice to Professionals 



This play is published for the free use of amateur players and or- 
ganizations only. Professional actors or companies producing it in 
any form or under any title, without the permission of the author, 
who may be addressed in care of the publishers, will be prosecuted to 
the full extent of the law. 
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CHARACTERS 



Thomas Britton, M. D., /A<; village doctor, 

Howard Wavne, in love with Dolly. 

'Squire Ferguson, the sheriff. 

Sam Birch, proprietor of the hotel. 

Zebediah Bunn, -uiho hangs around. 

Eri, that's all. 

Ben Shaw, the stage-driver. 

Agnes Gilbert, shadovied by fate. 

Dolly Brittoh, the doctor's sister. 

Susan Pinner, his housekeeper. 

Mrs. Birch, Sam's wife. 

Anna Belle Umstead, with aspirations. 



SYNOPSIS 



Act I. — Office of the American House, Elmville, N. Y., 
about nine o'clock od an evening in January. 

Act II. — Dr. Britton's residence, a morning early in the 
next June, 

Act III, — The same, in the evening, a week later. 

Act IV. — Same as Act I, the next morning. 
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COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Thomas Britton. A good-looking man of thirty or there- 
abouts, of marked refinement and intelligence. In first act he 
wears a dark winter suit, ulster, cap, gloves, etc. Act II, well- 
made and tasty summer business suit. Act III, dark evening 
smt, or full dress. Act IV, similar to, or same as. Act II. 

Howard Wayne. A handsome, energetic young fellow, of 
about twenty-five. Natural, good-natured and likeable. Natty 
summer suits in Acts II and IV ; in Act III, black sack suit 
or evening clothes. 

'Squire Ferguson. A portly, substantial and businesslike 
man ; rather stem in appearance and manner, but not wholly 
unsympathetic. He is plainly but well dressed. Not a "jay " 
type. 

Sam Birch. A busy, bustling man of fifty-five or sixty ; some- 
what countrified, but by no means a **Rube." Rather under 
the influence of his capable wife. He wears cheap, but neat 
and substantial suits, appropriate to the season. . 

Zebediah Bunn. t<ow comedy "country" character, but 
not to be exaggerated or made too ridiculous. A natural vil- 
lage type, tall, lanky and "green**; the typical country hotel 
lounger. Cheap winter suit in first act, with much-worn over- 
coaty caps with ear-lappers, tippet, etc. Act III, his dress-up 
clothes, a cheap, ready-made and ill-fitting suit, with paper 
collar and gay necktie. Act IV, similar to suit in first act, but 
of lighter material. 

Eri. a darky character part. May be either boy or young 
man. Shows signs of laziness; good-natured and easy-going. 
Clothes suitable to his position and the season, in first and 
fourth acts. Act III, black suit, suggesting the uniform of a 
colored waiter or butler. 

Agnes Gilbert. A woman of about twenty-five, beautiful, 
cultured and of winning personality and manner. In first act 
she wears a winter traveling dress, with hat and wraps, of 
good material, but not elaborate. Act II, nice summer cos- 
tume, not too fancy, with hat. Act III, an elegant summer 
evening gown, not extravagant. Act IV, plain summer dress 
of dark material, with hat. 

Dolly BRnroN. About eighteen years of age, pretty, win- 
some and a bit "flighty,** but entirely unaffected. Act II, 
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dainty summer costume, with hat. Act III, handsome summer 
evening gown, not over-elaborate. Act IV, similar to Act II. 

Susan Pinner. Thirty- five to forty years of age, prim, 
stern, and of a self-satisfied, self-righteous air. Plain of face, 
hair smoothly brushed back. Act II, plain dark house dress. 
Act III, another dark dress, just a little more dressy, with rib- 
bon or brooch at neck ; hair slightly waved or crimped. Act 
IV, same as Act II, with small, modestly trimmed hat She 
should appear severe and unyielding in speech, manner and 
deportment. 

Mrs. Birch. A busy, bustling woman, of outspoken and 
somewhat brusque manner, but sympathetic and likeable withal. 
Act I, winter house dress, of dark material. Act II, plain sum- 
mer costume, with small hat or bonnet. Act III, her best 
dress, of some rather gay material, with one or two fancy rib- 
bons, a large gold breastpin, earrings, etc. Act IV, plain 
calico or gingham dress. 

Anna Belle Umstead. A rather attractive but uncouth 
girl of about nineteen, discontented and not very agreeable, 
owing to her idea that she is unappreciated. Attempts to as- 
sume a manner above her station and intelligence, and suc- 
ceeds only in appearing ridiculous. Act I, cheap dress of 
heavy, dark material ; head done up in large cloth or towel. 
Act III, very much overdressed, in a gay costume of rather 
cheap material ; sash, ribbons, cheap jewelry, etc. Act IV^ 
calico dress, with white or gingham apron — not the fancy cos- 
tume of the usual stage ** maid." 

Man in first act, bundled up beyond recognition. Name 
not in cast. 

Time of Playing : — About two hours and a half. 



PROPERTIES 



Old hotel ** register." Small coal or wood stove, if possible. 
Box of sawdust. Torn paper and salt, to represent snow. 
Small bottle, wrapi>ed up. Doctor's small medicine case. 
Letter or piece of paper and lead pencil. Large bunch of roses. 
Shears. Small package, securely tied up. Books, newspaper, 
bric-i-brac, etc. Extra coat (Dr. Britton's). Glass of water. 
Floral decorations, for Act III, if desired. Dishes with ice- 
cream, or, if more convenient, glasses of lemonade. Pieces of 
cake. Tray. Play-book. Hand-bag. Lady's umbrelli. 
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SCENE.— C^<f of the Central House, Elmville, N. Y., about 
nine o* clock on an evening in January. The setting repre- 
sents the public room of a small country tavern. There is a 
short counter y with an old hotel register, etc, up r. ; if con- 
venient, a wood or coal stove; box containing sawdust, for 
cuspidor ; chairs, etc. Door in fiat, c, window l. c. At 
rise of curtain, Sam Birch is discovered standing behind 
counter, leaning over, Zebediah Bunn is tilted bctck in 
chair, l., smoking a pipe and snoozing, 

Sam ingoing and looking out of door, which he opens a crack ; 
the wind whistles and there is a glimpse of whirling snow). 
Whew I Regular blizzard. Guess the stage must o' got 
snowed in. 

Zeb. (rousing and looking lazily toward window). Reckon 
'tis. 'Twouldn't take much of a blizzard t* stall them old nags 
o' Ben Shaw's. Been on the road sence the year one. *T 
time is it ? 

Sam. 'Most nine o'clock, 'n' he's due 't eight. {The door 
opens quickly and Eri hurries in. He is very much bundled 
up, with tippet, etc. ; slams door and rushes to stove.) Hey, 
there, Eri, don't slam the house down, 

Eri. Cold — ^brrr ! (Shakes. He carries a small bottle, 
wrapped up.) Mos' friz m' nose oflf. 

Sam. Where y' been ? 

Eri. Down t' the store t' git some toothache drops f r Anna 
Belle. 

Zee. She got the toothache? 

Erl Reckon she has, 'r she wouldn't want no toothache 
drops. T'ink she's want 'em fr a sore heel ? 

Enter Mrs. Birch, r. She rushes to window or door ; looks 
out, 

Mrs. B. Ain't that stage in yet? 

Sam. Nope. Guess mebbe it's snowed in. 
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Mrs. B. Well, I wouldn't wonder if 'twas. I s'pose I got 
t* set up 'n' see 'f they's anybuddy comes, Anna Belle's got 
such a toothache. Eri, 'd you get thera drops ? 

Eri. Yass'm. Here they be. {Gives the bottle to her.) 

Mrs. B. Why didn't you bring 'em in ? I hope you don't 
think they'll cure her toothache 'f you stand here with 'eni. 
She's 'most crazy. (Hurries off R.) 

Sam. Al'ays somethin' ails that girl. 'F 'tain't nothin' else, 
it's aspirations. She's that romantical 

Zeb. Is she? Got the rheumatiz m' self. 

Sam. I said ro-mantical. Read s' many o' them novel 
book 's all, 't she's got all sorts o' hifalut'n notions. 'N' as 
f'r fashion papers, she spends half her time lookin' up the 
styles. 

Eri. Yass'r, Anna Belle, she's mahty stylish. (JJtibuttons 
coat,) Ain't s' cold's Ah was. Guess Ah'U go t' bed. 

Sam. I guess you won't, not till that stage gits in. May 
have t' build up the kitchen fire 'n' git supper f'r somebuddy. 
You wait 'n' see. 

Eri (r.). Yass'r. Ho, hum, hope it's gwine come purt* 
quick, 'case Ah's pow'ful sleepy. {Yawns and exits ^ R.) 

Zeb. {rising slowly y buttoning up coat, as if preparing to go"). 
Lazy, ain't he ? 

Sam (C). Lazy ain't no name for it. If ten dollar gold 
pieces grew in p'tater hills, he'd be too shif'less t' dig 'em up. 
I've seen others, though, 'twa'n't much more ambitious. 

Zeb. D' y' mean me, Sam Birch ? 

Sam. I ain't mentionin' names, but coats 't fit c'n be put on. 

Zeb. Oh, they kin ? Wal, it seems t' me, b'fore I'd insult 
one o' m' b«it customers 

{Hurries on with cap, tippet, etc.) 

Sam. Y' needn't get riled, Zeb ; I didn't mean anything. 
{There is a slight commotion off c, cries of " Whoa I** etc) 
There's the stage. 

{Goes and opens door, letting in a flurry of snow,) 

Zeb. {going and looking out of window). Yep, 'tis. 

Sam {closing door, going to R., calling off). Mari', here's 
the stage ! Eri ! Eri ! tell Mis' Birch the stage's in. {Goes 
and again opens door, admits Ben Shaw, who is muffled up in 
heavy ulster, etc., covered with snow.) Hello, Ben. Late, 
ain't y' ? 
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BsN. I should say so; 'most an hour. Couldn't get through. 
Worst snow we've had this winter, 'n' the drifts are something 
fierce. Got some folks for you. 

Sam. That so ? How many ? 

Ben. Two. Man and woman. He's sick. Better send 
for the doctor. 

Sam. Bad as that? {Enter Eri, r.) Eri, you run for Ih. 
BrittoD. 

Eri. Fo' de doctah ? 'N all de cold ? 

Sam. Sure, 'n' hurry up about it, too. 

Eri. Yass'r, 'f Ah don't get friz. [Exit, R. 

Ben. Come on, and help 'em in. 

(Ben and Sam go out c. ; Zeb. looks out window or door J) 

Enter Mrs. B., r. 

Mrs. B. Eri says some folks 've come. Wonder who 'tis. 

Zeb. D' know. Man 'n' woman, Ben Shaw says. Sick 
man. 

Mrs. B. Dear me, you don't say. Sick! I'll have t' have 
Eri build up a fire in the parlor. (^Goes R.) 

Zee. He's got t' go for the doctor. 

Mrs. B. Wal, then Anna Belle'll have t* help, for all the 
toothache. Mebbe she'll f rgit it. {Bustles off r.) 

{There is something of a commotion off c.f as Sam enters, 
. accompanied by Agnes Gilbert. Between them they are 
assisting a man who is muffled up beyond recognition. He 
is very weak, scarcely able to walk^ and is practically held 
up by the other twoy one on either side. They cross stage 
carefully and go off r. u. e,, slo7vly,just as Eri, wearing 
coat, haty etc, enters r. i ^,, followed by Mrs. B. Eri 
stops to look at the strangers j but is urged off c, by Mrs. 
B., who then follows the others off R. u. E. Zee. stands 
L., looking on curiously.) 

Enter r., Anna Belle Umstead. She has an old shawl about 
her ; her hair is awry^ and her face tied up with a large 
white cloth or towel, 

Anna. Who's come ? {Holds her face, with a woful ex- 
pression of great pain. ) Oh ! — O w ! 
Zee. Some folks. 
Anna. Didn't think 'twas cattle. Makin' me stay up. 
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with such a toothache ! I just can't stand it ! (Sits R. c, 
/w/^s her face i rocks back and forth.) Who are they ? 

Zeb. D' know. Man 'n' woman. He's sick. Ain't it no 
better ? 

Anna. No, it ain't. Those drops haven't helped it a bit, 
{Rises.) Guess I'll go to bed. 

Zeb. Mis' Birch said you'd have t' help, if they want any- 
thing, 'f you have got the toothache. Eri's gone after the doc- 
tor. Mebbe he can give y' somethin' t' ease it. 

Anna. 'F he don't, I can't do any work, I don't care who's 
come, Ow ! I guess I've got some feelings, if I am only a 
hired girl — slave, I call it. With my talent, too. I could go 
on the stage 

Zeb. Sure. Ben Shaw 'd give you a lift. 

Anna. Huh ! Not that kind o' stage, you gump. I mean 
act. 

Zeb. Oh ! play actin' ? I've heard 'tain't respectable. 

Anna. Huh! I guess 'tis, — as respectable as washing 
dishes and making beds in a one-horse hotel. 

Zeb. Thought Sam had a team. 

Anna. You think you're awful smart, don't you? (Rises^ 
puts on a grand air.) I feel it in me that I am des-tineid to be 
a great actress. I am dying to play Camill. 

(She pronounces it ' ' mi//. ' ') 

Zeb. Wal, they 'xpect the doctor every minute. Mebbe 
'tain't hopeless. 

Anna. Oh, that grand scene where she promises to give up 

Armund, and fairly tears her heart out (Her tooth gives 

a sudden twinge.) Oh, — ow ! 

Zeb. Guess you'd better git the dentist t' yank your tooth 
out. 

Anna (recovering). Then when he flings the money in her 
face, so ( With an extravagant gesture.) 

Zeb. Gee ! he must 'a' been a rich guy ! Did she ketch it ? 

Anna. And she turns pale 

Zeb. Kicks the bucket ? 

Anna. And falls in a dead faint 



Zeb. Thought she was dead already ? 

Anna. And in the last act, dying with consumption 

Zeb. Say, how many lives she got? 

AnKa. She cries out, ** Ar-mund ! Ar-mund I " 
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Zeb. He was a heartless cuss, wasn't he — not t' come 'n' 
see her when she was dyin' with the toothache7 Mebbe he 
threw all he had in her face, that time, 'n' didn't have the car- 
fare. 

Anna (^pc^ing no attention to his remarks, for the moment 
forgetting her toothache and acting in a melodramatic manner^. 
And then — ^when he came — ^at last — it was too late 

Zeb. Now, wa'n't that a pity? 

Anna. And with one last cry of despair, mingled with rap- 
ture at the sight of his face, flinging herself into his arms 

{^le falls into chair ^ pretending to die ; her tooth Jumps, 
and with a cry of pain y she puts hands to face. Mrs. B, 
enters y r. u. e., in time to witness the last part of the 
*' scene.'*) 

Mrs. B. Anna Belle Umstead, what you up to? Actin' out 
agin, are y' ? I declare, if you ain't the worst ! Thought you 
was dyin' with the toothache, a few minutes ago ? 

Zeb. She couldn't die till he come 

Anna (holding her face). Oh, Mis' Birch, it's awful bad. 

Mrs. B. Wal, 1 guess it ain't killin' y', if you're able t' 
carry on like that. Ain't you got a bit o' sense? Now, you 
go 'n' start up the kitchen fire — quick, too, — they've got t' 
have some hot water. I d' know but that man's dyin*. Dear 
me, I wish the doctor'd hurry. 

{Goes up and looks out of window,^ 

Anna. Oh, Mis' Birch, I ain't able 

Mrs. B. When they's a dyin' man in the house ? I guess 
you be. You hurry. 

Anna (sniveling ^ as she goes A? r. i e.). I don't care, I 
won't stay here 'n' be made a slave of. I'll go away, where 
my talent 

Mrs. B. Never mind your talent. Go 'n' fix that fire. 

(Anna, still sniveling, and holding her face, goes out r. i e. 
Zeb. is l., Mrs. B. up c.) 

Zeb. Pretty sick, is he ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, he looks like he wouldn't live till the doctor 
gets here. Poor thing, she's jest about distracted. 
Zeb. What they travelin' for, this weather, if he's so sick ? 
Mrs. B. He wa'n't so bad when they started, and — but 
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didn't git many p'tic'lars, there wa'n't much chance. {There 
is a stamping of feet off c. ) There, I guess he's come. ( Goes 
and opens door, admitting Tom Britton. He carries a small 
medicine case,) Come right in, doctor. I hope you ain't too 
late. 

(She hurries off r. u. ^e.^ followed by Tom.) 

Enter Eri, c. 

Eri (shivering), Brrr ! — 't*s cold. 

Zeb. Wal, y' can't 'xpect hot weather 'n Janawary. 

Eri. How's d' sick feller ? 

Zeb. Mis' Birch says he's low. D' know what Doc Brit- 
ton'll say. What 'f he should die? 

Eri. Have t' bury him, Ah reckon. That's what they 
mos'ly does with dead folks. 

Enter Sam, r. u. e. 

Zeb. Wal, Sam, how is he ? 

Sam. Done for, I guess. The doctor shook his head, as if 
they wasn't anything he could do. 

Zeb. That's too bad. How's his wife take it ? 

Sam. Don't seem t' sense it. She's white as a sheet, but 
acts calm. Say, but she's a beauty. 

Zeb. Is, eh ? Like t' see her. 

Sam. Purty as a pict're. Seems they was on their way t' 
start South, hopin' 'twould help him, but he was s' bad she 
didn't dast take him no further. He got worse after they 
started, and I cal'late the ride and the cold was too much for 
him. (Notices Eri, who stands r., listening intently.) Eri, 
you go in the kitchen and help Anna Belle. That woman's 
got to have some tea or something, or she'll collapse too. 

Eri. Yass'r, Ah's a-gwine. [Exitj r. i e. 

Zeb. Wal, guess I'll be gitt'n' on home. (Again buttons 
up coaty which he had thrown open,) Got quite a walk, 'n' 
the snow's deep. 

Sam. Yes, it is. 

Zeb. Be kind o* cur'ous t' know what happens. Guess 
I'll come over 'n the momin', 'f 'tain't too deep, 'n* see 'f he's 
dead. 

Sam. All right, Zeb. I'm afraid he will be. 

Zeb. (by c. d.). Wal, good-night. 

Sam (up behind counter). Good-night, Zeb. 
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Zbb. {opening door). Brr I Certainly is fierce. Wish I 
was home. VVal, good-mght, Sam. 

Sam. Good-night. 

Zeb. {as he closes door and disappears^ calling back). 
Good-night. 

Enter Mrs. B., r. u. e., weeping, and wiping eyes. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Sam I 

Sam. Is he 

Mrs. B. {sinking into chair, covering face). Yes, Sam. 

Sam {out from behind counter). 1 ain't surprised. The 
doctor couldn't do anything ? 

Mrs. B. No, he said it was too late. He was breathin' his 
last. 

3am. Well, it can't be helped. How does she take it ? 

Mrs. B. Like an image. She's a lady, you can see that. 
It's terrible. Just think, Sam, a dead man in the house. 
What are we goin' t' do ? 

Sam. Have him buried, I suppose, or sent away. Folks 
have got to die, and we'll make the best of it. What we want 
to do now is to look out for her. You'd better go and see 
about some tea or something. 

Mrs. B. {rising). I told Anna Belle to build up the fire. 
1*11 go 'n' see to it. {Goes r.) Oh, I'm that upset. The 

poor dear thing, with her husband dead — oh, dear 

[^Exity R. I E., weeping, 

(Sam again goes up behind counter, as Tom enters r. u. k.) 

Sam. Well, doctor? 

Tom. It's all over. 

Sam. I thought you'd be too late. 

Tom. Yes, he was dying when I got here. Nothing could 
save him. His heart gave out, and, with a complication of 
other things, and the effects of the journey and the cold — 
there was nothing I could do. Did you learn his name ? 

Sam. Ben Shaw said she called herself Mrs. Gilbert, so I 
suppose his is Mister Gilbert. That's all 1 know. 

Tom {buttoning up coat). Well, I shall have to ask her a 
few questions, so as to make out the death certificate. But I 
can see her to-morrow. Will you tell her I'll call ? 

Sam. Sure, doctor, I'll tell her. 

Enter Mrs. B., r. i b. 
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Mrs. B. Ohy doctor^ ain't it awful? It's upset me so I 
d' know what t' do. And Anna Belle, she's in a regular tan- 
trum — with the toothache and all. Y' never can tell but what 
she's putt'n' on, she's so great f'r actin', but I wish you'd go 
'n' see 'f you can give her somethin' t' quiet her down. She's 
takin' on somethin' terrible. She's in the kitchen, *n* if it 
ain't too much trouble. 

Tom. Certainly not. {Goes r.) I'll go in and see her a 
minute. [^Exit^ r. i e., taking his case. 

Sam. You'd better go in and see if there's anything you 
can do for that woman. It must be quite a shock to her. 

Mrs. B. Yes, I will. I'll see if she don't want a cup of 
tea. {To R. u. e.) Anna Belle's makin' some, but I declare, 
she's that crazy, I d' know 's it'll be fit t' drink. Why — here 
she comes ! {Slie starts back^ surprised at seeing Agnes, who 
enters slowly R. u. E., /<? R. c. She is pale^ with a sad ex- 
press ion^ and appears to be in somewhat of a daze,) Can — 
can I do anything for you ? 

Agnes {looking at her in a perplexed manner). No, — no, 
thank you, there is nothing you can do. Has the doctor 
gone ? 

Mks. B. Why, no; he's out in the kitchen seein' Anna 
Belle Umstead, she's got sech a toothache, and is that excited 
slic's takin' on terrible. Did you want to see him ? 

Agnes. Yes. 1 — 1 thought he might be willing to advise 
me, he seemed so kind. 

Mrs. B. Of course he will. He's one o' the best men 't 
ever lived, Dr. Britton is, 'n' he's jest the one t' help y'. He'll 
be glad t', too. Sam, you go 'n the kitchen 'n' see 'f the doc- 
tor can't come here. He must be through with Anna Belle 
by this time. 

Sam {coming down). All right I'll go 'n' see. {Starts 
R., but pauses J as Tom enters r. i e.) Here is he. 1 was 
jest coming after you, doctor. Mrs. Gilbert, here, wants you. 

Tom {to Agnes). I am entirely at your servive, Mrs. Gil- 
bert. 

Mrs. B. I'll go 'n' see t' your room, ma'am. I'll put y' 
in the one over the parlor. The stovepipe runs up through, 
'n' it's kind o* warm. Come, Sam. 

{Exit Mrs. B., r. u. e., followed by Sam. Tom, having 
placed his hat and medicine case on chair , is now c. ; 
Agnes r. c.) 
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Tom. Sit dowu, Mrs. Gilbert. You scarcely look able to 
staud. You mustn't give up, you know. 

Agnes {sluing). No, I mustn't — I shall not. But I am 
almost in despair, doctor, with this sudden blow. I had no 
idea he was so ill, and — may 1 be quite candid with you ? 

Tom. By all means. I shall be only too glad to give you 
any advice or assistance in my power. 

Agnes. Do you think it would be possible to bury — him 
— ^here ? I — to tell the truth, 1 find it necessary to be as eco- 
nomical as [)ossible. We were going — but I am ashamed to 
tell you my troubles — ^to bother you, a stranger 

Tom. Then I hope you will try to think of me as your 
friend, as one whom you may trust, and who will consider it 
a privilege to help you. I trust you will permit me to take full 
charge of the burial. It will be necessary to make out the — 
pardon me, if I pain you — the death certificate, in order to get 
a permit, and— shall I come to-morrow and see you ? 

Agnes. Why not to-night, doctor, — now ? 

Tom. Certainly, if you wish — if you feel equal to it. I 
only thought perhaps by to-morrow you would feel stronger 
and more like giving me the particulars. 

Agnes. Thank you; you are very kind, but I am quite 
able to do it to-night. It would be no less painful to-morrow. 

Tom. Then I will take a few notes, and 

{Takes old letter or fiece of papery and a pencil, from pocket f 
and prepares to write, not looking at Agnes. She sits R.) 

Agnes. Yes, — I am ready. 

Tom. Your husband's first name, Mrs. Gilbert, was ? 

Agnes. My — husband I 

{She starts at his questiony with an expression which denotes 
first surprise, then a swift thous^ht, followed by a sudden 
resolution. She looks over at Tom, with the terrified but 
hopeful look of one who, in despair, grasps at the last 
straw. Her lips silently frame the word ** Yes,^^ as she 
rises y grasping back of chair for support. ) 

Tom {glancing up at her, inquiringly, waiting to write the 
name). His name 

Agnes {greatly agitated, her breath shortened, but speaking 
'^iih forced calmness). George — George — William — Gilbert. 

Tom {writing). ** George — William " 



ACT n 

SCENE. — The sitting-room in the residence of Dr. Britton^ 
a morning early in the following June. The room is neatly 
and tastily furnished, denoting an air of primness and re- 
finement, and has a pleasant outlook, the door in fiat c, 
and one or two windows being open, disclosing the yard and 
lawn, with a glimpse of trees, shrubbery, rose-bushes, etc. 
There is table r. , with books, papers and magazines ; cozy 
chairs, divan; few well chosen pictures, brie dbrac, etc, 
Susan Pinner is discovered sitting severely upright r. c, 
near table, while Mrs. B. , wearing hat or bonnet, and hold- 
ing a hand-bag or small reticule, is seated l. 

Susan. I am a just person, Mrs. Birch — a Christian, I hope, 
— ^and 1 try to be charitable toward all, and look for the good 
in every person. But I must say, I cannot agree with you on 
this subject. I regard Mrs. Gilbert as a person of whom one is 
justified in having doubts. 

Mrs. B. ** Doubts," Miss Pinner ? I don't know what you 
mean by that. I don't see where you've got any call t* doubt 
she's a perfect lady, who's carried herself in a manner above 
suspicion ever sence she's been here. For my part, 1 never 
saw a sweeter, lovelier person in all my life, 'n' I don't see 
what cause you've got t' fling out — : — 

Susan. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Birch, but I was not 
" flinging out," as you call it. I hope I am above such trivial 
things as that, and — {rising) I think we would better drop the 
subject. 

Mrs. B. (rising). Oh, of course, if that's the way you feel 
about it. But I don't see where all your Christianity comes in, 
Miss Pinner, if I do say so. It seems t' me, folks 't pride 
themselves on bein' "just," 's they call it, generally turn out 
t' be nothin' but hard-hearted 'n' un)\ysX. 

Susan (very severe, but with the manner of misunderstood 
righteousness), I cannot help how my attitude impresses you, 
Mrs. Birch, and I harbor no resentment at your outspoken 
criticism, but I have my code — I adhere strictly to what I think 
is right — and nothing can swerve me from my chosen path. 

^5 
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Therefore, it will be better if we have no further discussion on 
this matter. 

Mrs. B. {bristling with indignation, hut making a rather 
unsuccessful effort to contain herself^. Oh, stick to your path 
by all means; 1 wouldn't have you "swerve** for me. But 
you couldn't convince me they's anything wrong about Mis* 
Gilbert, 'f you was t' tjilk till doomsday. {Starts up c.) I 
guess I'd better be goin*. 

{She goes up to c. d., but pauses y as she meets Dolly Brit- 
ton, who runs gaily in from R. She is bareheaded and 
carries a large bunch of roses and a pair of shears.) 

Dolly. Oh, — good-raoming, Mrs. Birch — how are you ? 
Isn't it the loveliest weather ? — and look at these roses. Just 
smell of 'em. 

{Puts roses to nose of Mrs. B., who sniffs delightedly.) 

Mrs. B. M'm — yes, they certainly are sweet ; but not a bit 
sweeter 'n some other things around here. {Glances sarcas- 
tically at Susan, then back at Dolly, with an admiring glance,^ 
You, Dolly, 1 mean. 

Dolly. Ah — you flatterer 1 Now, just for that, I'm going 
to give you half of these roses to take home with you. 

Mrs. B. But, Dolly 

Dolly. Yes, I am. Why, there's bushels more out there 
in the yard. It's better to pick 'em. Isn't it, Susan ? 

Susan. Mrs. Birch is quite welcome to all the roses you 
wish to give her, so far as I am concerned. 

Mrs. B. {to Susan, grimly). Thanks. *N' the thorns that 
goes with 'em, I s'pose ? 

Dolly. Oh, don't mention the thorns. Of course, every 
rose has a thoni, as Shakesf)eare or somebody says, but there's 
no use always looking for them. {She has laid roses on table, 
now takes shears and begins to trim them.) Besides, I'll cut 
them all off'. 

Mrs. B. Land, you needn't bother t' do that. Roses 
without their thorns *d be like some people without their snip- 
pishness — not natural. 

(Susan, disdaining this remark, turns and stiffly walks off l.) 

Dolly. My, that was a good one. You mustn't mind 

Susan, though. As Tom says, she means all right 

Mrs. B. Yes, but the meanness struck in^ 'n' it has t' come 
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out. She's so upright 't she's bent backwards. Urr — she 
gives rae the shivers one minute, 'n' makes me boil the next. 
1 don't see how you stand it livin' with her, you *n* the doctor. 

Dolly. Oh, we don't mind her. Susan has been with us 
for years, ever since my mother died, and we're used to her 
ways. Oh, say, why can't I send some roses to Mrs. Gilbert? 

Mrs. B. It would tickle her like everything, she's that ap- 
preciative. But I d' know what Miss Pinner 'd say. She 
don't approve of Mis' Gilbert. 

Dolly {dividing roses into two equal part s^. Don't you 
know why? It's because — but I don't know as 1 ought to say 
— it would be gossiping, and it's all nonsense, anyway. Susan's 
terribly dignified and sensible, in most respects, but she's 
mighty silly in one. There, you give one bunch to Mrs. Gil- 
bert, and keep the other for yourself. 

Mrs. B. [taking roses). Thank you, dear. But you didn't 
keep any. 

Dolly. Pooh ! All I've got to do is to pick 'em. 

Mrs. B. {about to go, but compelled to show her curiosity), 
M'm — I s'pose you meant — about Miss Pinner's being {looking 
i«, cautiously) "silly," as you said 

Dolly. Well, I ought not to have said it, and Tom 'd scold 
me Kke everything if he knew I did — it's so foolish and tor- 
ments him so— but the fact is, do you know — (confidentially^ 
tirith a mischievous shrug of her shoulders) Susan's always had 
aD idea she'd get Tom 

Mrs. B. As if he'd ever marry that old maid. 

Dolly. **01d maid!" — Susan? Goodness, if she knew 
you said that — why, she passes herself off as quite young. 

Mrs. B. Tries t', you mean. She don't fool anybuddy, I 
guess. 'N' that's the reason she hates Mis' Gilbert so, I s'pose 
— 'c^iuse he shows a kind of a fancy for her ? 

Dolly. Shouldn't wonder. But I don't think he means 
anything, yet — with her husband dead less than six months, 
and, — anyhow, she never gives him a bit of encouragement. 

Mrs. B. Just due respect for her husband, I s'pose. {In 
c. D.) But I really must be goin'. I never meant t' stay this 
long. Thanks ever s' much for the roses. I know Mis* Gil- 
bert '11 be pleased. {About to go out to \..y looks off,) For 
the land, here comes Howard Wayne, in his buggy, 'n' I de- 
clare, if that ain't Mis* Gilbert with him. 

Dolly {going up and looking off). Who,— Mrs. Gilbert? 
QTurns bcuk to K. Q.) O-oh I 
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Agnes. How do you do, Miss Pinner ? I hope you will let 
jae wait awhile, and see if the doctor comes. 

Susan. I suppose you can, of course, seeing you're a 
patient 

Dolly. Why, Susan, she's more than that. She's my 
friend — and Tom's. She doesn't have to need medical at- 
tendance, 1 hope, to come here. 

Susan. I dare say Dr. Britton will return soon. (^Goes i,.) 
I trust you will excuse me. [Exit^ l. 

How. I should say so— with pleasure. My, but ain't she 
the haughty thing ! The human iceberg. 

Mrs. B. No, — icebergs thaw out; 1 don't b'lieve she ever 
will. Whatever made you start t' walk 'way over here, Mis' 
Gilbert ? You could 'a' sent for the doctor. 

Agnes {seated by table, r. c). 1 — I thought the walk would 
do me good. 1 am weaker than I thought. Had it not been 
for Mr. Wayne, who kindly took, me into his buggy, I don't 
know but I should have fallen by the way. I am very grateful, 
Mr. Wayne. 

How. Ho! that wasn't anything. The pleasure was all 
mine, I assure you. Going to take you back, too. 

Agnes. Thank you, but I wouldn't think 

How. Well, it isn't your think, so — not another word. 
I'm in no hurry, and I'll wait. Dolly '11 take me out and show 
me the roses 'n' things. Won't you, Dolly? 

Dolly (at first inclined to pout^ with a slight show of jeal- 
ousy, but by this time fully restored to her accustomed good 
spirits^. Sure I will. Come on. (JJp in c. d.) Mrs. Birch 
has a bunch there for you, Mrs. Gilbert. 

Mrs. B. Yes, — see ! {Holds up roses.") 

Agnes. How beautiful ! (Mrs. B. gives her roses, which 
she smells ; rapturously,) Why, they are almost as good as 
medicine themselves. They breathe of hope — and rest — and 
peace. Thank you, Dolly. 

Dolly. Oh, you're welcome. Come on, Howard. 

{Runs out to i.,,follo7ved by How., who has taken a rose 
from Mrs. B., which he shakes in Dolly's face, as they 
go out,) 

Mrs. B. {down to c). Guess they'll make a match of it. 
Agnes {smiling, looking off c). Do you think so? 
Mrs. B. I see the signs. When young folks begin t' act 
that way — well, them's sym't'm it don't take a doctor t' under- 
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Stand. {Looks keenly at Agnes.) But as for yours — they're 
different. It ain't love with you — 't any rate, I don't think 
it is. 

Agnes {with a faint smile). No, Mrs. Birch, it isn't love 
with me. 

Mrs. B. Then what is it? You ain't well, 'n' yet I can't 
see 't anything's really ailin* y'. The heart's a good 'xcuse 
when it's somethin' we don't want folks t' know about. 
(Agnes starts slightly , with an inquiring look.) Now, I ain't 
pryin', 'n' you know if you've got a friend in the world, it's 
me. But they is them {with a knowing glance l.) as would 
like t' git the best of y', if they could. 

Agnes. Why, ^rs. Birch, what do you mean? Who 

Mrs. B. Ain't you got eyes ? If y' have, cast 'em in the 
direction of Susan Pinner 'n' her **code." You want t' look 
out for her ; she's got too much religion — what she calls " re- 
ligion," I mean. 

Agnes. I have noticed her coolness — her disinclination to 
talk to me, — but I thought it only her way, and — but I wish 
you would be more explicit, Mrs. Birch. Perhaps I do wrong 
in coming here. If it causes comment 

Mrs. B. You don't havet' give Susan Pinner cause. She'll 
find it. Don't you know she's been after the doct'r for years, 
'n* now that he's took up with you 

Agnes. Mrs. Birch ! I beg of you — are — are people saying 
that ? Are they gossiping about — about Dr. Britton and — me ? 
Oh, I have been blind, stupid ! I ought to have known that 
even so much as encouraging his friendship would mean some- 
thing like this. But I thought my affliction — my — I ought to 
have known — I ought to have known. 

{Goes up R. c, as if to leave.) 

Mrs. B. Huh I I wouldn't call Susan Pinner "people." 
You'd be pretty foolish t' let what she says worry y'. {She 
goes upi is about to exitj meets Tom, who enters c. jy.from r., 
carrying medicine case.) Here's the doctor, now. Doctor, 
here's Mis' Gilbert come t' see y'. She ain't feelin' very well. 

Tom {nodding cordially to Mrs. B., then going and shaking 
hands with Agnes). Good-afternoon, Mrs. Gilbert. 

Agnes {rising). Good -afternoon, doctor. 

Mrs. B. (with a knowing smile, unnoticed by the others'). 
Guess I'll be goin'. Two's company 
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(S^irugs her shoulders and exits to R., looking back,') 

Tom. Still suffering from the same malady, I see — worry — 
woman's characteristic complaint. For a time I laid it to the 
shock of your husband's sudden death, but that must have 
worn off, to a considerable extent, at least, after five months, 
so we must find some other cause. You are not happy here. 

Agnes. Happy? — no, but as contented, I think, as I could 
be anywhere. I have found friends — I have made a living, 
thanks to your influence and my ability as a music teacher, but 
— pardon me, doctor, but I have deceived you. It was not 
altogether as a patient that I came to see you to-day. It was 
as one seeking a friend — a friend who can be trusted as I be- 
lieve you can be. You have been kindness itself since — since 
that terrible night last winter, and — now I have come to ask you 
for still further proofs of your kindness. 

(She is sealed r., by table ; he c.j facing her.) 

Tom. I will do anything in my power to help you, Mrs. 
Gilbert, as I have already told you. 

Agnes (rising, walking nervously up stage, looking off c. 
in both directions y then R. and L., as she comes back to c, 
where Tom, having risen, stands waiting for her to speak), I 
— I hardly know how to tell you, doctor, what it is that I wish 
you to do, but — of all the people whom I have met since I came 
to this village, last winter, you have been the kindest and the 
most considefate. I feel that, even if others have looked 
askance at me, and thought it strange that I have had so little to 
say about myself, and have been slow to satisfy their curiosity, 
you have believed in me — and do believe in me, still. 

Tom. Yes, Mrs. Gilbert — I do. 

Agnes. Thank you. And now I am going to put your 
faith in me to a test. I have no one else to go to, and you 
have promised to help me. {She takes a small package from 
pocket of a bag,) You see this package? 

Tom. Yes. 

Agnes. I want you to keep it for me — guard it safely — and 
tell nobody of its existence, or of this conversation. 

'i'OM. But — I — I hardly understand What 

Agnes. And ask no questions — yet. 

Tom. It is rather a strange thing you ask me to do, Mrs. 
Gilbert. And yet 

Agnes. And yet — you are willing to trust me — to do it? 
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not blame you ; I should not even be surprised, 
no explanation — now. What is in the package 
you to keep it for me — I cannot tdl you. You 

nd quickly, 

K decided, already. 

rr/y). Yes? 
me the package. 

'•.ing \.., fearfully). Be careful — here I 

im the package, which he has barely time to eon- 
newspaper which he takes up from table, when 
Ws R. She pauses, as she sees Agnes.) 

I ! — excuse me, Mrs. Gilbert. 1 thought the 

lave prescribed for you by this time 

i has, Miss Pinner. I was about to go. 

{Goes up.) 

m't hurry on my account, I beg of you, {^Crosses 
^ with sarcastic insinuation.) 1 have no desire 
h Dr. Britton's professional business. 

Inter Doixy, C, fallowed by How. 

»m, Mr. Ferguson is out here. He wants to 
:an see him a minute. It is quite important, he 

him to come in. I will see him in the office. 

1 right. 

^arts, but pauses as How. speaks.) 

tell him. \_Bxit, c. to r. 

will excuse me, Mrs. Gilbert ? 
;rtainly. I was about to go, anyway. 
;. ; Tom, r. c. ; DoLLV up c, ; AcNES, l. c.) 
1, but you can't go till Howard does. He's 
! you back to the hotel, and he isn't ready to go 

hink I will walk back. 

ie idea I When Howard is here, with his buggy. 
He'd feel slighted if you did. Besides, I' want 
letliing, if you and Tom are through. I'mgoing 
r, and 1 want you to play 
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Agnes. A party ? 

Dolly. Yes — next week. G)me out in the garden, where 
Howard is, and we'll tell you all about it. Then Tom and 
Mr. Ferguson can have this room to themselves. 

{Takes her to c. d.) 

Tom. I will see you again before you go, Mrs. Gilbert. 
'Squire Ferguson can't detain me very long. 

Dolly. If he does, we'll butt in, and scare him off. 

{She laughs and goes out c, followed by Agnes, who, in 
dooTy meets 'Squire Ferguson. She greets him; he 
nodSf taking off his hat, and gives her a keen, suspicious 
looky as he enters, looking back after her for a moment. 
Tom, who still holds the newspaper in which he had con- 
cealed the package, now puts paper on table and slips 
the package into side pocket of his coat, Just as 'Squire 
turns and comes down to c.) 

Tom. Good-afternoon, 'Squire. 

'Squire. How d' do, doctor? Lady caller, eh? 

Tom. Yes. You know Mrs. Gilbert ? 

'Squire. M'm — yes ; met her once or twice. Fine-looking 
woman. Patient, eh? 

Tom. Yes, she hasn't been strong since the sudden death 
of her husband, last January, when they were compelled to stop 
at the hotel, and he became suddenly worse. You remember ? 

'Squire. Y-yes, seems t' me I do. Said she was taking 
him somewhere for his health, didn't she? 

Tom. Yes, they had started for the South, but were over- 
taken by the heavy snow-storm, and forced to stop here. He 
died, as you know, a few minutes after they entered the hotel. 

'Squire. And she stayed right on here. Wasn't that kind o' 
queer? 

Tom. I don't see as it was. She was not well herself, and 
was without much means, so decided to stay here and teach 
music. She has been fairly successful, thanks to her ability 

'Squire. M'm, yes — and your assistance. Oh, that's all 
right. You're an influential man, and always helping folks. 
But, didn'«- it ever strike you that she's got a little too much 
ability, and too much style and good looks, to be an ordinary 
woman — the kind that would bury herself in a little country 
village like this, without some good reason ? 

Tom. The shock of her husband's death — her grief — the 
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necessity to earn her owd living — wliat better reasons should 
she have? But I don't suppose you came here to talk about 
'Squire ? 

£r — well, no, not exactly. I came for a little ad- 

.edical, though. 

, — not medical f 

No. Fact is, doctor, it's — well, it's a little legal 

th me? What have I been up to now, sheriff? 

Oh, I guess it ain't you, doc. I don't believe 

'cr suspect you of robbery. 

bbery ? 

That's it. They've put it up to me to track the 

lat ! — they think you'll find a thief around here ? 

very probable, does it? 

Well, you can't always tell. Anyhow, I've been 
h. Told there's reason to think the thief that took 
1 dollars' worth of jewelry is somewhere in this 

law I they must be on the wrong scent. There's 
id here that would steal. Why, there isn't a man 

we don't know all about. 

No? 

Not a man. M'm — well, what about a— a 

-wonjan? 

Sure. Thieves ain't always men. 'T any rate, 
lices ain't. 

ly, no, of course not; — I know — but — you say 
lave been stolen ? Whose — where? 
In Asbury Park — from a hotel safe. They sus- 
ho was employed as clerk. The jewels were taken 
it week — belonged to a Mrs. Livingston who was * 
e. Suspicion fell upon the clerk, who passed by 
Parker, and he roust of got wind of it, for he 

, — he got away, — with the jewels ? 

Yes; but they're on his track, and it seems they 
t an accomplice in this neighborhood. 

they say who this accomplice is — or who they 
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•Squire, M'm — well, y-yes ; they give some pretty strong 
hints. But I ain't supposed to mention any name, just yet 

Tom. Then why do you come to see me? 1 don't qui le 
understand. 

'Squire. Well, the fact of it is, I guess I'm overstepping 
my authority, and mebbe Til get into trouble, but I know 
you're a square and honest man, and wouldn't hinder the law, 
so 1 thought I'd tell you a thing or two, seeing it kind o' — 
well, kind o' strikes kind o' close to you 



Tom (rising; indignantly). What ! — am I accused 



'Squire. No, no, of course not. But it's somebody — 
somebody you're a little bit interested in, I guess, and I thought 
you might like to be on your guard. 

Tom. On my guard ? Why — who 

'Squire (looking about, cautiously). Now, of course 1 ain't 
saying there's anything wrong — you can't always go by circum- 
stantial evidence — but — in regards to You see, the dia- 
monds were sent 

Enter Susan r., in time to interrupt this speech. 

Susan. I beg your pardon, if I have interrupted, but I 
thought you were going in the study, doctor, and 

Tom. We will. Come in, 'Squire. (Goes r.) 

'Squire. Thanks, but I'm in a hurry. Got to drive to the 
post-office. Supp>ose you jump in and ride there and back 
with me, doc. 'Twon't take but a few minutes, and we can 
talk on the way. Save so much time. 

Tom. Very well. Susan, will you get me my other coat ? 
It's pretty warm for this one. 

Susan. You wish the lighter one, doctor? 

Tom (removing coat). Yes; it's hanging over a chair in 
the office, I think. ('Squire Juis gone up to c, about to exit.) 
In just a minute, 'Squire. [Exit Susan, r. 

'Squire. All right. I'll unhitch the horse. (Looks out.) 
Quite a collection of rigs out there — yours, young Wayne's, 
and mine. Looks like a procession. (Laughs and exits to l.) 

(Tom takes off coat, leaving in pocket the package, which he 
has forgotten. Susan reenters r., taking coat and help- 
ing him on 7vith the other one, also giving him his hat.) 

Tom. Thanks, Susan. If anybody wants me, tell them I'll 
be back in a few minutes. 
Susan. Very well. 
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{He exits c. to l. ; she stands looking after hitn^ with an 
expression of fondness. After a moment starts back^ 
7vith a dark look, as Dolly and Agnes enter c.) 

Dolly. Oh, Susan^ what do you think ? — Mrs. Gilbert has 
consented to play at my party, and to sing. 

Susan (r., with the coat in her hand), Mrs. Gilbert is 
very kind, 

Agnes. I could scarcely refuse to grant the request of one 
who has been so kind to me. Miss Britton 

Dolly. " Miss " Britton ! — Dolly, you mean. 

Agnes. Well — ** Dolly," then. And besides, your brother 
— Dr. Britton — has been such a friend to me. 

Susan. M'm — yes. I thought he had something to do 
with it. 

(Susan, who has held the coat in her hand^ now absent- 
mindedly feels the package in the pocket, takes it out and 
glances at it, then holds it carelessly, Agnes recognizes 
the package, starts, being barely able to conceal her dis- 
may, Susan notices her agitation and watches her keenly, 
Susan is r. ; Dolly, c, up by door ; Agnes, l. c, showing 
faintness, with her hand on bcuk of chair.) 

Enter How., c. 

How. Any time you're ready, Mrs. Gilbert, I am. 

Agnes. Thank you, but I — I am not well. The heat is 
oppressive, and I feel faint. {Sits.) 

Dolly. Shall I get you a glass of water ? 

Agnes. If you please, — yes. [Exit Dolly hurriedly, l. 

How. Well, there's no hurry. I'll wait till you feel better. 
Just let me know. But I left the horse standing, so 1*11 wait 
outside. 

Agnes. You are very kind. 

How. Oh, that's all right. Take your time. 

\Exit, c. to R. 

(Susan carelessly lays the package on table ; Agnes eyes it 
anxiously^ clasping her hands neroously, and, noticing 
that Susan is watching her, looks away from table, with 
an effort calming herself,) 

Susan. Came over you rather suddenly, didn't it ? 
Agnes. Yes; I have such attacks frequently. I am not 

strong. 
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SusAK. I've noticed you seem to need the doctor's atten- 
tion pretty often. 

(^ Agnes /i^oks at her^ about to speak, when Dolly enters l.^ 
with glass of water, Susan turns and goes out r., /// a 
dignified manner, taking coat, but leaving package on 
table,') 

Dolly. Here it is. {Gives water to Agnes, who drinks.) 
Do you feel better now ? 

Agnes. Yes, thank you. Will you tell Mr. Wayne that I 
am ready? 

Dolly. All right. {Calls, as she runs off c. to r.) How- 
ard ! Mrs. Gilbert's ready to go. 

(Agnes rises, looks out c, then l. and r., goes cautiously 
to table, after a pause takes up package. Just as she does 
so, Susan rehiters r., unnoticed by Agnes, and watches 
her, Agnes conceals the package in her dress or hand- 
bag, and exits c. d. to r., without looking back. Susan 
gives her a suspicious glance, goes to table, looks hurriedly 
among papers, etc, then goes to c, and straightening up^ 
with a knowing look, almost of triumph, and a grim, sar- 
C4zstic smile, stands looking off to^., as the curtain falls.) 



CURTAIN 



Acrm 

SCENE. — Same as Act 11^ in the evenings the following week. 
It is the night of Dolly's party, and there are some floral 
decorations about the stage, while the door and windows are 
open, showing Japanese lanterns, etc., outside. The scene 
may be elaborated to suit convenietice, and, if desired, may 
be set on the lawn or in the yard adjoining house, Sam and 
Zeb., in their ^^ dress up** clothes, seated, the former r., the 
latter L., ecuh with a dish of ice- cream, or glass of lemonade 
atid piece of cake, 

Zeb. Quite a party, ain't it ? 

Sam. Yes, 'tis. Doc Britton lets that sister o' hisn have 
about anything she wants, 'n* when he does anything, he does 
it up right. Wal, she's a nice little gal. 

Zeb. Yes. Purty 's a pict're, too, ain't she? Seems so 
her 'n' that young Wayne feller's go'n' t' make a match of it. 

Sam. Looks like it. Speakin' o* matches, what about doc 
'n' Mis' Gilbert? Things kind o' loomin' up in that direction, 
too, seems t' me. Talk about purty — wal, she's a beauty, she 
is. Ain't nobuddy 'round here 't can hold a candle to 'er. 

Zeb. Guess that's right. But say, Sam, ain't y' heard some 
talk about her ? 

Sam. What talk? 

■ 

{Rises, placing glass or dish on table R.) 
Enter Mrs. B., c, unnoticed, 

Zeb. Why, about Mis' Gilbert. Folks 'r' sayin' some kind 
o' queer things about 'er. 

Mrs. B. «' Folks?" Who's "folks," I'd like t' know, 
Zebediah Bunn ? You 'n' one or two others, I s'pose? I 
should think men like you 'd better be in bigger business than 
rakin' up suspicion ag'inst a woman 't you don't know a thing 
about. 

Zeb. That's jest it, Mis' Birch. If folks knew a little more 
about her, mebbe they wouldn't s'mise quite s' much. I ain't 
got nothin* ag'inst her. Never said nothin*, either. For my 
part, I'd be glad t' take her part, 'f necessary. 

28 
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Sam. She's lived at the hotel 'most six months now, 'n' 
Mari' 'n' I never seen a thing that wa'n't jest right yet. Did 
we, Mari'? 

Mrs. B. No, of course we ain't. Jest because a woman 's 
got gumption t' keep her own business t' herself, and not tell 
xneddlin' folks all they want t' know, they have t* up *n* try t' 
make out she's got somethin' t' hide. What if she has? Who 
ain't, I'd like t' know ? I guess it's a lucky thing for most of 
us 't we don't have t' tell all we know. 

Zeb. Guess 'tis. Here t* -night, ain't she? 

Mrs. B. Yes. She's goin' t* sing before long. 

Zeb. Good. Hear she's a reg'lar warbler. 

Sam. You bet she is. Sounds like one o' them op'ry sing- 
ers 1 heard once when I was down t' New York. 

Mnter Eri, l., with tray, on which are dishes of ice- cream or 
glasses of lemonade, 

Zeb. Hello, Eri. You here? 

Eri. Yes. Dis is who 'tis. 

Mrs. B. Yes, we had Eri come over 'n' help. The doctor 
'n' Dolly's been kind t' us many a time, 'n' Eri was willin*. 
Wa'n't you, Eri? 

Eri. Suah, Ah was. Glad t*. Seein' d' pahty, 'n' gitt'n' 
all d' 'freshments Ah can eat. Lawdy, Ah's 'bout full t' 
bust'n' o' ahse-cream *n' lemonades. (^C/p in c. d.) Gwine 
out t' see 'f anybuddy wants some mo'. [^Exil, c. 

Sam (near c. d.). Come on, Zeb. I^t's go out where the 
rest o' the young folks be. 

Zeb. (rising). "Young folks?" That's me. Where be 
they? 

Sam. Oh, out there. Guess when Dolly Britton asked us t' 
come, she meant for us t* enj'y ourselves. 

Zeb. Reckon she did. 

Mrs. B. Yes, 'n' wa'n't it nice of her, t' ask everybuddy, 
so 't we could all have a good time? I wonder where Anna 
Belle is? 

Sam. Seen her out there a little while ago. Wonder 'f 
she's goin' t' act out for 'em ? 

Mrs. B. She will if they give her a chance. All Anna 
Belle thinks of is actin'. I d' know's she'll ever be any good 
agin wait'n' on table 'n' washin' dishes. She 'd ruther dress 
up 'n' act like that Camill woman, or somebuddy o' that sort. 
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If you see her, Sam, tell her t* come in here. I want t* tell 
her t* behave herself. 

Sam. All right. Come on, Zeb. \^£xif, c. d. 

Zeb. Tra a-comin*. (/« c. d.) Might give *em a jig 
m'self, *f they was t* ask me. 

{Dances a few jig steps and exits c.) 

Mrs. B. (looking after him). For the land's sake. Zebe- 
diah Bunn dancin' a jig I What next, I wonder ? 

Enter Anna, c. 

Anna. Did you want to see me, Mis* Birch ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, Anna Belle, I did. I want t' tell you, for 
goodness' sake, don't go t' showin* off. 

Anna. Why, Mis' Birch, what do you mean ? 

Mrs. B. Oh, actin' out one o' them ** scenes," 'r anything 
like that. Don't let everybuddy know you're such a ninny. 1 
must say, that dress is pretty showy for a girl that works for a 
livin' in a hotel. 

Anna. That's no sign 1 can't have a little style, is it? I 
guess 1 earn all I get, and my own money paid for it. 1 don't 
intend to stay here long, and work in your old hotel, either, — 
so there ! It's beneath me, and I've got talent that's being 
wasted in this place. Some day, you'll hear of me as a great 
actress; see if you don't. 

Mrs. B. Great actress ! Great foolishness, I call it. But 
we won't talk about that now. 1 want you t' have a good time 
t'-night, only I hope you'll be careful 'n' not show off. Mis' 
Gilbert's goin' t' sing, 'n' I guess anything you could do 
wouldn't seem like much, by the time she got through. 

Anna. Oh, you think Mis' Gilbert's so wonderful that no- 
body else can do anything. She's nice, I know, and I like her, 
and she's a good singer — but I've heard others. Besides, she 
told me herself that she thought I had talent. 

Mrs. B. Oh, she did? Wal, she's that kind-hearted she 
didn't want t' hurt y'r feelin's tellin' the truth. {Looks c. 
to R.) Here she comes now, with Dolly. 

Enter Dolly and Agnes, c. d. r. 

Dolly. Good-evening, Mrs. Birch. And Anna Belle, too. 
I'm so glad you came, and I do hope you'll have a good time* 
Mrs. B. Of course we will. We are. 
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Anna. Yes, it's a very nice party. 

Agnes. Isn't it ? I tell Dolly she's a perfect jewel when it 
comes to giving people a good time. 

Mrs. B. So you're enjoyin* yourself, too ? 

Agnes. Why, of course I ara. How could I help it ? 

Anna. I hear you're going to sing ? 

Agnes. I don't see any way out of it, now. Really, it 
isn't my fault. You must blame this little girl. 

{Fondly indicating Dolly.) 

Dolly. Oh, I'm willing to take all the responsibility for 
that. What about you, Anna Belle? Aren't you going to 
g^ve us a recitation ? 

Anna. Oh, no, thank you. I — ^really, I don't know any 
very good ones. Most of my recitations are scenes from the 
•dracna, and require costumes and stage acceressories. 

{She pronounces it as spelled here — ac-cer-es-so-ries.) 

Mrs. B. Wal, why didn't you ask Ben Shaw t' lend you a 
few? 

Anna. Oh, Mrs. Birch, not that kind of a stage. The 
idea ! 

Dolly. Well, I'm sorry, but you see if you can't think up 
something that will do, Anna Belle. Now I must go out and 
see how things are going. 

(JShe goes out c. Mrs. B. follows her to c. D. Anna is 
L. c, Agnes, r. c.) 

Mrs. B. And I'll go along and see 'f there ain't something 
I can do t' help. They'd never dare ask you, Anna Belle, in 
all them fixin's. [Exit, c. 

(Anna walks about y putting on airs.) 

Agnes. You look very nice, Anna Belle. 

Anna. Do you think so, Mis' Gilbert? I s'pose some folks 
think, just because I have to work in a hotel, I haven't a soul 
above such things. But oh, Mis' Gilbert, I am burning with 
the desire to soar — to shine in the world — to be a star I 

Enter Eri, c, with tray, in time to hear this speech, 

Eri. Wow I Help ! Call out de fiah depahtment. Anna 
Belle's on fiah ! [Exit^ l. 
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(A ingoing to h., as if to strike Eri, but coming hack as 
isses him). Ves, that's just the way I They all make 
me. But I'll show them — I'll show tlicm yet. (Eri 
his head in l., unnotieed.) I feel it in me that I have 
I'ine afflatus t 

Whoop! Now she's full o' sall'rytus. {Disappears.) 
JA (indignantly, then half in tears'). 0-oh ! I could— 

won t stand it, I'll go away from here 

lES. Never mind, Anna Belle. You mustn't blame 
because they don't understand yon. Perhaps — some 
^ou will really know the pain, the sadjiess, of being mis- 
itood — when you have not the power to defend yourself. 
JA. You are, I know you are. Mis' Gilbert. I've heard 
talk, and — well, I— {Looks r.) Oh, here's Miss 



oks at Susan with as much as to say, "And she's the 
ne!" and goes out c. Agnes crosses to L,, Susan 
>wi« to c.) 

lES. Good-evening, Miss Pinner. 
AN {coolly, assuming her most severe aspect). Good- 
g- 

(ES {starting up toward C. D.). I think I will go out- 
expect me to sing, and it is nearly time, I believe. 
AN. Wait, please. I wish to speak to you. 
JEs (pausing C. v.). Yes? 

AN. I trust you will not consider that I am taking too 
a liberty, Mrs. Gilbert, but I think it my duty to say 
[ am about to say, I am a Christian, I hope — a woman 
ries to do what is right, and to shirk no res]X)nsibility, 
er painful. 

FES. Yes, Miss Pinner, but — may we not take that for 
i, and — and get to what you have to say to me ? I have 
noment. 

\N. Very well. Then we will waste no time — no 
It is simply this, Mrs. Gilbert — I think it is best — for 
wn good— your safety, in fact — that you leave this place 
e. 

lES. What do you mean, — why do you presume to 
luch a suggestion to me ? 

«N. I speak from firm conviction, from more than a 
on of what you arc 
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Agnes. What — I — am — why, 1 



Susan. The fact that you are not, at least, what you pre- 
tend to be — an honest woman, one with whom it is best for 
self- respecting: people to associate. 

Agnes. You pride yourself on your Christianity. Christi- 
anity? — ah, stich as you profane the word. (Susan is about to 
reply, straightens up in horrified indignation,^ Don't speak 
to me — don't deny it — you do ! you do ! You profess to be a 
Christian, then you seize the first opportunity to ruin another 
woman's reputation, as a ravenous wolf seizes its prey. You 
don't wait for even a glimmer of the truth — you don't give one 
a chance to defend herself — no, you follow her up, you hound 
her, you try to get her in a corner — you, with your Christianity ! 
— ha ! — your self- righteousness — your hypocrisy — your bigotry 
and your — jealousy ! 

{She sinks into chair ^ overcome , and striving in vain to com- 
pose herself,') 

Susan. Are you quite through? If so, perhaps you will 
permit me to speak. 

Agnes. Oh, I didn't know what I was saying. You drove 
nop to it ; I didn't mean to give way like that, but I am not 
well — I am nervous — unstrung 

Susan. I meant to spare you, to warn you, and to prove to 
you my desire to befriend and assist ypu. But now — now, 
after those words, I shall do only my duty. You have cliosen 
to defy me ; you must suffer the consequences. 

Agnes (risifigy partly composed y and with dignity). Your 
duty, by all means. I would not have you shirk it for me. 
You have assumed that I have something to hide, that I am 
not an honest woman, and that I have cause to fear you. Well, 
prove it — prove that thos^ hints — yes, accusations, — are justi- 
fied — or you may have to suffer the consequences. 

Susan. I — I ? What do you mean ? How dare you 

Agnes. There is such a thing. Miss Pinner, as malicious 
slander, and a penalty for it, under the law. I am not the 
poor, helpless woman you seem to take me to be. I have 
friends — I am not afraid *of you — I demand of you — now — that 
you prove what you have said — do your worst ! 

Susan. Mere bravado. You will see. If by friends, you 
mean Dr. Britton, I think I can convince even him — with all 
his seeming infatuation for you — that he has been mistaken. 
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Enter How., c. D. 

How. Oh, here you are ! Been looking for you, Mrs. 
Gilbert. Dolly wants to know if you can sing now? The 
people are getting anxious. 

Agnes. In a few minutes, Mr. Wayne. Tell her I will 
come soon. 

How. Why, you look all excited — and pale. What's the 
matter ? Has anything happened ? 

Agnes. No, — no, nothing has happened, only I have not 
been well, you know, and — really, the thought of singing makes 
me nervous. 

How. Hoi I hope you aren't afraid of anybody that's 
here. They don't even know what good singing is, half of 
them. 

Agnes (^smiling). Thank you, — that's encouraging. 

How. Oh, now, — I didn't mean that. I'm always putting 
my foot in it. What I meant was — they don't yet, but they 
will, as soon as they hear you. 

Agnes. That's better — and very kind of you. 

How. Well, — you know me. It's the way I always do 
things. 

Agnes. Yes, I understand. 

(Dolly appears c. D.) 

Dolly. Howard Wayne, it takes you forever to do any- 
thing. Might as well do it myself, in the first place. Oh, 
Mrs. Gilbert — can you sing now ? 

Agnes. Yes, Dolly, I am ready. {Goes up,) 

Dolly. All right. I'll tell 'em. 

{Runs off to R., followed by Agnes. How. is about to fol- 
low, when Susan, 7oho has stood down r., unnoticed by the 
o tilers, speaks, and iie pauses, coming part way down,) 

Susan. Mr. Wayne. 

How. Yes, Miss Pinner. 

Susan. One moment. I wish to speak to you. 

How. Well, but — I haven't long, you know. 

Susan. It won't take long. I merely want to know if you 
will ask Dr. Brit ion to see me here ? 

How. Why, — yes, I'll tell him. But I guess he's pretty 
busy jusc at present. Won't it do by and by? 
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Susan. I prefer to see him at once. Tell him, please, that 
it is something quite important, but that I will detain him for 
only a very short time. 

How. Oh, very well. {About to go out c, but pauses^ 
turns and looks at Susan.) Say, see here, Susan 

Susan. Miss Pinner, if you please. 

How. Oh, yes, — pardon me, — Miss Pinner. What you 
up to now ? 

Susan. Up to? What do you mean, Mr. Wayne? 

How. On the scent again, I guess, — eh ? Mrs. G. 

Susan. I do not comprehend such talk, Mr. Wayne, and I 
would resent your insolence if I thought you worth it, — but if 
you refer to Mrs. Gilbert, I am not, as you choose to put it, 
" on the scent" I do feel it my duty to say that I do not con- 
sider her a proper person for — Dolly — to associate with. 

How. Dolly I — that's a pretty good way to get around it, 
Su — Miss Pinner. But of course you mean the doctor. 

Susan. Sir ! 

How. Oh, come now. Miss Pinner, own up. Everybody 
knows you're after the doctor, and have been for years. You 
might as well *fess. 

Susan. Mr. Wayne, you are going altogether too far. Your 
impudence is quite beyond endurance. 

How. I suppose it is, but I guess you'll have to endure it 
for a minute or two. (Slie is about to go out r., but he inter- 
cepts her.) You are so fond of telling other people the truth, it 
seems to me it's about time somebody told you a little. 

Susan. You will please to let me pass, Mr. Wayne. I am 
utterly astonished at such talk from you. 

How. No doubt you are. You aren't accustomed to hav- 
ing others take the liberty you are so fond of taking yourself. 
But I'm taking it. You might as well listen, 'cause I'm wound 
up. You've been scheming to catch the doctor all these years, 
and any woman he looks at is bound to incur your hatred. 
Just now it happens to be Mrs. Gilbert, and you're trying to 
hatch up something against her to break it off. (Susan ///w^j, 
her indignation almost beyond bounds, but he gives her no op- 
portunity to speak,) But you can't do it — no matter how you 
try. And as for your ever getting him — ha ! — why, you're 
'most old enough to be his mother, and 

Susan. Mr. Wayne — sir ! — how dare you speak to me in 
such a manner? 

How. Well, I suppose I oughtn't to— and I guess I've said 
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to6 much, but — well, it's ^ said, and I won't go back on it. I 
won't ask you to forgive me either, for 1 know you wouldn't, 
and — (Jn c. d.) to tell the truth — I don't care a hang whether 
you do or not. {About to go outy but pauses,^ Oh, I believe 
you said you wanted to see the doctor ? All right, if I run 
across him I'll send him in; though I don't know as it's safe. 
You may want to propose to him. {Laughs and goes out to r.^ 

(Susan, in great indignation^ walks back and forth, having 
been standing l., suddenly turns and collides with £ri, 
who has entered and started up c. He carries an empty 
tray, which she causes him to drop,) 

Susan. Why don't you watch what you are doing ? 

Eri. Reckon 'twas you-uns done dat ar, missus. 'Twas 
you dat bunked. {Picks up tray.) 

Susan. It was entirely your fault. {Goes r.) 

Eri {up c). 'Spect it was, missus. Gen'ally is mah fault, 
whatevah happens. But Ah cal'late yo' had somepin' t' do 
wid it dat time. 'Pears t' me yo's one o' de rambunctious 
kind. Miss Pinnem. 

Susan. Don't speak to me I How dare you ? I shall re- 
port your to Mr. Birch. \Exity r. 

Eri. Laws a massy, ain't she de ole catamaran ? 

Enter Zeb., c. 

Zeb. Hello, Eri, where you goin' ? 

Eri. Gwine t' pick up de dirty dishes, 'n' see 'f any ob 'em 
want some mo' ' freshmen ts. 

Zeb. I don't mind having a few, Eri. Git me some, will 
y'? 

Eri. Land o' libin', Zeb Bunn, yo' had 's much 's fiveteen 
dishes o' ahse-cream 'n' a dozen pieces o' cake already, *n' 
'nough lemonsade t' swim in. 

Zeb. Ain't nuther. You al'ays could lie faster 'n a boss 
could trot. 

Eri. Huh ! 'Twouldn't take veh fas* lyin' t' beat some 
ole nags. VVal, Ah reckon 'f yo' go out 'n de kitchen, dey'll 
let yo' hab some mo'. Ah's got t' wait on de comp'ny. 

\^Exity c. D. R. 

Zeb. Hey, there, — what y' call me? Guess I'm comp'ny, 
's well 's the rest of 'em. Had an invite. 

Enter 'Squire, c. 
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'Squire. Hello, Zeb. 

Zeb. (who has started l., tww turmng). Hello, 'Square. 
You come to the party, too ? 

'Squire. Jest dropped in. Wasn't invited, but had a 
matter of business. 

Zeb. Oh, — business? Seems so y' needn't 'a' butted into 
tfce party. Reckon I'd 'a' waited till mornin*. 

"Squire. Maybe you would, if it had been your business, 
but this happens to be mine. Where's Doc Britten ? 

Zeb. {nodding toward c). Out there, I guess. 

(^The prelude to a song is begun on the piano, off ^^ c., then 
a beautiful soprano or contralto voice, supposed to be that 
of Agnes, is heard singing a high-class, but not too elab- 
orate, song, Zeb. stands in c. d., listening; 'Squire 
down R.) 

'Squire (after a pause ; the music still continuing). Who 
is it? 

Zeb. Mis' Gilbert. 

'Squire. Oh I Sing some, can't she? 

(Zeb. holds up hand, indicating silence, and goes off to r. 
'Squire goes up to c. d., stands listening. After another 
pause, Susan enters r., at first unseen by him. She waits 
a moment before speaking. The singing continues until 
song is finished, then there is a burst of hearty applause 
outside,) 

Susan. 'Squire Ferguson. 

'Squire (turning, coming part way down). Oh, Miss 
Pinner, — good-evening. Guess you think it's kind of queer, 
me coming to your doings without an invitation, but, the fact 
is, it's on a little urgent business that couldn't very well wait 
till to-morrow. 

Susan. Not at all, Mr. Ferguson. Was it with Dr. Britton ? 

'Squire. Yes. Think he can spare me a minute ? 

Susan. I am quite sure he can, and will. I will see that 
he is called, at once. (Goes up to c. d.) 

'Squire. Much obliged. 

Susan (coming back, speaking in confidenticU tones, with a 
manner of sly satisfaction). And was it about a — a certain — 
woman ? 

'Squire. M' m — a woman ? 
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Susan. Yes. 

'Squire (starting^ in spite of himself ; looking straight ai 
Susan, keenly). It might be about my indigestion— or the — 
er — lumbago. 

Susan. But it isn't. I think I know what it's about, 
'Squire Ferguson, and — perhaps I know a little more than — 
well, something you'd like to know. 

'Squire. M'm, — that so ? And perhaps you know enough 
to keep it to yourself until the proper time comes to disclose it, 
—eh. Miss Pinner ? 

Susan. I think I do, 'Squire Ferguson. You may trust 
me. Now, if you will step into the doctor's office, I'll see that 
he is found and sent in to you. {Shows him to r.) 

'Squire. Thanks, Miss Pinner. M'm — I've heard that 
women make pretty good detectives, sometimes, and — I b^in 
to think it's true. 

Susan {knowingly). Yes, — 'Squire? 

'Squire. Y-yes; especially — jealous women. 

{He exits r. Susan glares after him, angrify,^ 

Enter Eri, c. d. 

Susan. Did you see Dr. Britton out there ? 

Eri. Yass'm. He's dare wid de rest ob 'em, list'nin* to de 
singin*. She's gwine sing some mo' right soon. 

Susan. I wish you would send him to me, at once. 

Eri {looking off to r.). Yass'm. Yuh he come now, 
ma'am. 

Enter Tom, c. ; Eri exits L. 

Tom. Did you send for me, Susan ? 

Susan. Yes. I wished to speak to you a moment. 

Tom. Couldn't you wait? It seems as if I might be per- 
mitted to have a good time, once in a while. 

Susan. But this is very urgent, doctor. It is in reference 
to — to that woman. 

Tom. Will you be so kind as to explain whom you mean 
by ** that woman"? 

Susan. You know whom I mean — Mrs. Gilbert, as she 
calls herself. I have had my suspicions for some time that she 
is not all she should be 

Tom. I believe I've heard you say that before, Susan, and 
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yoa may as well understand^ once for all, that I care nothing 
for your suspicions, and that nothing you can say will change 
ray very high opinion of Mrs. Gilbert. I don't know on what 
you base your "suspicions,** as you call them, but I do know 
that you will oblige me very much by keeping them to yourself. 

Susan. I cannot do so, for I believe it my duty to speak 
oat. 

Tom {starting to go out c). I prefer to hear nothing more 
on the subject. To-night, at least, you might let a fellow have 
a good time, without tr3ring to spoil it. 

Susan. I am sorry, doctor, if you feel that way about it, 
but it had to be to-night. You misjudge me, but even your 
displeasure cannot swerve me from my Christian duty 

Tom. Oh, Susan, — you and your eternal ** Christian duty'* I 

Susan. You may sneer, if you please, but I stand ^rm. 
My suspicions of — her — are not a matter of personal feeling, 
nor of conjecture. What I know, I know ; and what 1 see 
with my own eyes, I believe. 

Tom. Oh, — ^indeed? So do most people. Pray, then, 
what do you know, and what have you seen with your own 
eyes? 

Susan {looking about cautiously). Do you remember, the 
other day, about a week ago, when you went out with 'Squire 
Ferguson, you changed yoin: coat, leaving the one you took off 
in my care ? 

Tom. M*m — yes, I think I do. 

Susan. And do you remember leaving a small package, 
securely tied, and quite heavy for its size, in one of the 
pockets? 

Tom. Yes. It was very careless of me. What then ? 

Susan. Well, I took it out, and, also carelessly, left it for a 
few moments lying here, on this table. I left the room, and, 
returning, saw Mrs. Gilbert stealthily take the package from 
the table, conceal it about her person, and take it away with 
her. 

Tom. Well, what of it ? 

Susan. What of it, when a woman — a woman of whose 
aotecedents or past life we know nothing, proves herself a 
thief? You listen to what I have told you as if it were noth- 
ing out of the ordinary for a woman to steal, and calmly ask, 
« What of it?" 

Tom. You are a little too anxious to jump at conclusions, 
Susan, and altogether too eager to catch Mrs. Gilbert in a trap. 
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But you have failed. The fact is, you have told me nothing I 
did not already know. 

Susan. What ! You mean to say 

Tom. Exactly. I mean to say that what you have told me 
is neither new nor surprising. I knew all about it 

Susan. I fail to understand. 

Tom. What if the package belonged to Mrs. Gilbert all the 
time ? She was simply appropriating her own property. 

Susan. A likely story. 

Tom. Quite so. She gave me the package to keep for her 
— I carelessly left it in my pocket — you took it out, carelessly 
left it on the table, where she discovered it, and picked it up. 
That's all there is to it. 

Susan. It is very kind, very gallant, of you, to try to shield 
her. But I don't think your explanation is entirely plausible 
or satisfactory. Even if it is true, why did she give you the 
package in the first place ? 

Tom. Why, for safe keeping, of course. 

Susan. M'm — safe keeping. It must have been something 
very valuable — something she was afraid to have in her posses- 
sion. Evidently, you have fixed it up between you, but you 
have not convinced me, and I imagine there are others you 
may not be able to convince. 

* Tom. Whew ! Susan, you seem to have gone into the de- 
tective business, in real earnest. If you think you're doing 
your "duty," — go ahead. But if you're through with me, I 
think I'll join the party, (c. d.) 

Enter 'Squire, r. 

'Squire. Just a minute, doc. I want to speak to you. 

Tom. Oh, — you, too ? I see — you and Susan. Well, what 
is it? {Comes down.') 

Susan. I will leave you. If you wish to see me, 'Squire 
Ferguson, I will be in the next room. 

'Squire. All right, Miss Pinner. [Exit Susan, r. 

Tom. What's all this about, anyway, 'Squire? Same busi- 
ness, I suppose. Well, anything new ? 

(Tom is c, 'Squire, r. c. They sit. The singing has ceased.^ 

'Squire. Yes. I am firmly convinced, now, that that 
package contained the Livingston diamonds. 
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Tom {springing up, greatly excited). What — that package? 
The one — Mrs.— Gilbert — gave me ? Impossible. 

'Squire. Possible — and true. They were sent to her by 
the one who stole them, to be kept till it was safe to dispose of 
them. 

Tom. I don't believe it. 

'Squire. But it's true. We've got all the proofs, 

Tom. What do you intend to do ? 

'Squire. Why, what is there to do ? She's his confederate, 
and — you know the law. 

Tom. The law ! — You mean No, you shan't ! It's 

a shame, an outrage ! {Walks about excitedly, goes up to c, 
looking off.) I tell you, it's impossible — it can't' be 

'Squire (having risen, walks calmly up c). Sorry. I 
know it hits you, but it can't be helped, doc. Maybe when 

you hear the whole story {Looks off to R.) Ah, here 

she comes now — with your sister, and 

Tom. 'Squire, —you don't need to do it to-night. Not now 
— ^here — and spoil my sister's party, and everything? Think 
of it — ^that poor woman — give her at least till to-morrow, 
'Squire. 

'Squire. And time to escape ? Can't do it. You don't 
know their sort — slippery as eels, and — sorry, doc, but I don't 
see how I can do it. 

. Tom. But she couldn't get away, even if she tried. She 
doesn't suspect that you know. You can keep watch. You'll 
do it, 'Squire — say you will ! I'll vouch for her. Quick — 
they're coming ! 

'Squire. M'm — hadn't ought to, but — well, I will. But 
you must give rte your promise — your word of honor — you 
won't help her to get away, nor even warn her ? Not a word. 

Tom. Not a word. I promise, 'Squire — on my honor. 

'Squire. All right. But to-morrow forenoon — at the 
hotel 

Tom. She'll be there. I promise. 

('Squire is about to go l., but is seen by Agnes and Dolly, 
who enter c. d. Agnes starts, but by an effort calms 
herself, as she sees him. She comes down c. ; Dolly re- 
mains up. Tom is r. c.) 

Agnes. Good -evening. 

'Squire. Good-evening, ma'am. Excuse me, I was just 
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going. Had a little business with the doctor, and didn't kno'w 
1 was interrupting a party. {About to go.) 

Dolly. But won't you stay and have a dish of ice-cream, 
Mr. Ferguson ? 

'Squire. No, thanks. Just as much obliged, but I'm not 
much for such things. Sorry to interrupt. Good-night. 

Dolly. Dear me, Tom, can't you ever have a minute's 
peace? I never saw anything like it. Mrs. Gilbert wants lo 
rest a little while. They made her sing so much, it's tired her 
all out. 

Tom. Sit down, Mrs. Gilbert, and perhaps I can give you 
something that will make you feel better. 

Dolly. Do, Tom ; she was so kind to sing, and it was just 
grand. And I'll run back and see to things. I certainly have 
my hands full. \^Exi/, c. 

Agnes. Thank you, doctor, but I don't need anything. I 
am a bit tired, that is all, and need only a little rest. {Looks 
about.') I am glad we are alone. There is something I want 
to tell you. 

Tom. Yes? {Goes and stands by her chair.) 

Agnes. I — I — it is something that I should have told you 
long ago. I have tried, but it was. so hard, and — and — I 
waited, and now it is harder than ever, fiut now that I think 
of going away 

Tom. You are going — away 

Agnes. Yes, I must — soon — at once. I have duties else- 
where, and I must go— as soon as possible. 

Tom. But — but if I ask you to stay ? If I tell you that I 
have no desire in life -so great as to keep you here with me — as 
— oh, Mrs. Gilbert — Agnes — you know — you must know — 
that I love you, and 

Agnes. No, no, you mustn't 

Tom. But I do. I can't help it. I want you, — you, and 
no other. 

Agnes. It cannot be — never ! No, — no, it cannot be ! 

Tom. I know, it may be too soon for me to speak thus to 
you. It is only six months since — your husband's death, — 
but I am willing to wait. Only give me a word of hope — tell 
me that in time 

Agnes. Oh, if you knew how I appreciate your offer — your 
love — and how I long to — to say what you ask me to say — 
but I cannot, I cannot. It is impossible. Think — think what 
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they are saying of me, here. You are not blind — you are not 
deaf. They suspect me — they think I am not a good woman — 
and in spite of that, you — you ask me 

Tom. I ask you ,to be ray wife ; to let me protect you — to 
prove my love, my faith in you. That is what real love is — or 
should be — absolute faith and trust — and that is my love for 
you. Can you refuse that love? 

Agnes. 1 must — though it break my heart — ^though it kill 
me — I must,* I do. 

Tom. But why — why? 

Agnes. Because there is a barrier between us — a barrier 
which makes it wrong even for me to listen to your words. 1 
meant to tell you — here — now — but I cannot, I — I haven't the 
strength. But to-morrow — come to me then — to-morrow morn- 
ing — and I — will — tell — you — all 

{She totter s^ seeming about to swoon, and Tom catches her 
in his arms, Just as Susan enters r. At the same mo- 
ment Mrs. B. appears c. d., followed by Anna, then by 
Zeb., Eri, and, finally, by Dolly andHovf,, Anna hav- 
ing given the alarm. Susan stands grimly r., looking on, 
with a scornful expression. Tom motions to Mrs. B., 
who rushes off i.. The others group themselves in c. D., 
and at back, looking on with interest and alarm, Dolly 
comes do7vn and stands by Agnes, while How. also comes 
part way down, at back, Agnes revives, looking aboutin 
a dazed, frightened manner, then starts feebly toward c. 
D. Slie goes slowly out, assisted by Tom, with Dolly fol- 
lowing closely, as the curtain falls, the others looking after 
them, with the exception of Susan, who still stands down 
r. At the last moment Mrs. B. rushes on L., with glass 
of water ^ goes up to c. d.) 
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ACT IV 

SCENE. — Same as Act I. The stove is removed, and the door 
and windows are open. Discover Eri, with broom, sweep- 
ing at door. He works lazily, but gives a sudden swish of 
the broom into the face of Zeb., who enters d. f. 

Zeb. Hey, there! what y' tryin' t' do? Can't y* see 
somebuddy's comin' ? 

Eri. Don't see nobuddy 'n p'ticlah. Got t* sweep. 

Zeb. enters, down to l., sits and lights pipe, 'E^^^. has finished 
sweeping; leans lazily on counter, 

Zeb. That ain't no reason you should sweep it int* folkses* 
faces, I guess. Where's Sam ? 

Eri. D' know. 'Round yuh some'eres. How'd yo' 'njoy 
de pahty ? 

Zeb. Fine. Had a scrumptious time. I tell you, that Mis' 
Gilbert's quite a singer, ain't she? Never heered nothin' 
like it. 

Eri. Yep. Reg'lar wobbler. 'D y' know she's gwine 
'way t'-day? 

Zeb. No! Is she? Whatf'r? Whereto? 

Eri. Needn't t'ink Ah's no info'mation bureau. Yuh come 
Mis' Birch. Mebby she'll tole y'. 

Enter Mrs. B., r. 

Mrs. B. Land, Eri, what you standin* there for? Ain't 
you got anything to do ? 

Eri. Yass'm. 

Mrs. B. Wal, go and do it, then. If you ain't the laziest 
mortal ! 

Eri. Had t' sweep. {Goes L.) 

Mrs. B. I s'pose you did, but that ain't all you've got t' 
do. You'll find more out in the kitchen. 

Eri. Yass'm. Al'ays finds mo'. Ain't never no time 
when I don't find nothin'. Golly, Ah's gitt'n' tarred. 

[Exit, L. 

♦4 
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Zeb. Gitt'n' " tarred/' is he ? Ought t* be glad he don't 
git feathered, too. Say, Mis* Birch, what's this 'bout Mis' 
Gilbert's goin' away ? Is she ? 

Mrs. B. I s'pose she is. Got her trunk packed, 'n' told 
Sam t* tell Ben Shaw t' stop for her. ( Wipes her eyes.) Oh, 
dear, I do hale t' have her go. I d' know when I ever met 
anybuddy *t I took sech a fancy to. She's jest made this house 
seem like another place, with her handsome face 'u' pleasant 
ways. I'm goin' t' miss her something terrible. 

(Mrs. B. is up by counter r. ; Zeb. still seated L.) 

Zeb. S'pose y' will, Mis' Birch ; but I guess you ain't the 
only one. 

Mrs. B. (sniveling, wiping her eyes). No; everybuddy, 
'most, liked. Mis* Gilbert. Of course, that jealous old Susan 
Pinner, 'n* a few like her, 't ain't worth noticin' I 

Zeb. What about Doc Britton ? Guess he's one 't '11 miss 
her. Been try in* t' git her t' hitch. 

Mrs. B. What? Wal, if you ain't a reg'lar gossip, Zebe- 
diah Bunn. Women gossips are bad enough, but when a 

man But, of course, you ain't got nothin' else t' do but 

smoke that pipe 'n' set around 'n' talk about other folkses' af- 
fairs. So you think Dr. Britton wants t' marry her, do you? 
Wal, I don't blame him, — but I guess he'll want. Her hus- 
band ain't been dead but six months. 

Zeb. All I know's what I hear, 'n' see. 

Mrs. B. Land, you can hear anything. 'N* as for seein' — I 
guess you don't miss much. Wal, she says she's got t' go— some 
business, or something. I didn't ask any questions. Thank 
goodness, I ain't one t' meddle. 

Enter Sam, c. d. 

Zeb. Hello, Sam. 

Sam, Hello, Zeb. Kind o* hot, ain't it? 

Zeb. Yes, 'tis. 

Mrs. B. Did you tell Ben Shaw, Sam ? 

Sam. Sure. But they wa'n't any use. He always stops 
here anyway. Gee ! I kind o' hale t' have her go. Guess 
we'll miss her. 

Mrs. B. Miss her ? I should say we will. ( Wipes eyes.') 

Sam. Cryin' ! 

Zeb. Yes, she's been weepin' more 'n a quart of tears. 
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Mrs. B. Why, Zeb Bunn, I ain*t no sech thing. You 
don't know what she's been t' me. Jest like a daughter. 
{Goes R.) But I must go *n' see 'f they ain't something 1 can 
do t' help her. Oh, dear, I wish she wouldn't go. \Exity r. 

Zeb. She ain't the only one, is she, Sam ? 'SI was sayin' 
jest before you come in, there's Doc Britton. He's dead in 
love with her. Reckon he'd marry her, if she'd have him. 

Sam. Fool 'f he wouldn't. 

Zeb. That's right. Wouldn't mind bein* the second Mr. 
Gilbert in'self. 

Enter 'Squire, c. d. 

Sam. Good-morning, 'Square. 

'Squire. Good-morning. How's everything ? 

Sam. Quiet. Guess the party last night kind o' played 
people out. 

Zeb. Did me. 

'Squire. That so, Zeb? I guess it doesn't take much to 
do that, does it ? Seems they had a pretty gay time of it. 

Zeb. Bet they did. Never had enough ice-cream b'fore 'n 
my life. 

Sam. Yes, 'twas a pretty good party. Mis' Gilbert's 
singin' was a treat. Hear her, 'Square? 

'Squire. Yes. *Twas pretty good. Where is she this 
morning? Up yet? 

Sam. Oh, yes, long ago. All packed, ready t' go away. 
Going on the stage with Ben Shaw. 

'Squire. That's what I heard. Thought I'd call and say 
good-bye. 

Zeb. Better look out, 'Square. What 'd Mis' Ferguson 
say? 

'Squire. Oh, I'll risk that. I guess I'll wait around a few 
minutes and see her off. 

Sam. All right, 'Square. Stage don't go for half an hour 
or so. Set down. 

'Squire. No, thanks. Wait outside. {In c. d.) Don't 
want to miss her. Let me know when she comes down. Will 
you, Sam? 

Sam. Sure. 

'Squire. Much obliged. Be out here, having a smoke. 

[Exit to L. 

Zeb. Huh ! Beats me. Didn't know the 'Square 'n' her 
was s' well acquainted. Looks kind o' queer, seems t' me 
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Seemed mighty anxious. {Enter Anna, r., with play-book,') 
Hello, here comes that great actress. 

Anna (J&oking up from booky which she was studying). 
You needn't make fun of me, Zebediah Bunn. Maybe 1*11 
show you some day, you and all the rest of them that doubt my 
talent. 

Sam. Guess it *d be better, Anny Belle, if some o* your tal- 
ent, 's you tell about, run t* washin* dishes 'n* makin' beds. 

Anna [reading from book, and acting). ** I defy you, Har- 
old Estabrooke ! Do your worst. 1 am not the poor, weak, 
defenseless woman you take me for. No, — see — here are the 
papers that prove your duplicity and my freedom. Ha ! ha ! 
Foiled at last! At last!" (JVith an extravagant assump- 
Hon of melodramatic fervor ^ she seems to forget herself and 
the others, Zeb. sits watching her, open-mouthed, Sam looks 
Cfif amused^ but trying to look severe. Dolly and How. ap- 
pear in D. F., in time to witness latter part of the ** scene ,*' 
looking on with evident amusement. Anna continues, without 
noticing those about her.) ** What ! the child ? You know 
where my child is? Oh, you fiend, to thus take advantage of 
a mother's love. It is too much, 1 cannot defy you longer. 
My child !— oh, give me back my child ! " 

{Falls on knees ^ in supplication to a fancied enemy ^ holding 
up her armsy pleadingly,) 

Zeb. (rising, taking his coat, which he had held or placed 
aver chair, folding it up, going and placing it in Anna's arms). 
Here, — take your child! I don't want it. 

(He and Sam laugh and applaud, Anna sees the coat, flings 
it onto floor and comes to herself, Mrs. B. appears r.) 

Mrs. B. Anna Belle, you stop that nonsense, 'n* go *n' fin- 
ish them breakfast dishes. If you ain't the worst ! 

Anna (going r.). Well, I don't care. You may boss me 
now, but I'll show you — some day; — so there ! \^Exit, r. 

Mrs. B. She will have them spells. Sometimes I think she 
ain't quite right. Good-morning, Dolly, — and Mr. Wayne. 

Dolly. Good- morning, Mrs. Birch. (Ho^, bows politely,) 
We came over to see Mrs. Gilbert. I hope it isn't true that 
she's going away to-day ? 

Mrs. B. I guess it is. It most breaks my heart. But it 
seems she's got t' go. Dear me, I feel like I was losin' one of 
my own* 
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Dolly. She didn't tell us last night. It must be some- 
thing very sudden. 

How. Why, yes ; I can't understand it. We — we want to 
tell her something. Don't we, Dolly? 

Dolly. Why — m'm — yes; but you needn't tell it before 
everybody, Howard Wayne. 

Sam. Give us a guess ? 

Dolly. Oh, Mr. Birch ! You haven't an idea. 

Sam. Haven't, eh? Bet three t' one I can guess the fii-st 
clip. 

Zeb. Me, too. You're 'ngaged. 

Dolly {terribly embarrassed). Oh, — ^why — Mr. Bunn ! 
How could you ? 

Zeb. I couldn't, — ^but you could. That it? 

Mrs. B. Zeb Bunn, you're the worst I ever see. Don't 
you mind him, Dolly, — nor Sam, either. They're terrible. 

Zeb. Terrible good guessers. {Chuckles,) 

Sam. Bet Zeb struck it. {Gives How. a playful poke,) 
Eh, youngster? 

How. Well, — I suppose we might as well 'fess up. Don't 
you think so, darling ? 

Zeb. *' Darling ! " Oh, sugar ! 

{Hides his face sentimentally,) 

Dolly. Oh, — How-ard ! I — I think you're just awful — : — 
Sam. Nice ? 'Course y' do. 

(Dolly blu shingly hides her face on How.'s shoulder, and 
he puts his arms about her. They stand c. Sam is up 
behind counter, Mrs. B. in front of counter, Zeb. l.) 

Enter Agnes, r. She wears a summer traveling dress^ 
with hat, and carries a hand bag and umbrella. She 
starts back, in surprise, on seeing so many present. 

Agnes. Why, I — I didn't know Good-morning, 

Dolly, — and Mr. Wayne. 

How. Good-morning, Mrs. Gilbert. We're engaged. 

Dolly. Howard I 

How. Well, — aren't we? 

Dolly. Yes, of course, — ^but 

Agnes. My dear, let me congratulate you. And you, Mr. 
Wayne. (Dolly goes to her. Axjnes has set down the bag 
and umbrella^ now puts one ann about Dolly, kissing her. 
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and reaches out the other ann to shake hatids with How.) I 
don't know which of you is most to be congratulated. 

How. Me I 

Dolly. 1 1 

Agnes (Jaughing). Well, say both of you — ^the same. 
When did it happen ? 

How. Last night 

Dolly. At the party. But of course, we won't be — 

(Pauses, blushingly,) 

How. Married -^— 

Dolly. For a long time yet. 

How. Oh, I don't know. I may not care to wait. 

Dolly. But Tom says — he says I'm too young, and that a 
year or two 

How. Ho! — "or two." I like that I Well, we won't 
quarrel about it, yet. (Affectionately to her.) Will we — 
dearie? 

• 

Dolly. Oh, Howard ! — ^before all these people. 

Mrs. B. Land, don't mind us. I guess we all know how 
engaged couples act. 

Sam. Sure. Go ahead, (r.) Excuse me; guess this is 
a case of "two's company, four or five's too many." 

[^Exity R. 

Zeb. As for me — be'n through the mill. Had one 'n' lost 
her. {Goes up,) Wal, got t' git along. Good-bye, Mis' 
Gilbert ; sorry t' have y' go. 

Agnes. Thank you, Mr. Bunn. Good-bye. 

Dolly. I think it's terrible. Besides, it's so sudden. You 
never said a word about it last night. 

Agnes. No ; I didn't want to mar your party. But I must 
go. 1 have been suddenly called, and — I must go. 

Dolly. Well, I suppose if you must, you must. But you 
will come back? 

Agnes. Perhaps — some time. I hope so. 

Dolly. Wdl, we'll take a little walk, and 'be here to bid 
you good-bye when the stage goes. Come on, Howard. ( Up c.) 

How. Yes, we'll all be here to kiss you good-bye. 

Dolly. Howard ! The idea 1 

How. Sure. A very good idea. 

(Zeb. goes off c. to r., looking back and waving his hand. 
Dolly and How. follow him, going off to u, he laugh- 
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ingly teasing her and she playfully reprimanding hint. 
Agnes goes up^ stands looking after them sadly. Mrs. B. 
goes up near Agnes, looking off, over her shoulder; sees 
somebody coming, starts back,) 



Mrs. B. If there ain't Susan Pinner comin' ! T don't 
what she wants t* come here, where she knows she ain't wanted^ 
for. 

(Mrs. B. remains r. ; Agnes comes down to l. c.) 

Enter Susan, c. d. r. 

Susan {to Agnes). Good-morning. May I sjx^ak to you 
a moment, Mrs. Gilbert, — {seeing Mrs. B.) alone? 

Agnes. I think so, Miss Pinner. 

Mrs. B. Oh, I s'pose you can, though for my part, Susan 
Pinner, I fail to see why you come here, at the last minute. 
Ain't you done enough already? 

Susan. What I do, Mrs. Birch, is my duty, and duty is 
something I never shirk, for my duty is prompted by my Chris- 
tianity. 

Mrs. B. Huh ! I guess if you wa'n't quite so fast t' do 
what you call y'r duty, you'd have more real Christianity. I 
don't think Mis' Gilbert has time t' listen t' you. She's goin' 
away on the stage with Ben Shaw. 

Susan. I think she will grant me a few moments* conver- 
sation. Am I not right, Mrs. Gilbert ? 

Agnes. Yes. (To Mrs. B.) If you kindly will permit 
us, Mrs. Birch? 

Mrs. B. Oh, yes, — seein' you say so. (r.) But I should 
think — if some folks had any sense 

( Tosses head and exits r.) 

Agnes (r. c; Susan, c). You wish to speak to me. Miss 
Pinner ? 

Susan. Yes, I wish to say, Mrs. Gilbert, that I do not de- 
sire you to leave here with the impression that anything 1 have 
said or done has been in the spirit of animosity. If I have 
seemed severe, it has been because I was adhering strictly to 
what I considered my duty, 

Agnes. Yes, Miss Pinner; I think I understand. And if 
I have used any hard ones in speaking to you, I hope you will 
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believe that I did so in a momeDt of excitement, and that I am 
sorry. 

Susan. Oh, I forgive you. 1 bear no ill will. It is our 
Christian duty to forgive those who misunderstand and malign 
us, and I forgive you. What 1 came here for, was to impor- 
tune you to try to come to a realization of the life of sin which 
you have been leading 

Agnes {with much dignity). Miss Pinner, I don*t think I 
quite understand 

Susan. Please do not pretend, Mrs. Gilbert, that my mean, 
ing is not clear to you. I found you out — I ascertained that 
you were living a life that was not open to the world, and that 
there was something of which you were ashamed, which made 
you afraid 

Agnes, i have indeed misunderstood your purpose in com- 
ing here. I thought it was to make peace with me — not further 
to misuse and vilify 

Susan. I came to offer you the hope of the Christianity 
which sustains me ; to say to you that in repentance and a new 
life is the only hope of salvation. No matter how low we have 
fallen — even the thief may hope for pardon, if true repent- 
ance 

Agnes {furiously, with majesty). Stop ! I will not listen 
to you longer. You call that Christianity — charity — you, who 
do not know what kindness or forbearance is. I call it jealousy 
— ^vindictiveness — persecution, and you — you — a — hyixx:rite I 

{They are c. Tom appears c. d.) 

Susan (with an assumption of injured innocence). And 
still I forgive you, — aye, to seven times seven 

Agnes. Go, — go, I say ! 1 cannot stand your presence 
another moment. I 

(She now sees Tom, who goes to her, taking her in his arms, 
she at first submitting. Susan looks at them, in sneering 
haughtiness.) 

Susan {to Tom). Still blind, I see; still under the spell 
of a wicked fascination. But even your eyes will soon be 
opened 

Tom (to Susan, sternly). Not another word. Go ! 

(^he looks at him, doubtfully ; sees that he is in earnest. 
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smiles superciliously, and, straightening up in her most 
dignified manner, exits d. f.) 

Agnes {after a slight pause, shrinking from Tom). You 
— you mustn't, — no-^leave me! After I have told you, — 
after {She pauses, turning away ^ 

Tom. " No, I shall never leave you, and you shall not leave 
me. I want you, Agnes — ^now, always, — as my wife. I love 
you. Say you will let me love and protect you. 

{About to embrace herJ) 

Agnes. No — no — I cannot. I am not fit 

Tom. You are all I want a woman to be — all I want you to 
be 

Agnes. No. I am not what you think me. I am un- 
worthy of your love — even your friendship — your regard. I 
have lived a lie all the time you have known me ; from the 
very first — from that night last winter, when you asked me my 
— my — husband's — name, — taking it for granted that it was 
my husband who lay dead there, in that room. 

Tom. What ! — That — ^that man — was not 

Agnes. I have done wrong, I have sinned ! But if you 
knew how I was tempted — how suddenly the temptation came, 
before I had time to realize what I was doing, or what might 
follow. You might forgive me — if you knew all — if you only 
knew. 

Tom. I will forgive you — I do. We are none of us perfect 
— none proof against temptation. Tell me — all — and it may 
not yet be too late 

Agnes {they are down c, he facing audience, but she stand- 
ing so that she can see ^ d. F. ; she now starts bcuk, in ter- 
ror). Too late ! 

Enter 'Squire, d. f., from l. Agnes is r. c, showing trepi- 
dation in spite of her efforts to be ccUm ; Tom, l. c. ; • 
'Squire comes part way down c.) 

'Squire. Pardon me, if I interrupt; but — may I have a 
few minutes' conversation with you, Mrs. Gilbert ? 

Agnes. Yes, if you wish. 

'Squire. Alone ? 

Tom. M'm — don't you think this is rather unceremonious, 
[Squire, considering that Mrs. Gilbert and I were — well, hav- 
ing something of a private conversation ourselves ? {He looks 
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«/ Agnes; tiotices that she wishes him to go.) But it's all 
right I'll wait oqtside. (/« d. f.) 

'Squire. We won't be long, 

Tom. All right. {To Agnes.) Just outside. 

{She smiUs at him^ afid he goes out to L.) 

'Squire. Sit down, won't you? {Pause,) I hope you 
will forgive me, Mrs. Gilbert, if 1 seem rather abrupt and, per 
haps, a bit severe. I want to treat you as kindly as 1 possibly 
can under the circumstances, but the fact is, I — I am com- 
pelled to ask you a few questions. 

Agnes {stilt standing, but with hand on back of chair ^ r. c. , 
for support), I understand. Well, I am ready. 

'Squire. M'm — {looking keenly at her) your name is Mrs. 
Gilbert— Mrs. George William Gilbert ? 

Agnes. Yes. That is my name. 

'Squire. You are a widow ? 

Agnes. Why, yes, — yes, of course. 

( Wavers f in a confused manner ^ as if about to faint.) 

'Squire, You are quite sure ? 

Agnes. Why, — what do you mean ? 

'Squire. That your husband is dead ? You have proofs 
of that fact ? 

Agnes {sinking into chair). Proofs? Don't you know — I 
— 1 don't understand. {She looks up at him, notices his eyes 
fixed firmly upon her. She cowers before him, then with a 
great effort forces a semblance of calmness,) Why do you 
question me thus? What right have you to doubt me, to think 
that I am not telling you the truth ? 

'Squire. I have neither said nor implied, Mrs. Gilbert, that 
jrou are not telling me the truth. If you are accused of not 
telling it, you are your own accuser. 

Agnes {rising), I? My own accuser? How dare you? 
What do you mean ? 

'Squire. I mean that I think it would be better for you to 
be quite candid with me, and tell me everything. 

Agnes. Everything? 

'Squire. Yes. For instance, in regards to the man who 
came with you to this hotel, during the snow-storm that night 
last winter, and who died so soon after arriving here — in that 
room. {Points r.) 
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(Agnes has walked part way up c, now turns ^ again camm- 
ing down, 'SgtJiRE is r. c.) 

Agnes {looking vl,). The man— who — died 

'Squire {approaching her'). Was — he — your — husband? 

Agnes {looking at him in a dazedy frightened manner ^ for a 
moment y then shrinking from him^ as if from a blow), I — I — 
yes, — why, yes 

'Squire {close to her ^ peering into her face). You say he 
was your husband — the man who died in that room ? 

Agnes. Don't you know ? He died — he was buried 

'Squire. Yes. But — was he your husband ? 

Agnes {trying to bear upy but faltering and finally almost 
giving way). What right have you to question me? What do 
you mean? I — I will not submit to such treatment — such 
cross-questioning. 

'Squire. You must. You must tell me the truth. 

Agnes. The — truth ? What do you mean? 

'Squire. I mean that the truth is not what you have been 
telling me, Mrs. Gilbert, for — I know the truth I 

Agnes. Then why do you torture me? Why do you keep 
me here and wring my heart, till I could scream aloud and go 
mad ? Have I not had enough to bear ? If you know the 
truth, tell it ! Tell it — tell everybody. I want them to know. 
I will tell them — I. No, I have not told you the truth — I have 
lived a lie ever since that dreadful night last winter, and this 
is the end. I can stand it no longer. I want to tell the truth 
— the truth ! 

{She walks about y almost in a frenzy ; now approaches D. 
F., fust as Tom appears in door. He comes forivard as 
she seems about to faint ^ and catches her in his arms. Sfie 
is overcome y and submits to him for a moment^ with her 
head drooping on his shoulder.) 

Tom {to 'Squire). What does this mean? What have 
you been saying to her, that has caused this? 

'Squire. I have been doing my duty, and she is about to 
do hers, by confessing that she has been living a life of decep- 
tion and — and of cr 

Agnes {suddenly reviving^ facing him furiously). Don't 
speak that word ! Of deception, yes, but not of crime. I ana 
not a criminal. I have done wrong, I have been guilty of de- 
ceiving those who befriended me— even this, my best of friends 
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(indicating Tom), but I have committed no crime. No, the 
man who came with me to this hotel last winter, and who died 
in that room, was not my husband. He was my brother, who 
was so ill that taking him to the South seemed the only means 
of saving his life. But he died, suddenly, and as I had given 
my name as Mrs. Gilbert — and that is my name — Dr. Brit- 
ton naturally supposed that he was my husband. I did not 
say so. He asked, ** What was your husband's name — his 
age ? " and I told him. I never said the man who lay dead in 
the next room was that husband. 

Tom (fairly dazed by her words). But you let me be- 
lieve 

Agnes. Yes. I deceived you. I acted a lie, and I have 
had to live it ever since, though it has been a living torture and 
has made me wish for death. But the temptation was so sud- 
den — so great — that I yielded to it without knowing what 1 was 
doing. 1 had a husband — one whom I had foolishly loved, 
but who was not worthy of the love I gave him. He had 
sinned, and had been in prison. Only that day 1 heard that 
he had escaped, and in a flash came to me the temptation to 
let my brother's death make him free. (To Tom.) You made 
out the certificate which proved him dead and buried, and he 
was free — ^but could no longer pass as my husband. I did not 
have time to think of the complications — the consequences. 
Heaven knows I have had time to think of them since, and to 
pay the penalty for what I did. 

Tom. Then your husband is — still — living ? 

Agnes. But he is dead to me — forever — and so is my love 
for him. I thought what I had done might save him — might 
make him worthy of the sacrifice and of my love, but it did 
not. He has only plunged me still deeper into misery and 
despair. 

'Squire. Is it not partly your fault ? Have you not acted 
as his accomplice? 

Agnes. I ? — his accomplice ? Never. Never have I been 
guilty of sharing in anything wrong that he has done. 

'Squire. What about Mrs; Livingston's diamonds? 

Agnes. Ah ! I see. You know about that. You know, 
no doubt, that he took them from the safe in the hotel where 
he was clerk, and when in danger of having them found in his 
possession, sent them to me. He thought I would keep them 
until it was safe for him to take them again. He still depended 
upon his old power over me — ^but he was mistaken. At first. 
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I knew not what to do. I gave the package to you, doctor, 
thinking they would be safe in your possession, and I free from 
suspicion, until I could find out the address of the owner and 
send them to her. That is what I did. I sent the jewels back 
to Mrs. Livingston, though I could not tell them who it was 
that sent them. I have read in the papers that she received 
them. I did wrong, but I tried to make amends. 

'Squire. Yes, she received them. But I knew where the 
diamonds were, all the time, and considered you the accomplice 
of your husband. I am convinced now that I wronged you. 

Agnes. You thought me a — thief ! O-oh ! 

{Covers her face with hands,) 

'Squire. You must admit that appearances were against 
you. 

Agnes. Yes, — yes ; I cannot blame you. But you believe 
me now ? 

'Squire. I do. You need fear nothifag from me. You are 
free. 

Agnes. Free I Free ! 

Tom {going to her). I never believed you anything but 
what you are — what you have been to me all along, and shall 
always be — the one woman in all the world. 

(He forgets himself and is about to embrace her. She draws 
away from him. They are down c, 'Squire up in door,) 

Agnes. No, no, — you must not. I can be nothing to you ; 
nothing more than your friend — your true and faithful friend, 
forever. Remember — my husband. 

Tom. Yes — he is living. I almost forgot. You — you still 
love him ? 

Agnes. No. I did, once — as I thought — with what seemed 
to me a love that could make any sacrifice. But not now,— 
no, my eyes have been opened. I love him no longer. But 
he is still — my husband. 

(She turns sadly away from Tom, who stands in an attitude 
of dejection, 'Squire comes P(irt way down,) 

'Squire. I have something else to say, Mrs. Gilbert. Yout 

husband 

Agnes. Yes, yes, — ^what of him ? 
'Squire. Is dead. 
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Agnes. Dead f He is dead ? I — I don't understand. I 
heard from him only yesterday — he told me to join him — he 

threatened that if I did not And now — now you say he 

is dead? 

'Squire. It is true. He was shot and killed last night, 
while resisting arrest I had a telegram to that effect not an 
hour ago. 

(Agnes looks at htm, as if scarcely comprehenditif^ his words, 
Tom looks up, first at the 'Squire, as the import of his 
words dawns upon him, then at Agnes, with an expression 
of sudden joy and hope, ^ 

Tom. Then you are free — to be mine. Agnes ! 

Agnes. No, no, — I deceived you — I am not worthy to be 

the wife of such a man as you. I will go away — I must go 

Tom. No, you shall stay here — as my wife. 

('Squire has gone off to l. Cries of " Whoa ! Whoa ! " 
are heard outside, Sam hurries in "Sl,, followed by Mrs. 
B. He goes up and exits d. f. She follows him, with a 
curious glance at Tom and Agnes, who also starts to go 
up c, Tom for a moment remaining down c. After a 
slight pause, Ben enters d. f. Behind him are Sam and 
Mrs. B., then How. a«// Dolly.) 

Sam. All aboard ! (^To Agnes.) Ready, ma'am? 
Agnes (about to get bag and umbrella). Yes, — 1 am ready. 

Enter Anna, r., then Eri, l. 

Tom (going toward her to c). She is not going, Mr. Shaw. 
(Agnes turns, looks at him with surprise, but great tenderness 
and longing, ) She is going to stay — here I 

(^He holds out his arms, Ag^e& falters a moment, then takes 
a step toward him, wavers^ and is clasped in his arms. 
The others, grouped about stage, somewhat back, look on^ 
with surprise^ but evidences of Joy,) 
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niales. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors. Plays two hours and 
a half. A bustling, up-to-date farce, full of movement and action ; all 
the parts good and effective ; easy to produce ; just the thing for an ex- 
perienced amateur club and hard to spoil, even in the hands of less 
practical players. Free for amateur performance. Price, 2^ cents 

THE SISTERHOOD OF BRIDGET 

A Farce in Three Acts by Robert El win Ford. Seven males, six fe* 
males. Costumes, modern; scenery, easy interiors. Plays two hours. 
An easy, effective and very humorous piece turning upon the always in- 
teresting servant girl question. A very unusual number of comedy parts; 
%11 the parts gooO, Easy to get up and well recommended. Price, 2^ cent$ 
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ENGAGED BY WEDNESDAY 

A Farce in Three Acts 
By Grace Arlington Owen 

Five males, eleven fenuiles. Costumes, modern ; scenery of little im 
portauce. Plays an hour and a half. Arthur Watson and Lucile PersonSj 
long destined for one another by their resjiective mammas, are suddenly 
told, after a separation of seven years, that they are to get engaged at once. 
Neither likes the idea, and being i>ersonally unknown to one "another, each 
persuades three friends to masquerade under their names lor a day. The 
result IS bewilderingly lunny. Very easy, funny and effective. Strongly 
Tecommended for schools. 

price, 2^ cents 

CliARACTERS 

Martin Hexrv. the laziest man in the county* 

Arthur Watson. 

Jack. | 

Ted. \ J, amis cf Arthur's, 

Dick, ) 

Miss Abigail Persons, a woman of ideas., 

Mrs. Watson, a gent/e person, 

LuciLE Persons. 

Marie, | 

JANE, > friends of Lucile, 
Iabel, ) 

Mary, Martin Henry s aunt; cook at iht IWsons** 
First (iiRL. 
Second Girl. 
First Gypsy. 
Second Gvpsy. 



THE lEMPLETON lEAPOT 

A Faicc in One Act j 

I^y Grace Cooke Sirofii; 

Four males, four females. Cosiumcs, minlern ; scenery, an interior. ! 

Plays thirty niinuics. The TcmpJcion TtrajMi. a priceless antique, gets 
tangled up with a modern love ahair and has mhhc stran;!C adventures in i 

consequence, gelling ii>e hero arretted a.- a burglar and every one el^c 
sadly mixed up. Bright, brisk nn<l 'cntcriaininj;. Recommended foi 

schools. Price, 75 refits 

I 

THE TURN IN THE ROAD ! 

A Com^ Iv in Two Acts 1 

By Gladys Ruth Hndirham 

Nine males. Costumes, modern ; scenery, a single interior. Plays \ 

an hour and a half. Hiram Skinner's cow gets mixed up with some 
Coltun University students and, besides causir.g more or less fua and 
excitement, brings it about that the most insignificant *' grind " in college j 

is about the best man there. Syr-^at. ctic and interestinq;. A good 
high school play. Price^ ij cents 
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MIULTIf ANNFf ^'*y *" ^^^ ^^^ Six mml68, five females. 
uu&r-x^iixmi^iiiAA* Costumes, modern; scenery, three interiors. 
Plays two and & half hours. 

THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH ?JS"» %^^r, 

males, five females. Costmnes, modem; scenery, all ^teriors. 
Plays a fall evening. 

THF PROFTTnATF Playin Four Acts. Seven males. Ave 
1 lib E IVVf r LilU A I d fenialeR. Scenery, three interiors, rather 
elaborate ; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ST feSe^ "^'o^t^L^^r^'S: 

em; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY ^li'^ZZXi 

females. Costumes, modem; scenery, three Interiors. Plays a 
full evening. 

SWFFT I AVFNDFff Comedy in Three Acts. Seven males, 
ftJIfdi:.! Li/tYUdll/IUV four females. Scene, a single interior, 
eostnmes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THE THUNDFRROI T comedy in Pour Acts. Ten males. 
inCi IflUlll/CIVOULil nine females. Scenery, three hiterl- 
ors; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THF TIMF^ Comedy in Four Acts. Six males, seven females. 
* **** ■ utmaJ Scene, a single interior ; costumes, modern. Plays 
a full evening. 

THF WFAICFR WY Comedvin Three Acts. Eight males, 
inCi fTIIiilAXiIV iJEiA eight females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery, two interiors. Plays a full evening. 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE ^"r.^i;.!",^?'^?,''.: 

Coetomm, modern ; scene, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 
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i^ TAIl I IITP IT Comedy in Five Acts. Thirteen mftlet» tout 
M^ ivu l«uki4 II femalea. Co8tune8» picturesque ; scenery, ▼»- 
fflad. PlAys a full evening. 

I* AMIf I p Drama in Fire Acts. Nine males, five females. Oo«- 
w nm M U t il i tTunes, modem ; scenery, varied. Plays a full evening. 

» 

INfilNHAtt ^^y ^ ^^® '^^^' Tliirteen males, three females. 
UnlVJiiitii Scenery varied ; eostiunes, Greek. Plays a full eveit^. 

MAOT QTITA VT Tragedy in Five Acts. Thirteen nmles, four fe- 
■Uilil ^luaAl males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period ; scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening. 

me MERCBANT OF YEWCE ^^^.JJ^Tf^S: gSJSS? 

picturesque ; scenery varied. Plays a full evening. 

MrHPfirfl Play in Five Acts. Fifteen males, two females. Been- 
^■vuuLfUH; ery elaborate { costumes of the period. Plays a full 
^enlng. 

THF filVAT Q Comedy in Five Acts. Nine males, five feoMleSL 
AlUf AlTAl^ Scenery varied; costumes of the period. Plays a 
fall evening. 

SBE STOOPS TO CONQOEI SS£?C fSrS,^"*§JS?^ 

fled ; costumes of the period. Plays a full evening. 



TWaFTI NMiHT; OR, WHAT TOD WILL SSrVJ^ 



Five 



three females. Costumes, picturesque ; seenery, varied. Plays a 
full evening. 
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Till? A M A 7nNQ Faro« in Three Acts. Seven maAtt, flTe to- , 
InEi ikmikMsX/nO males. Costumes, modem; •scenery, not 
diffleolt. Plays a fall erening. 

THE CABINET MINISTER SS2. 'S JT.n^5: S? 

tvmes, modem fodety; scenery, three Interiors. Plays a fall evening* 

HANnV ni/Y 'P^Teein Three Acts. Seven males, foar fe- 
UAlll/ 1 Ulvlk males. Costumes, modem ; scenery, two inte- 
riors. Plays two hours and a half. 

Till? r A V I ADD AITFY Ck>medy In Four Acts. Four males, 
inCiUiil LUIVUyUCJi ten females. Costumes, modem ; 
scenery, two interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. 

UIC IIAfTQr IM ADflVD Comedy in Four Acts. Nine males, 
niD nUUDEi in Ulll/CJi four females. Costumes, modem; 
scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

TUC UAHHV UADCI? comedy in Three Acts. Ten males, 
inCi nUODI nUKOEi Ave females. Costumes, modem; 
scenery easy. Plays two hours and a half. 

tpiC Drama in Five Acts. Seven males, seven females. Costumes, 
UVltf modern ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

t AnV DnflMnCfTf Play in Four Acts. Eight males, seven 
UIUI OUUmirUL MiViales. Costumes, modem; scen- 
ory, four interiors, not easy. Plays a full evening. 

I ir|"|'V ^''^"^^ ^ Four Acts and an Epilogue. Ten males, five 
l«Cil 1 1 females. Costumes, modem; scenery complicated. 
Plays a full «.vening. 

™iyiAPICniAT17 Farce in Three Acts. Twelve males, 
niitUIiJlIUtli:! four females. Costumes, modem; 
■eenery, all interior. Plays two hours and a half. 
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THE COUNTRY MINISTER 

mr-.'Avci •ol■J^-■■e Lihmry 
2 J i>ec lejti ■ 
V M OiiaWIARACTERS. 

Rev. Balph Underwood, the eountry mtnltter. 

Gbeoobv Ukath, of the tvurld at Uirgt. 

JuD Paadob, (I urreck on the oceiin of life. 

TiuoTHT HoDD, who wouUl rather whittle than worit 

Deacon Potter, "Just o tiifle deef." 

William Henby. 

Tom Sparrow. 

Mr. Filbis's, an ogitxr. 

Hblrh Bltblbiou, from the city. 

jBBrsHA Jabe Judkiks, the postmistreM, 

EoXY, " a freish air Md." 

Gbanny Gbimeb, 

Fahht, a maid. 

Time of playitif , about tno hours and a qnarter. 



SYNOPSIS. 

AOT I. — Yard of Miss Judlcins's store and postoffice, Mullen, 
ville, N.Y., on a morning in August. 

Act IL — Same as Act 1, half an hour later. 

Act III. — Grannj Grimes's garret, on the Eaat Side, New 
Yotlt City, the following Kovember. 

Act IV, — Miss Burleigh's home in New Yorli, the aame 
evening. 

Act V. — Bacic at Mullenvitle, in Miss Jndklns'a uttln^ 
room. One month has elapsed. 
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COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS. 



Ralph tJin)EBwooD. — A jovial, whole-hearted young minis- 
ter of thirty or thereabouts. Dignified on occasion, but with 
a twinkle of fun in his eye, and an affable, easy manner. 
Wears a plain black or ministerial suit, with black bow tie, in 
first, second, fourth and fifth acts. In the third he is dis- 
guised as an old man, with flowing* white hair and beard, 
rather shabby old suit, etc. The disguise should be complete, 
and, if possible, deceive the audience to the point of the climax. 
In fifth act he enters wearing a heavy ulster, cap, gloves, etc., 
Tvith snow on head and shoulders. 

Gbegobt Heath. — A handsome ** gentlemanly villain," styl- 
ishly dressed according to the season. Polished and debon- 
nair, but not particularly agreeable, his most pleasant humor 
liaving the air of being assumed for a purpose. 

JUD Paj^dob. — A ** tough " character, but not a typical 
tramp, about thirty-five or forty years of age. In act one, 
rusty suit, unshaven, with a generally disreputable appear- 
ance, and the manner of one who is hunted and in a desperate 
mood. In third act he is more respectably dressed, has shaved, 
and presents a somewhat better appearance. 

Timothy Hodd. — A little old country man ; thin white hair 
and chin whiskers. In acts one and two, pair of baggy old 
trousers, vest, but no coat ; loose calico or gingham shirt, un- 
buttoned at neck ; straw hat. In act five, cheap winter suit, 
with a crude ** dressed up " appearance. 

Deacon Potteb. — A tall, thin old man, somewhat stoop- 
shouldered, with the high-pitched voice and the abstracted 
manner of a deaf person. He wears in second act, black trous- 
ers, no vest, with a black alpaca or linen coat, and black soft 
or "stove pipe'* .hat. Act five, his " best suit," which is cheap 
and countrified, but not ridiculous. 

"WttLiAM Henry and Tom Sparrow. — Typical country boyg, 
fifteen to seventeen years of age. 

I^fl^ Fl(«|U|TS. — Officer's uniform, or plain suit, 
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4 COSTUMES AND CHARACTBRISTICS, 

Hblen Bubleigh. — A handsome, fashioiiable young woman. 
In acts one and two, a modest but expensive light summer 
gown, with large hat, parasol, etc. Act four, an elegant house 
dress ; may be an elaborate evening gown if desired. Act five, 
traveling dress, long cloak, hat and furs. 

Jebusha Jane Judkiks. — A somewhat fussy and countrified 
*' old maid," quaint and funny, but not of the burlesque vari- 
ety. Hair combed straight back, done up in a knot ; may be 
<;rimped, but without the antiquated " side curls." In first two 
acts she wears a plain calico or gingham dress. In act five her 
dress-up winter gown, with fancy neck piece, etc ; a bit too 
fancy for good taste, but not ridiculous. 

£oxT. — A little " harum scarum," fourteen or fifteen years 
old. She is inclined to be *' tough " — just enough to show the 
influence of her Bowery days — but has acquired some country 
manners. Rollicking, full of mischief and lovable. In first 
act, a torn, dirty calico dress, white or striped stockings, with 
holes in them, old shoes covered with mud, dilapidated sun- 
bonnet or straw hat. Act three, a cheap dress of thicker mate- 
rial. She is paler and mucl^ subdued, and unhappy. Act four, 
a plain but attractive dress, with nice coat and hat. Act fifth, 
handsome new costiune, with furs, etc., not too elaborate. 

Grakny Gbimes. — An ** old hag," thin and bent*, with wrin- 
kled face and scraggly gray hair, a generally rough, dirty and 
disreputable appearance. Ragged old dress, small shoulder 
shawl, and red handkerchief on head, for third act. In act 
four, same dress with a ragged paisley shawl and old-fashioned 
cloth or fur hood. 

Fanitt. — Neat black dress ; small white apron. 



PROPERTIES. 



Jack-knife and small stick of wood. Crude fishing-pole with 
common string for line ; a tiny fish. Small key. Several let- 
ters, sealed, addressed and stamped. PistoL Tray with pieces 
of bread and meat. Whiskey bottle and contents; tumbler; 
small vial containing dark liquid. Bunch of keys. Whip. 
Long piece of twine string. Sewing work, carpet rags and 
skein of yarn, in work basket. Cheap paper novel. Salt for 
8QOW. Small cabinet organ. 



THE COUNTRY MINISTER. 



ACT I. 



SCENE. — Tlie yard of Jerusha Jane Jicdkins^s house^ store 
and postoffice. Set house with porch and steps, l. ; sign 
over door, '* STORE AND POSTOFFICE:' Country 
' batching y fence at back ivith gate c. 

(^Discover Timothy Hodd seated on end of porch, facing 
audience, whittling. After slight pause, enter Jerusha 
from house,) 

Jebusha. Eoxy ! Rox — y ! My land, I wonder where 
that child is I She ain't never 'round when y' want her, 
V when y' don't she's sure to be under foot. {Up to gate, 
looking off R.) She ain't nowheres in sight. (Turns ; 
comes down,) Sometimes I'm 'most sorry I kep' her when 
she come here with them fresh-air young ones last sum- 
mer, 'n' then agin — well, I guess I'm kind o' 'tached to 
her, the little nuisance. (Sees Timothy Hodd.) Land, 
you there, Timothy Hodd ? AVhittliu', as usual. Ain't 
you got nothiu' else t' do? If y' ain't, come around t' 
the woodshed 'n' I'll give y' some wood t' cut. 

Hodd. Be a-cuttin' some, ain't I? (Chuckles,) 

Jer. I should say you was, all over everything. Look 
at them whittlin's I You can jest git the broom 'n' brush 
'em up, every one of 'em. Land, if I was a man, I'd have 
some gumption, 'n' not set around whittlin'. 

Hodd (rising slowly). Can't help it, Jerushy. Y' see 
I'm a regular cut-up. He ! he ! (Brushing up whittlings 
into his hand,) 

Jer. Wal, you're old enough t' know better, 'n' you 
needn't call me by my first name, either. I ain't give you 
that privilege yet. 
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HoDD {making up to her). When y' goin* t', Jerusby? 
I'm gittin' tired o' bein' put off. When y' goin* t' say 
you'll be mine ? {He drops the whittlings.) 

Jer. I d* know 's I'm ever goin' t' say any such thing. 
There, look at that ! YouVe dropped all them shavin's ! 
You jest git t' work 'n' clean 'em up. I won't have such 
a mess around here. 

HoDD. Say you'll be mine, Jerushy I {He attempts to 
embrace her ; she pushes him away just as Gregory Heath 
enters wp l. ; to gate.) 

Jer. I'll say you're a fool, Timothy Hodd, if you don't 
stop actin' like one. 

Hodd. Mebbe you'd rather have that old Deacon Potter ? 

Jer. Well, I ain't sayin' I hadn't. 'T any rate, I ain't 
sayin' I'll have you. (He makes a pleading gesture ; she 
sees Heath.) For the land's sake, Timothy Hodd, you 
behave yourself ! There's that Mr. Heath from the hoteL 

Heath {coming down). Don't let me interrupt. I only 
wished to see if there is any mail for myself or Miss Bur- 
leigh. 

Jer. Yes, they is; I'll go 'n' git it. {Goes to steps,) 
They's one letter for Miss Burleigh I can't give y' though. 
It's registered, 'n' I can't give it up without a written 
order from the one it's addressed to. She told me she ex- 
pected one with five hundred dollars in it, 'n' this is it, I 
s'pose. 

Heath. Oh, it will be all right with me, Miss Judkins ; 
I will take good care of it. 

Jer. I don't say y' wouldn't, but rules is rules. (Up 
steps to door,) I'll git yours though. 

Exit to house, 

Hodd. {who has again seated himself on end of porchy 
after cleaning up the shavings^ which he puts in his pocket). 
How d' do, mister ? 

Heath. How do you do ? 

Hodd. Pretty well, 'n' hope I see you the same. 
Warm day, ain't it ? {Pause.) I said it's a pretty wi^m 
day. 

Heath. Yes, j^es j verjr warm, 
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HoDD. Gosh ! 'twouldn't be, though, if 'twaa as chilly 
as f ou be. 

Enter Jebcbha vnth several Utters ; gives them to Heath. 

Heath. Thank you. (Looks them over.) The regis- 
tered letter ia not here theu '/ 

Jeb. No, it ain't; when I say a thing I stick to it. It 
ain't my doin's, it's the govec'ment ; bo you can blame the 
President, if you want to blame anybuddy. (Going tip to k.) 
I do ffondet where that child ist Just as like as not she's 
fell in the creek 'n' got drownded. Will you watch the 
store, Mr. Hodd, while I go 'u' see 'f I can find Roxy ? 
(Through gate to E.) 

HoDD. Yes, Jerushy. 

Jeb, Thanks; but for all that, my name's Miss Jsid.. 
kins yet awhile. 

Exit to 8. 

Hodd. 'Twon't be long, though, 'f I can git the start of 
Deacon Potter. That deef old fossil ! Wonder what he 
thinks any woman wants t' marry him for. (Looks at 
Heath, who is reading a. letter.) Seem t' be mighty inter- 
ested in that letter, mister. 

Heath. I am ; I wish you'd let me read it. 

Hodd. Who's a heuderin' y' ? Needn't think you're 
all they is, jest because you're from the city 'ii' board up 
to the hotel. You ain't much like Miss Burleigh. Every- 
buddy around here likes her. 

Heath. Yes ; I understand she has a good many rural 
admirere, 

Hodd. Wal, we maybe rooral, but we're respectable; 
'u' some of us know a gentleman when we see one. They 
don't all wear dood clothes. 

Heath. Do you mean — 

Hodd. M'm — speakin' of clothes ; if the eoat fits, put 
it on. I reckon Miss Burleigh knows a gentlem 
she sees one. You needn't think you're the only 
earth. They's one 'r two others she 'casionally lo 

Heath. Indeed! Oh, yes; I suppose you m 
young parson. Hal ha! You needn't think M 
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leigh would throw herself away on that poor country min- 
ister. 

HoDD. I don't. She wouldn't be throwing herself 
away if she got him ; but as f'r some others I could 
mention, why — 

Enter Balph Underwood, l., ahove fence^ where he pauses, 

I vum ! here he is now I 

Heath {turns ^ sees Ralph). Good afternoon. (Goes 
R. ; reads letters.) 

Balph (coming downy Good afternoon, Mr. Heath. 
(Turning to Heath as if to shake hands, hut Heath ignores 
him, goes vp, and saunters off to L. without looking up,) 

HoDD (after watching him off). There goes as big a 
rascal as ever walked on dirt 'r I ain't no judge. Thinks 
he's goin' t' git Miss Burleigh 'n' all her money. 

Ralph. Gossiping again. Oh, Timothy, Timothy ! 

HoDD. Yes, Timothy, Timothy, and likewise James 'n' 
John ; but I also say unto you, spruce up 'n' ask her y'r- 
self. 

Ralph. Now you are getting sacrilegious as well as 
frivolous. Mr. Heath may be a suitor for Miss Burleigh's 
hand ; I do not aspire to so great an honor. 

HoDD. Y'r own fault, then, 'f y' don't. 'F y'r wa'n't 
blind, you'd see a thing 'r two. 

Enter Jerusha, r. 

Jer. (hurriedly), I can't find that child anywhere. 
I'm afraid — oh, you here, Mr. Underwood ? I'm glad to 
see you. What's Timothy Hodd gabbin' about now ? 

Ralph. Oh, nothing important. Miss Judkins. 

Jer. Land, I didn't s'pose it was. Want your mail, I 
s'pose ? 

Ralph. Yes, please. 

Jer. Well, 1*11 git it for you. (Up steps,) You might 
come on in if y' want t'. I want t' talk t' you about Roxy. 
1 d' know what t' do with her, she cuts up so, 'n' 1 thought 
mebbe you could advise me. 

Ralph. With pleasure. Roxy and I are great friends, 
and I shall be glad to speak a good word for her. 
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(^She stands aside ; he precedes her and goes into house ; she 

turns back to speak to Hodd.) 

Jer. Ain't you got no sense 'r decency, Timothy Hodd ? 
Oh, I know what you was doin' — talkin' t' him about 
Miss Burleigh. Talk about women matchmakers! I 
guess he's able to do his own courtin' 'n' you'd better tend 
t' your own affairs. 

Hodd. And that's courtin' you, Jerushy — 
Jer. Timothy Hodd, you stop your nonsense! Ain't 
you ashamed o' yourself, at your time o' life ? (He is 
abou^ to go up steps after her.) No, you don't; you go 
back there 'n' behave yourself. 

Exit to house hurri^idly, 

(Hodd holes after her a moment^ chuckling^ then sits on end 
of porch nearest to audience and again whittles. He does 
not see Roxy, who enters up r. She carries a crude fish- 
ing-pole, and one small fish is hanging to the line. She 
pauses, smothering her laughter as she sees Hodd, goes 
carefully up and lets the fish slip down his back under his 
loose shirt. He jumps up with a shout, the pole hanging 
to him as he dances about.) 

Hodd. Ouch ! what's that ? Snakes ? Oh ! oh ! help ! 
take it away ! {Sees Roxy.) Oh, it's you, you pesky 
nuisance ! What's that you put down my back, a snake ? 

RoxY {fairly dancing with mirth, scarcely able to speak). 
Uh-huh! a big whopper! I seen liim crawl up and jump 
down. He's as long as that. {Holding her hands far 
apart.) 

Hodd. Take him out ! take him out ! He'll bite me ! 
Help ! Murder 1 

(Roxy is removing the fish when Ralph and Jerusha 

enter to porch.) 

Jer. Oh, there you be, you little scamp 1 Where you 
be'n? 

Roxy, Fishin'. See what I ketched, {Fulls the fish 
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from Hodd's neck; holds it up. He looks at her in 
amazement^ then shalces his fist and starts toward her. She 
laughs and runs out of his reach,) 

HoDD. You ought t' be in the House o' Correction. 

Jer. I'll correct her all right in this house, don't you 
worry. Come on in here, you wicked thing. How dast 
you carry on so 'n* run away 'n' go fishin' ! 

Boxy, Had t* ; you wouldn't let me. 

Jer. Listen t' that! I'm goiu' t' give you a good 
trouncin'. 

HoDD. I hope y' will, Miss Judkins — a few good 
whacks for me. {He goes up r.) 

RoxY. Have to ketch me first. (Starts to run awayy 
but is caught by Ralph, who holds her firmly. She tries in 
vain to get away.) Let me go I Let me go, I say ! 

Jer. (coming down to them). Thanks, Mr. Underwood ; 
I'll see to her. 

Ralph. Leave 'her with me a few minutes, please, 
Miss Judkins. We'll have a little talk. 

HoDD (up R.). That's it, Mr. Underwood, give her a 
good lecture.. Goodness knows 'f y' want to convert the 
heathen, she's a good one to begin on. (Roxy makes a 
face at him ; he shakes his fist at her and goes offK,) 

Jer. 'N' when you git through with her I'll take a 
hand. I'm goin' in the house now, 'n' don't you let her 
git away. I guess I shall have to tie her up. 

Exit to house. 

(Roxy again tries to get awayy but Ralph holds her, sitting 
on porch and drawing her to him. She finally submits.) 

Ralph. Now, are you prepared for that lecture ? 

Roxy. Sure ; tire away. The kind you give won't 
hurt nobuddy. 

Ralph. Oh, but this is to be real serious. 

Roxy. Bool Is it? (Sits up straight, folding her 
hands.) All right. Play 'twas church. You preach and 
I'll be the congregation of sinners. 

Ralph. I am afraid you are very much of a sinner, 
indeed. Why do you torment Miss Judkins so ? 
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Roxt. Oh, it's such fun. I like to see her take on 

Kalph. I'm sure Miss Judkins is very kind to you. 
She has given you a nice home ^ 

RoxY. M'm — yes; ain't it scrumptious? Regular 
Fifth Avenoo mansion. Oh, she's good enough to me. I 
ain't kickin' ; only a feller's got to have some fun. 

Ralph. But you may have fun without being wicked, 
and — 

RoxY. Oh, but wicked fun's the best. 'T ain't no fun 
bein' good. 

Ralph. I don't know as you are exactly wicked, or in- 
tend to be ; but you must learn not to be rowdy ish and un- 
ruly. Miss Judkins wants to make a lady of you. 

RoxY. Gee I does she ? She ain't dressed me up much 
like one. 

Ralph. Clothes do not make the lady, my dear. 

RoxY. They make a heap of difference towards lookin' 
like one, just the samee. 

Ralph. Roxy, you must not use such language. Re- 
member, gentility comes from within. 

Roxy. Well, I don't feel none inside of me try in' to 
get out. {Jumping down,) Say, le's you and me go fishin' 
some day. I know a dandy place. 

Ralph. But at present we are talking about something 
else. 

Roxy. I'd ruther go fishin'. 

Ralph. And I had rather you sat down here again 
and listened to me. 

Roxy. Oh, dear ! I s'pose I'll have to. (^Sits on porch 
sulkily,) 

Ralph. Now, tell me. What is your full name ? 

Roxy. D' know ; never was full in my life. 

Ralph {ignoring her joke). Your last name, then ? 

Roxy. 1)' know that, either. Might get married some 
day. 

Ralph. That will do. Answer me respectfully, or I 
shall get real cross. 

Roxy. Oo 1 {Shaking herself and laughing at him 
roguishly.) Will you ? Scold real hard ? 

Ralph. I want to find out all about you. Miss Jud- 
kins has never told me. 
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RoxT. Good reason why — she don't know; I don% 
neither. 

Ralph. You came here on a fresh-air excursion ? 

EoxT. Yep ; and now I'm too fresh, ain't I ? 

Ralph. From New York. With whom did you live ? 

RoxY. Oh, an old woman they called Granny Grimes, 
after my mother died. That was years and years ago. 1 
was nothin' but a kid. My pop was there, too, once. He 
was awful wicked, and went away, I guess he's in jail. 
Granny Grimes was a regular old hag. She peddled 
things, and I used to sell papers and apples when she 
could make me. She used to beat me , too. I hated her. 
I hope she's dead and gone where she ought to be. 

Ralph. Roxy ! 

RoxY. Well, I do ; the old witch ! I was glad enough 
to get away from her and be a fresh-airer ; and you can 
bet I'd never stayed in this jay place 'f it hadn't been for 
goin' back to her. Aunt Rushy 's enough sight better'ii 
old Granny Grimes was. 

Ralph. I am glad you are away from such evil influ- 
ences, and I hope you will try to be a better girl and be- 
come what I am sure you are capable of being — a lady. 

RoxY (rising and strutting about ^ putting on airs). 
Thanks ; just wait till I get the proper togs. 

Ralph. No, not that kind ; I mean a real lady, like — 
like Miss Burleigh. 

Roxy. Miss Burleigh I (Growing more sober, with 
signs of softening.) Oh, if I could ever be like her I But 
I never could 1 She's beautiful, and — and rich. 

Ralph. And good. And you, my dear, can be good, 
too, and— 

RoxY. Rich ? 

Ralph. I was going to say ** beautiful," but I don't 
want to make you vain. 

RoxY. You needn't worry ; I wouldn't swallow no such 
taffy as that. But, say ; if I thought I could ever be half 
as good as she is, why, I — Id' know but I'd try. 

Ralph. You can be, my dear. (He has risen, now 
puts his airm tenderly about her.) Not all at once, nor 
easily, but by striving to overcome your faults. Be more 
respectful and obedient to Miss Judkins, in the first 
place — 
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RoxY. Oh, I knew you'd say that. If I manage to do 
that I guess the rest'll come easy. 

Enter Jerusha from hoitse to porch, 

Jer. Well, Mr. Underwood, how y' makin' out ? Got 
her made good yet ? I guess you had your hands full. 

Ralph. And my heart, too, Miss Judkins. Roxy is 
going to be a very good girl after this. 

Jer. Yes, they say the Millenium's corain'. 

Roxy. Oh, can I go ? 

Jer. Land, child, it ain't a circus. Did you ever see 
such a heathen, Mr. Underwood ? 

Ralph. Roxy's all right. She really means to be good 
— or at least to try, try again. Don't you, Roxy ? 

Roxy. Uh-huh ! Honest, Aunt Rushy, cross m' heart, 
hope t' die, I do. 

Jer. Stop such wicked talk, then, in the first place. 
You don't hope no such thing. You go in the house :aow, 
and wash your face *n' hands, *n' put on a clean apron. I 
never see such a lookin' thing. I'd be ashamed t' have 
anybuddy see y'. What if Miss Burleigh should come, 'n' 
see how dirty you be ? I guess she wouldn't think they 
was much hopes of your ever bein* a lady like her. 

Roxy (c/oing). All right, I will. {Up step% to hotise.) 
Gee ! bat it's goin' t' be hard t' be a lady though, I'll bet I 

Jer. Quit your swearinM Ain't she wicked, Mr, 
Underwood ? 

Roxy. " Gee ! " ain't swearing. It's in the alphabet — A, 
B, C, D, E, F, — a " Gee ! " See ? (Lauglis mischievously 
atid runs into house.) 

Jer. Land ! such a child. I'm afraid she's a hopeless 
case. About the only way y' can do anything with her is 
to hold up Miss Burleigh as an example. Well, she's a 
good pattern, 'f they ever was one, I'll say that for her. 
Make a good wife for some man, won't she, Mr. Underwood ? 

Ralph {rnusingbjX A — good — yes, a — a good wife I 

Jer. a plague-sight too good for that Mr. Heath, 's my 
opinion. He's such a stuck-up thing, 'n' puts on so many 
airs, I ain't got a bit of use for him. If I was to express 
my private opinion — which of course wouldn't do — it 
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would be, that's he's a regular scallawag, V after Miss 
Burleigh for her money. 

Ralph. That is not a charitable view of it, Miss 
Judkins. You know Miss Burleigh has a mind of her own, 
and it is quite evident that she favors him. 

Jeb. Favors him? I don't believe she means to en- 
courage him a bit. But he shines up to her, V makes him- 
self agreeable, 'n' they ain't any too much society around 
here. Land, she has t' have some company, 'n' if them 
she wants hangs back, why, them she don't care s' much 
about is bound t' get a show. If I was you — 

Balph. Miss Judkins ! / 

Jbe. Excuse me. I guess I'm medlin'. I'll be as bad 
as Timothy Hodd if I keep on. 

Ralph. By the way, how is the little affair between 
him and Deacon Potter coming along ? Which one is to win ? 

Jeb. Win what ? 

Ralph. Why, the prize — your ha — a wife, you know. 
I liaven't performed the wedding ceremony in a long time. 
1 am sadly in need of a fee. 

Jee. (on porch, about to go in), " Fee, fi, f o, f um 1 " 
(^Shaking her finger at him,) I smell a rat, or the blood of 
one. You can't switch me off the track that way, if you 
are a minister. {In door, calling.) Roxy I Roxy, you got 
cleaned up yet? I want you. (To Ralph.) If you'll 
excuse me, V\\ go 'n' find her. It takes her forever t' do 
anything. 

Ralph. Certainly. I want to look over these letters, 
so I will stroll into the orchard a few minutes, if you don't 
mind. {Goes toward r. i e.) 

Jer. Why, of course. Help y'rself t' some of them 
early apples. They're just good and ripe. 

Ralph. Thanks, I will. 

Jer. Fill y'r pockets, too. Only don't eat too many, 
you might get the cramps. 

Ralph (laughing). Oh, I'll look out for that, never fear. 
(^She goes into house, he stands a moment, a^sent-Tnindedlyf 
looking over a letter, then speaks musingly.) I wonder — 
I wonder if it is true. If "love — conquers — all — *' 
(Goes slowly off r. i e., /tis head bent over the^ letters^ mwr- 
muring to himself.) 
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&Uer Jerusha /rom houscy hurriedly, putting on her hat. 
She is followed by Roxr, who has washed her face and 
handsy and has on a clean apron, 

• 

Jer. Now, I want you to tend to things while I'm gone, 
Boxj. I may be gone more*n half an hour, 'cause Mis' 
Bennett wants t'- try on my new ^aist. Don't you go away 
a step. {Doum to o.) 

M^ter Greqort Heath up l. ; looks on unnoticed, 

RoxY (on porch). No ma'am — I won't- 

Jer. And remember about that registered letter of 
Miss Burleigh's. It's in the top drawer of my bureau, and 
here's the key. You hang onto it tight, till I come back. 
( Gives her a small key,) Don't you lose it, 'r go near that 
drawer. 

RoxY. No, ma'am, I won't. Gee ! I s'pose it's as much 
as a hundred dollars. My, but ain't she rich though ? 

Jer. {going up c). Land, that ain't a circumstance. It 
might be a thousand, 's fur as that goes. She's worth 
'most a million, I guess. ( Up in gate,) Don't you go 
away, now, and don't you lose that key. If anybuddy 
wants anything, you wait on 'em, 'r give 'em their mail. 
{Starting,) 

(Heath has dodged hack out of sight,) 

RoxY. Yes, ma'am, I will. 

Jer. (turning hack). But don't you give that registered 
letter to anybuddy but Miss Burleigh herself. I'm respon- 
sible, 'n' if it's lost, I'd have t' go to jail. 

RoxY. Oh, Aunt 'Rushy, would you — to jail ? 

Jer. Yes, I would. And you, too, mebbe, if 'twas you 
that let it get lost, so you'd better be careful. 

RoxY. You just bet I will. (Exit Jerusha up r. ; 
RoxY sits, down on steps, or edge of porch, examining the 
hey in her hand,) Just think of all that money. Whew ! 
ain't it a lot? I'll bet it would buy 'most everything. 
(Heath looks out l. u. e. ; watches her,) 1 guess I'll ,hide 
this key, 'cause I'm afraid I'll lose it. Where can I put 
it? (Looks about,) Let me see. Oh, I know^ I'll put it 
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iere under the steps. Nobuddy 'd ever think to look for 
anything there. {She hides the key under steps, then starts 
to go L., biU comes back.) No Aunt 'Rushy told me to stay 
here. (Goe^ r.) I d' know, 1 don't see how I'm going to 
be good. It won't be no fun. Mebbe Tom Sparrow and 
William Henry won't like me no more, if I go 'n' get 
good. They'll say I'm •stuck-up. It's more fun to play 
what the boys do, and — but I suppose I'll have to 
try. I said I would. (Starts up steps.) If I don't, Mr. 
Underwood won't like me, and — oh, I couldn't stand it if 
he didn't. I just love that man. Guess I'll try real hard 
and be good, and then mebbe if he can't get Miss Burleigh 
to marry him, he'll ask me. (Uzit into house.) 

(Heath appears up l. ; comes doum looking cautiously 
about, quickly gets doivn, feels under steps, and gets 
the key.) 

Heath (rising). I havB it. And now I must have that 
money. There is no other way. No one will ever suspect 
me. They think I have plenty of money, but I have 
reached almost my last dollar, and I cant give up and go 
away now, just as I have almost landed the heiress. The 
money in that letter would tide me over, and I must have 
it. (Looks, goes up, stops, and looks into house.) The child 
has gone through into the back part. Yes, there is the 
bureau in this room. I can do it. I will. (Enters house 
cautiously.) 

Enter Ralph Underwood, l. i e. He pauses well down. 
After a slight paicse, Heath enters, tearing open a letter, 
from which he takes money, putting it quickly into his 
pocket. He looks about, tears envelope in two, goes and 
throws it up R. Ralph has watched him unnoticed. 
Heath goes up to gate, meets Helen Burleigh, who 
enters from l. 

Heath. Why, Miss Burleigh — Helen I I — I did not 
know you intended coming to the post oflSce. I have 
some letters for you. (Feeling in pockety as they came 
down.) 
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Helen. Thank you. But I came for a registered letter 
which I expected to-day. You haven't that, I suppose */ 

Heath. Why, no. The postmistress suspected my 
honesty, and refused to give it to me. She said it was 
against the rules of the government, so I must lay it to the 
President. What do you think of that ? 

Helen. Why, that Miss Judkins was doing her duty, 
of course. I told her that I expected the letter, and that 
I should call for it. 

Heath. Oh, indeed. Then, of course — but I didn't 
know. It seems you suspect me, too. 

Helen. Oh, Mr. Heath. How ridiculous. You know I — 

Heath. I don't know that you love me, Helen, and 
that is all that I wish to know. Oh, why do you keep me 
in such suspense? Give me my answer to-day, and let 
it be — 

Helen. Mr. Heath 1 Please, not here. This is no 
time, no place, for such a conversation. I cannot listen to 
you now — 

Heath. Only say that you are not angry with me, that 
I may hope ! 

Helen. I do not say that you may hope, but neither 
do I say that you may have no hope. There, you must be 
satisfied with that. Excuse me, I must go in and get my 
letter. {Goes up steps.) 

Heath (bi/ steps, looking up at her, fervently). Then I shall 
hope! 

Helen. Well, hope is a good thing to have ! (Laughs 
and runs into house.) 

Heath. She is mine I 

(Ralph, who has been r., has picked up the fragments of the 
envelope. He looks at it, at first puzzled, then with sttr- 
prise, glancing significantly at Heath, who at this point 
looks at him and sees the envelope in his hand. Heath 
shows alarm for an instant, but regains his composure as 
Ralph speaks.) 

Ralph. Good morning again, Mr. Heath. 

Heath. Good morning. 

^ALPQ. Warm, isn't it ? You must have expected im- 
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portant mail, to walk over from the hotel in the heat of 
the day. 

Heath. Think so? Well, perhaps I did. But I fail 
to see — 

Ralph. Pardon me. It does not concern me, of course, 
only — sometimes letters have something valuable in them, 
and sometimes they fall into the hauds of those to whom 
they are not addressed. 

Heath. Indeed ? And what has that — (he has started 
up c, now turns quickly and faces Ralph, insolently.) See 
here, what are you driving at ? If you have anything to 
say, say it. 

Ralph. I shall — at the proper time. 

Heath. There is no time like the present, sir. If you 
were not a minister — 

Ralph. Don't let that make any difiPerence, I beg 
of you. I might possibly be able to forget that I am a 
minister for a moment. But if I were not one, what then ? 

Heath. I think I should thrash you. 

Ralph. Don't you mean you think you would try to 
thrash me ? 

Heath {smiling^ sarcastically). So ! you think I couldn't 
do it, do you ? 

Ralph. I think it might not be the easiest thing you 
ever did. If you wish to try it, I can remove my coat and 
my ministerial dignity for a while, and prove that I am also 
a man — an honest man, I hope. 

Heath. See here, I have had enough of your insinua- 
tions and insults. If there is to be warfare between us, let 
it be fair and open. I do not fear you as a rival for Miss 
Burleigh's hand — 

Ralph. Miss Burleigh's name must not be brought into 
this matter. As for warfare, I hope there shall be nothing 
of the sort. But when a certain letter, with its contents, 
is missed, I may think it my duty to have something 
to say. 

Heath. And I may show you that you have been a trifle 
too fast. The possession of the envelope naturally sug- 
gests knowledge of a letter's contents. 

Ralph. What — 

Heath. You think no one would believe a minister 
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capable of — what shall we call it ? — appropriation of an- 
other's property, or — 

RAiiPH. Theft, Mr. Heath, call it that. Now you have 
shown your hand. I am prepared to meet you on your 
own grounds. It is man to man. Eemember that. 

ELeath. Never fear. I shall not forget. 

(Balfh is dozen c. ; enter Helen from house ; Heath goes 

up c, unnoticed by Helen.) 

Helen. There is no one there. I will wait "until later, 
and — (sees Ralph.) OK, Mr. Underwood, good morning. 
{Comes down steps.) 

Ralph. Good morning, Miss Burleigh. {She goes and ' 
shakes hands with him,) Is there no one in the post office ? 

Helen. No, I looked in, and saw nobody. But it will 
not matter, I was going for a walk anyway, and can stop 
when I return, 

RAL.PH. The little girl ought to be there. Miss Judkins 
left the store in her charge, but I suppose she has run out 
the back way and has forgotten all about it, she is such a 
harum-scarum. 

Helen, Yes, but a dear little thing, after all. I — why 
I have learned to love that child. I felt strangely drawn 
toward her from the first. 

(Heath watches them angrily for a moment, now saunters 

off to R.) 

Ralph. She is a lovable child. There is good in her — 
a great deal — in spite of all her mischief. 

Helen. Yes, 1 am 'sure of it. Do you know, Mr, 
Underwood, I have been thinking that perhaps I could help 
her — do something for her good. You know, I have money 
— that is, I am able to be of assistance to her financially, 
and I feel the need of some such interest. My heart yearns 
for it. 

Ralph. You have no one — are alone — ? Pardon me, 
I don't mean to be inquisitive, but — 

Helen. Inquisitive — you, Mr. Underwood ? No danger 
of that, I want to tell you — something of myself, my 
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life, if you are willing to hear it, and advise me. As a 
minister, you know. 

Ralph. Willing ? Most happy. To be of service to 
you — ah, it would be a; privilege. If I might only hope 
that it would not only be as a minister, but also as a friend. 

Helen. And so it may, and a very good friend, too. 
(^She sitSj on seat or henchj b. o. ; he stands by her?) I have 
no relatives, Mr. Underwood, to my knowledge. My mother 
died when I was but a child, leaving my father, my sister 
and myself. Father was a stem man, one who wished 
always to rule. My sister, who was a part of my very self, 
offended him in her choice of a sweetheart. She loved a 
young man who was obscure and poor. It was more in- 
fatuation than love, I believe, but Louise would not give 
him up, even when father threatened to disown her. Well, 
they eloped, father refused ever to see her again, and they 
went away. That was the last time 1 ever looked upon 
my dear sister's face. 

Ralph. But you heard from her ? 

Helen. Twice. Then father found a letter from her, 
addressed to me, burned it, and forbade me to communi- 
cate with her again. To be sure that I never did so, he 
took me to Europe, and we were gone several years. When 
we returned, all trace of my sister had vanished. My 
father died a year later, but I have never been able to 
find her. 

Ralph. Did you never learn anything about her ? 

Helen. Yes, but only that she had been left a widow with 
one child, and that they had suffered for the bare necessi- 
ties of life. And I was rich — rich, and my own sister, 
my darling Louise, was starving. {Weeps?) 

Ralph. But there may still be hopes of finding her, or 
the child. 

Helen. I fear not. I have tried, I am trying, but have 
almost given up hopes. They knew of her in one place, 
but she had been gone for mouths, and it ended there. 
{Rising.) Yes, I am alone in the world. I would give all 
my fortune for one soul that belonged to me — that was 
mine — one whom I could love and cherish. Oh, if my 
sister is dead, where is her child ? I want that child to love, 
and to love me I Why doesn't heaven answer my prayers? 
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Ralph. It may do so yet, my friend. Do not give up 
hopes. Heaven answers our prayers at the right time, in 
the right way. It is not always our time or our way, but 
we must still hope and pray. 

HzLEif (giving him her hand), I will hope, and I will 
pray. I thank you for those words, and for the inspiration 
they give me. {Looks up stage,) Mr. Heath has gone. 
He mast have been tired of waiting for me. 
ItAJLPH. Are you— sorry ? 

Helbn. M'm— no, I don't know as I am. (Smiling just 
a bit coquettish,) No, I'm sure I'm not. Why should I be ? 
!Bai.ph. You shouldn't— I hope. I know I am not. 
You see, I— that is— you— suppose we stroll into the 
orchard ?— it is very pleasant there, and, do you like apples ? 
Helen. Yes, indeed, very much. (As they go toward 
R. I B.) But there is no serpent in the garden, I hope ? 

Balph. No, it is not Eden, but— well, with you there, 
they will be *' Apples of Paradise." 

Helen (smiling and blushing, about to take his arm). 
Oh, Mr. Underwood, I didn't know ministers could make 
sach pretty speeches. 

(Heath has again entered, tip b., watching them angrily ; 
now, with an air of determination, comes down,) 

Heath. Miss Burleigh— Helen— it is nearly time for 
lunchjBon. I am going back to the hotel. Will you ac- 
company me ? 

(Helen and Ralph have paused, turning, as Heath speaks ; 

Ealph by R. I. E., Helen b. c.) 

Helen (looking at Heath, at first annoyed, then with a 
snUe as she answers him with a trace of mischief in her 
voice). Luncheon? Oh ! — why, no, thank you. I — I am 
going to lunch with Mr. Underwood — in the orchard — on 
apples I (Goes to Ralph, laughing. He smiles, offers her 
his arm, which she takes, and they go off B. i E.) , 

(Heath stands c, glaring after them for a moment, then 
turns and goes up. He strikes the fence angrily with his 
cane, and goes rapidly off through gate to l., as the 
curtain falls,) 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT 11. 

SCENE. — Same as Act /, half an hour later, IHsc&ter 
RoxY seated on steps of porch, William Henby comes 
on up R. ; stands leaning over fence. 

• 

William Henby. Hello, Roxy. 

RoxY. Why, hello, William Henry, is that you ? Where'd 
you come from ? 

Wm. H. Up the road. Been fishin'. 

Roxy. Havey'? So've I. Ketch anything? 

Wm. H. Nope. But I 'spect t', when I git home. 
D» you ? 

Roxy. Caught one measly fish, 'n* the Dickens. I'd a 
got more, too, if it hadn't been for Mr. Underwood. He 
put Aunt Rushy out the notion. She was goin' t' wallop 
me. I*m tendin' store, now. 

Wm. H. Be y' ? I come t* buy something. Ma sent 
me after some— some— I'll be jiggered I 

Roxy. We're just out of that. Have some more in 
tomorrow. 

Wm. H. Quit y'r kidd'n. Ma'll scold me, now, 'cause 
I didn't git it. 

Roxy. Was it— was it anything sour? 

Wm. H. Nope. Twa'n't vinegar. 

Roxy. Was it anything sweet? (^He has come down 
through gate ; they are close together^ well down. She now 
puts her face close to his, tantalizing ly.) 

Wm. H. Hey? Sweet ? No, it wa'n't sugar, 'r— 

Roxy. Who said it was ? Sugar ain't all that's sweet. 
Tom Sparrow was here, and he wanted — guess what he 
wanted ? 

Wm. H. Tom Sparrow ? Huh I What did he want ? 

Roxy. Oh, something sweet 1 

Wm. H. M'lasses, mebbe. 
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RoxY. No, sir. A kiss ! 

Wm. H. Tom Sparrow wants too much, but he'll git 
more'n he wants, 'f he don't look out. You didn't let him 
have one, did y\ Roxy ? 

Roxy. Have what ? 

Wm. H. Why, what you said. Oh, go on — you know 
—something sweet. 'Cause if y' did — 

RoxY. Then what ? 

Wm. H. (making threatening gestures). I'll jest fix him 
—that's what. Aw, say, Roxy, you don't like Tom Sparrow, 
doy*? 

RoxY. Why don't I ? I think Tom's pretty nice. 

Wm. H. Mebbe you like him better'n you do me ? 

RoxY {tantalizingly). Oh, I d' know. 

Wm. H. Don't you trifle with me feelin's, Miss. If y' 
do — bewa-r-e ! 

Roxy. Oh, ho ! You got that out of one o' them novel 
books. Who d' you s'pose 's afraid o* you ? Tom Sparrow 
could throw you int' the middle of next week. 

Wm. H. Oh, he could, could he ? Well, just let him 
try it once. He'll land so far away he'll never get back. 
{Comes down to R. c.) All right. Miss. Mebbe you'll be 
sorry »ome day, for blightin' a heart that— that. beats— 

Roxy. Oh, I don't like beats; give me turnips. Ain't 
you silly, William Henry ? If you read many more of 
them books,- you won't have as much sense as a turkey 
gobbler. 

Wm. H. Jest you wait, you heartless croquette. {About 
^ go offy R. I E., hut pauses, Roxy turns up c, sees Tom 
Sparrow, who enters from l., and leans over fence, Tom 
does not see William Henry.) 

Tom. Hellow, Ro-Ro-Ro — 

Wm. H. (turning). Rah 1 rah ! rah ! What's the matter 
with you ? 

Tom. You sh-sh-shut up. I ain't t-t-talkin' to y-y-you. 

Wm. H. Oh, you ain't? You ain't talkin' to nobuddy 
when you make that noise. 

Tom. You m-m-mind your own b-b-business. I come t' 
see Ro-Ro-Ro— 

Wm. H. (mocking him). Rah ! rah 1 rah 1 what college 
you belong to? 
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RoxT. You keep still, William Henry. Tom come t' 
see me, didn't you, Tom ? 

Tom. C-c-course I d-d-did. 

RoxT. Yes, of course you did, and I*m glad to see you. 

Tom. I w-w-ant you to take a w-w-walk with m-m-me. 
W-w-will y', Ro-Ro— 

Wm. H. No, she won't. 

RoxY. How do you know ? I guess I will, 'f I want 
to. Don't you care what he says, Tom. 

Tom {coming dovm). I g-g-guess I d-d-don't. He needn^ 
think I'm afraid of him. 

Wm. H. Wh-wh-wh who ? 

Tom. Yo-yo-yo-you I 

Wm. H. Oh, you ain't? {Going up.) 

Tom. No, I ain't, you M-1-l-little s-s-sneak, you ? 

Wm. H. Who's a s-s-sneak ? 

Tom. Y-y-you be I 

Wm. H. You take that back. 

RoxY. Don't you do it, Tom. 

Tom. I g-g-guess I w-w-wont. It's t-t-true. 

Wm. H. I'll show you what's true. 

{They prepare to fight ; Roxy looks on vnth keen interest, 
first encouraging one and then the other, crying " Give it 
to hiniy Tom ! " " Tha^s rights William Henry ! " etc. 
She dances about as they clinch^ fall on stage and roll 
a^out in a rough and tumble fight In the midst of the fray^ 
Gregory Heath enters from r. He watches for a moment ^ 
then goes and attempts to separate the boys. Finally they 
leave each other alone and turn upon Heath, threatening 
him. He gets out of their way^ and they cool doicn.) 

Heath. What's all this about, you young ruffians? 
aren't you ashamed of yourselves ? 
Wm. H. No, I ain't. He begun it. 
Tom. I d-d-d-d idn't. 
Wm. H. You did I 
Tom. I d-d-d-didn't, no such t-t-thing. 

(They are about to fight again but RoxY runs between 

them.) 
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RoxY. No, you don^t. Just look at yourselves. Ain't 
you a sight ? Tom S^)arro\v^ you go home. And you, too, 
AVilliam Henry. 

Wm. H. Well, he begun it. 

RoxY. It don't make any difference who begun it. You 
shake hands now, and make up. 

Wm. H. Not much. 

Tom. I g-g-guess not. 

RoxY. Then I won't speak to either of you again, never. 
I mean it, too. Not till you make up. Going t' ? 

ToM. I will if h-h-he does. 

(William Uevky finalli/ coitsents, and after glaring at each 
other a movient, etc., they shake hands rather unwillingly 
and smiley first one and then the other, sheepishly. At last 
^^^y 9*> ^P c., turning to smile at Roxy, and go off l., 
good friends,) 

(RoxT, up in gate, loolcs after them a moment, laughingly, 

then comes down,) 

Roxy. How was that for a circus? (Going to porch,) 
Pretty lively, wasn't it? 

Heath. Rather. It seems it was all over you, too. 

Roxy. Uh-huh ! That's what it is to have two fellers 
in love with 3'ou. Say, mebbe that's what you 'n' the min- 
ister 11 be doing over Miss Burleigh yet. When you do, let 
me know, will y' ? I want t' be there. I'll bet on the 
minister, too. 

Heath. You are a bold, forward miss. 

Roxy. Well, I don't cal'late to be much behind the 
band wagon, you can bet on that. (In door.) If you're 
looking for her you might go out in the orchard. That's 
where she is, with that handsomer man I told you about. 
Got any idea who he is ? (Laughs and runs into house.) 

Heath. Still with the parson, I suppose. That's going 
altogether too far. Helen is just sentimental and plebeian 
enough to — well, it must be broken up, that's all, by fair 
means or foul. I'm not the one to give up what I have set 
my heart upon, and — well, it's five hundred thousand if 
if 8 a cent. 
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(Goes up c, comes face to face talth Jud Pardoe, who enters 
leisurely from L. Heath turns quickly to avoid him^ but 
Pardoe sees his face^ seizes his arm and wheels him 
about, looking at him closely,) 

Pardoe. Wait a minute, mister ; I want t' — so ! It 
is — me old friend Murdoch, as sure as preachiu*. Well, 
well ! So this is where j'ou are, is it ? 

Heath {under his breath), Pardoe, by all that's — 

Par. Yes, your old pal Pardoe, as big as life. Dont 
seem very glad t* see me though. 

Heath. Glad to see you ? I'd rather see the devil. 

Par. Well, you'll find me a pretty good substitute for 
that particular friend of yours if y* go t' treatin' me 
haughty. Better treat me right, y' know, for the sake of 
old times. 

Heath. Old times, indeed ! By the way, your " time ** 
isn't up yet, by any means. It isn't half of twelve years 
since you started in to serve that little sentence of yours. How 
does it happen you are roaming about the country instead — 

Par. Got tired of bein' a shut-in, so I thought I'd 
travel. Got a chance t' walk out one night, 'n' couldnt 
resist thfe temptation. 

Heath. No doubt they'd be glad to get you back. 

Par. And somebody with me, too, no doubt. Mebbe 
that somebody's willin' t' help me get away where there 
won't be no danger of their takin' me back — eh, pard ?• 

Heath. Not if you mean me ; I am through with you. 

Par. Oh, you be ? Well, I ain't through with you, 
then. See here, you can't get rid of me again the way you 
did once. 

Heath. Come, come, Pardoe ; don't be a fool. 

Par. You bet your sweet life I won't again. I was a 
fool once, when I took my medicine and let you go scot 
free. I guess if I'd told what I knew about that counter- 
feiting business, the head of the gang wouldn't 'a' gone 
free and one of his little helpers got the sentence. No, 
sir-ee bob, Mr. Murdoch, you can't come that little game 
the second time. It's fork over, or take the consequences. 
If I go back to the stone mansion, you go to keep me com- 
pany. See ? 
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Heath. Well, what do you want ? 

Par. What a question! Mazooma, to be sure. A 
good bunch, too, mind you. A nickel won't do. It's got 
t' be enough t' get yours truly out of sight and hearin'. 
Gee ! but it was luck, running across you. I didn't know 
where t* look for y', and here you are, jest a-waiting t* fork 
over and prove how much y' love me. 

Heath. But I have no money, Pardoe. I never was so 
hard up in my life. That's straight. 

Par. Tell that to y^r grandmother. Look at these 
clothes. You look like a pauper, you do. 

Heath. I tell you I am in desperate straits. Of 
course I'll help you all I can, but you must give me a little 
time. Meet me somewhere to-night. 

Par. And let you slip away in the meantime ? No, 
no, my precious; I'm up to those little tricks of yours. 
It's now with me, and the " nower " the better. 

Heath. But I tell you — {glancing toward house) hush ! 
somebody is coming. Get back there, so they won't see 
you. 

(Pardoe dodges ba^k out of sights as Roxy enters from 
house to porch. She does not see him, but he watches her, 
shouting signs of recognition,) 

RoxT. What, you here yet? I thought you'd gone. 
You seen my Aunt Rushy ? 

Heath. No, I haven't. 

RoxY. I heard y' talkin' to somebody, and I didn't 
know but 'twas her. It's time she come back. {Starting 
to go ; pausing,) Oh, say 1 if you're still looking for your 
girl, you'll find her in the orchard there, eat'n' apples with 
that handsomer man. (Laughs mischievously and runs into 
house.) 

Par. (coming out suddenly ; excited). Well, I'll be jig- 
gered I It never rains but it pours cats and dogs ! So 
she's here, too ? 

Heath. She ? Who ? 

Par. Why, the kid — Roxy. How in the name of all 
that's — 

HsAT9, Wb^it! th?it pbild ? Do you mean to say — 
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Par. And do you mean to say you don't know that's 
my Roxy ? Sure it is my little Roxy. I left her with old 
Granny Grimes, and here she is away off here in this Grod- 
forsaken place. I guess fate's got it in for me^ and no 
mistake. 

Heath. See here, Pardoe, do you mean to say that's 
your kid — the one the old woman had charge of? 

Par. Certainly it is. Don't you suppose I know my 
own child ? Won't she be glad to see her papa ? 

Heath. It's a lucky thing she did not recognize me ; 
but it's no wonder. I never saw her but once or twice, 
and paid no attention to her. But say, Pardoe, she knows 
too much. It will never do to have her around here. If 
she should see you, or recognize me — 

Par. But she don't recognize you, and she won't see 
me, 'cause I ain't going t' be here. As soon as you give 
me the coin I'll vanish, and that'll be the last of me. 

Heath. But I tell you it isn't safe. Helen Burleigh is 
here, too, and — 

Par. Oh, ho I so that's it I Miss Burleigh, eh ? My 
wife's rich sister. Luck again. If you don't fork over 
mebbe she will. 

Heath. She would never acknowledge you ; don't get 
that into your noddle. But I'll tell you what. If things 
come about as I expect they will pretty soon, why there'll 
be coin enough. 

Par. After the heiress, eh ? Good for you. Hope 
you'll get it, for my sake as well as your own. But what 
about the kid ? Don't the heiress know it's her niece ? 

Heath. No, of course not; no more than I did till 
this minute. She's anxious enough to find the niece, you 
may be sure, but she mustn't. It would be the end of our 
hopes. 

Par. Yours, you mean. It might be just as well for 
me. 

Heath. How? Are you going to make yourself 
known and get sent back to prison? Not much. You 
must take the child away. 

Par. Take Roxy ? What for ? Where to ? 

Heath. Back to Granny Grimes. To-night, too; at 
once, (Looking at watch,) It*s a quarter of five, and 
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there's a train from Harleyville at half past. You can 
catch it, but there's no time to lose. I'll furnish the 
money. (^Going up^ pointing off.) See that old bam over 
there ? Wait behind that till I bring the child, then cut 
across that field with her. I'll bring a horse and buggy to 
take you to the station. 

Par. (up c, beyond fence). But if she won't come ? 

Heath. She shall. Leave that to me. Remember, 
back to old Grimes with her, and no more getting away. 
The old woman will understand, and I'll get there soon 
and fix things up. Now go 1 

Par. The money ? 

Heath. You shall have it when I bring the child. 

Par. None of your tricks now. 

Heath. No, no ; it's on the square. It's got to be, for 
my sake, too. 

Par, All right, then. I'm in your power, but you're 
in mine, too ; so don't you forget that. 

Exit to L. 

Heath. Curse the luck I Things are coming in an 
avalanche. But Til stop at nothing. (^Goes up steps; 
looks into house.) Roxy ! I say, Miss Roxy, come here a 
minute. {He comes hack down steps, RoxT appears in door,) 

RoxY. You again ? What you want now ? 

Heath. It's Miss Judkins. She wants you to put on 
your hat and come down the road a little way. 

Roxy. What she want ? 

Heath. I don't know ; but she told me to tell you to 
come et once. I believe she wants you to do some errand. 

RoxY. That's funny; she told me not to leave the 
store. 

Heath. Yes ; but she will come as soon as you get 
there, and it will be safe in the meantime. Get your hat. 

Roxv. Say, what are you tiyin' to do with me? It's 
a joke, ain't it ? 

Heath (grooving impatient). No, it's no joke. Hurry I 
She will be tired of waiting. 

Roxy. Well, let her. I ain't goin'. 

Qeats. But you must, Sb^ will be angry, 
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EoxT. She told me not to leave the store, and I don't 
mean to. 

HEATfi. Oh, you don't ? 

RoxY. No, I don't. I don't like the looks of you, mis- 
ter, and I don't believe a word you say. So I ain't goin' a 
step away from this house. 

Heath. We'll see about that. Perhaps I have some- 
thing that will make you change your mind. {Goes up- 
steps ; she faces him hravdy,) 

RoxY. Aw, you can't scare me. What you up to, any 
way? Mebbe you want t' steal something, but you sha-n*t 
while I'm here. 

Heath. Yes, I want to steal something, and you are 
the thing I want to steal. Get your hat, quick I 

RoxY. Guess I won't. You're talkin' through yours, 
all right. 

Heath. Come, come; no more fooling. {Taking pistol 
from pocket and showing it to her,) See that ? Well, it 
might go off. You'd better get your hat. 

RoxY. You wouldn't shoot me, would you ? Don't let it 
go off ! 

Heath. Get your hat, then, and come with me. 

RoxY. You're jest foolin', ain't y', tryin' to scare me? 
Say, that's all, ain't it, Mr. Heath ? 

Heath. No, it isn't. Come, do as I say, or — {He 
forces her into house at the point of the pistol ^ watches her 
through doory also glancing about anxiously. She returns 
with her hatj frightened, and follows him up to gate. Then 
she pauses suddenly and takes a bold stand,) 

RoxY. No, I ain't goin'. You're a wicked man, and I 
won't go with you. 

Heath. Oh, yes, you will. Come I 

RoxY. No! Not if you kill me! Shoot me, if you 
want to, but I ain't goin'. 

(Ralph Underwood and Helen Burleigh are heard 
talking and laughing off B,. i E. Heath starts, affrighttih 
and pulls RoXY after him. She begins to scream^ but he 
puts a hand over her viouth, forcing her along.) 

Heath. Be still, I say, or it's tb^ last sound you will 
evep make, 
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{She is silenced, and finally yields weakly, as he drags her 
aUmg. They disappear through gate, off to L., just as 
RAiiPH and Hslbn enter, b. i e. They are close together, 
laughing and chatting confidentially. At the same time 
JsRUSHA enters hurriedly up b. c, followed by Timothy 
HoDD and Deacon Potter. She comes down c; they 
pause up c, confabbing,) 

HoDD. You're an old hypocrite, that's what you be. 
Deacon in the church, had two wives, *n' actin' under- 
banded. 

Deacon Potter (laughing to himself). Got m' hand in ? 
Guess I hev. But that ain't no reason I don't want t' 
keep it in. Wouldn't raind havin' another. 

HoDD. Think y'r goin' t' git Jerushy Jane, I s'pose ? 
Needn't think she'll take up with two other women's 
leavin's. 

Jbb. (down R., to Ralph). Land, Mr. Underwood, see 
what you can do with them men. Ain't they terrible? 
They been goin' on like that all up the road. 

(HoBD and the Deacon continue their quarrel up c.) 

Raxph. Why, what's the matter. Miss Judkins? Is 
it a religious argument ? 

Jbb. Well, not exactly, and yet it is — as y' might say. 
Y' see (sentimentally) — wal, I kind o' hate t' tell, seein' 
ifs about me. 

Ralph. Oh, I see. Rival suitors. (Ooes up, Helen 
goes and talks to Jerusha, the latter explaining to her in 
pantomime, Ralph gets between Hodd and the Deacon 
and parts them, just as they get most animated.) Well, 
well, gentlemen, what is all this? Quarrelling, you two 
>- a deacon and an elder. 

HoDD. Who?s the elder? He's older 'n I be. (To 
Deacon.) S'pose you think you're smart. 

I>EA. P. Yes, I've offered her my heart. 

Hodd. You ain't got a bit o' sense. 

Dea. p. Hey ? 

Hodd. I vumj if he ain't enough to make a minister 
swear. 'Sense me, parson, I didn't mean you. 
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Balph (smiling in spite of himself), I think you boys 
had better leave it to the lady to decide. 

Dea. p. Did you say you was on ray side ? Thanks, 
parson, thanks. 

HoDD. No, he didn't, you old fossil ; he said — 

Ralph {taking an arm of each ^ good-naturedly^ and lead- 
ing them down c). I think we had better leave it to fate. 
What do you say, Miss Judkins ? 

Jeb. I say I never see such actions. I'm disgusted 
with 'em both. (^Going up steps.) Don't you want t' 
come in, Miss Burleigh, 'n' get your registered letter ? 

Helen. Thank you, Miss Judkins, I will. 

(Jerusha goes mto house. Helen follows^ looking hack at 
Ralph with a smile. Ralph stands the two men in 
front of him and looks at them with mock severity,) 

Ralph. Now, you two. Aren't you ashamed of your- 
selves — fighting at your time of life, and over a woman. 
How do you know she would have either of you ? 

HoDD. Guess she wouldn't have an old buck-saw like 
him. 

Dea. p. Wal, if I was as shif'less as you be I 

{They begin making threatening gestures, Ralph parts 

them,) 

Ralph. There, there, that will do. Timothy, you go 
on home, and leave the deacon alone. He won't get the 
lady unless she wants him, and if she does — why, ^he 
doesn't want you. 

HoDD. I ain't a-goin'. Jest as soon as I'm gone he'll 
put in his best licks. 

Dea. p. Y' can't do it. I can lick you any day. 

(They are about to staH in again, but Ralph takes hold of 
HoDD and leads him up c, leaving Deacon Pottek 
down R. At this point Jerusha enters from liouse in 
great excitement, rushing doirn steps to L. c.) 

Jeb. It's gone! It's stole! Somebuddy's took it I 
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Whei-e's Roxy? {Ritshlng ahont franticalli/,) vVhere's 
that child, I say ? Oli, it's been stoic ! What shall I do ? 
It's been took! 

Ralph (coming doirni). What is it, Miss Judkins? 
What has been stolen? 

Enter Helen from house, pausing on porch. 

Jeb. Miss Burleigh's registered letter with all that 
money in it. My bureau drawer was open, with the key 
iu the lock, and the letter is gone, with five hiindred dol- 
lars. Where's Roxy ? I left the key with her, and now 
the drawer's open and the money's gone. I'll bet she took 
it. I know she did. She wa'n't nothin' any way but 
scum. That's what I get for takin* her in and tryin' to 
make something of her. Oh, dear ! what'U I do ? She 
ought f be in jail. 

(Ralph comes dovm ; Hodd and the Deacon remain up c.) 

Ralph. Don't say that, Miss Judkins. I do not believe 
that lioxy is a thief. 

Helen (coming down steps). Nor I. 

Jer. Then where is she ? What about that key ? I 
say she is, and I know it. She had that key, and the 
drawer was open and the money gone. If she didn't take 
it, who did ? 

(William hurries in l., comes dcwn, greatly excited. He is 

followed by Tom Sparrow.) 

Wm. H. Oh, Miss Judkins, where's Roxy gone ? I 
seen her in a buggy with a man. 

Jer. With a man ? What man ? 

W^M.' H. I d' know ; I never seen him before. They 
was ridin' toward Harleyville 's fast as they could go. 

Ralph. What sort of looking man was he, William 
Henry ? 

Wm. H. Why, he — he — looked like a — like — 

ToM. A t-t-t-t— 

Wm. H. Tramp. 
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Jeb. What did I tell y' ? It's someone she knew, and 
theyVe robbed the post office. I ought to have known it, 
Roxy is a thief. 

Ralph. No, Miss Judkins, Roxy is not a thief. 

Jer. Then who is ? If it ain't Roxy, then tell me who 
'tis. 

Ralph. That's what I mean to do — to prove our little 
Roxy's innocence and find the guilty one. 

(Ralph stands c. HmiEN goes to him and grasps his haruL 
Jebusha is L. c, William Henry and Tom Sparrow 
R. 0. Timothy Hodd and Deacon Potter c, somtiwhat 
hack.) 

CURTAIN. 



ACT III. 



SCENE. — Granny Grimes's garret on the East Side, 
New York City, A hare, comfortless room, furnished 
only with an old tahle, two or three cheap wooden chairs, 
a cupboard with a few dishes, etc. 

{Discover Granny Grimes, an old hag, seated at tahle R. c, 
eating a luncheon of bread, a piece of meat and some tea, 
which she pours from an old tin teapot She shakes and 
mumbles over her foody looks up as if frightened as there 
is a sharp knock i7ig at door, R. She rises, shambles 
across to door, listening,) 

Granny Grimes. Who's there ? (Listens ; no reply,) 
Who's there, I say ? You can*t come in till I knows who 'tis. 

Par. It's me, Granny ; open the door. 

Granny. Oh, it's you, is it? (Unlocks door; admits 
JuD Pardoe.) 'Bout time you got around, seenjs t' me. 
Here I be, eatin' a crust of bread and an old scrap of meat, 
with nothin' t' drink but weak tea, while you're galivantin' 
off having a feast on the fat of the land. I'm gittin' sick 
of it. (^Goes hack and sits by table,) 
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Par. Fat of the land, eh? That's how much you 
know about it» I am just as much sick of it as you be. 
If the boss don't hand over pretty soon there's going to be 
trouble in the camp, and it won't have to be of your making 
either. (Sits l,, sulkily,) 

Granny. That's the way t' talk; and see that you 
stick to it. ^Tain't no way to treat us after all we've done 
and are a-riskin'. 

Par. Risk? It ain't you that's riskin' much. Think 
of me, with that prison hanging over me, and him too 
stingy to hand over so 't I can get away out of the coun- 
try. Says he ain't got it. Well, then, he'd better hurry 
up and find it. About time him and the heiress got 
hitched up, seems to me; but he thinks she's got some 
other feller in her head — a country parson, I guess. He 
says he expects to land her though 'fore long, and then 
there'll be money to burn. How's the kid ? 

Granny. Sulky as ever. I can't do a thing with her. 
She defies me, and says she'll tell on us the first chance 
she gets, if we kill her for it. 

Par. The thing to do is to kill her first, then, before 
she gets a chance to telL 

Granny. Ain't you the lovin' papa to talk so about 
your own dear che-ild I Might think you didn't love her. 

Par, Love her ? I hate her, the brat. What's she to 
me but a nuisance ? I don't care no more about her than 
she does about me. 

Granny. Expect her to love you, do you ? You who 
killed her mother -— 

Par. You lie — 

Granny. Just the same as killed her, you did. Didn't 
you starve her, and beat her, and break her heart, and 
then go off and leava her to die without a friend or a penny 
in the world ? 

Par. Well, what else did she deserve ? 

Granny. She deserved love and pity, if ever a woman 
did, and you know it. It was because you thought she'd 
have a lot of money, and then her father turned her off 
without a cent for marrying such a worthless scamp as 
you. I might have told 'em what you was and saved her^ 
if I'd ^a' had the chance, 
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Pab. You I What better are you, you old hag? 
They'd believe you, wouldn't they? 

Gbakny. I wasn't always an old hag and the human 
wreck you made me. I was a respectable woman once, 
till you, my pretty young 'nephew, tempted me to help you 
make counterfeit money. I was clever at some things, 
and you knew it ; and you took advantage of my desire to 
be rich, and told me we could make a fortune easy and 
never get found out. 

Pab. Well, you didn't get found out, did you ? I 
didn't squeal, did I, when they pinched me ? I took my 
medicine like a man, and let the rest of you escape. Yes, 
I did ; but I wouldn't do it again. When I go back you 
and the fancy boss '11 go with me. Understand ? You'd 
better keep your mouth shut, too, or things'U leak out 
These walls ain't none too thick, and walls have ears, too, 
so you'd better not blab our little private affairs quite so 
loud. Now you bring the kid out ; I want to talk to her. 

Gbannt. I guess she's asleep now. 

Pab. Well, can't you wake her up ? 

Gbanny (rising; going l.). I hate to. She frets so 
she don't sleep much, and it seems a pity to wake her up. 

Pab. Seems a pity ? Well, well, old Granny Grimes 
gettin' soft-hearted! I declare, what'll happen next? 
You call her; mighty quick, too, and no foolin' about it! 
(Gbanny goes to door, l., unlocks it and exits.) If s about 
time the brat knew what's what or was out of the way. 
If she should escape, there's no telling what mischief she 
might do. 

Gbanny (at door l., looking off). Come on, now ; your 
pop wants y'. Come along. (To Pabdob.) She won't 
come. 

Pab. Oh, she wont, eh? Let me make her. (Goes 
out L. ; comes back dragging Roxy.) Now, my pretty, 
what do you mean by such actions ? Ain't you glad to 
see your dear papa ? 

Roxy (at first frightened, shrinking from him). No, I 
ain't. You hurt my arm, and I don't want to see you. I 
hate you, if you are my father. You're a bad, wicked man. 

Pab. You'd better do as I say. I won't hurt you if 
you behave yourself wd dp as you're tpW- You wpn't get 
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out of here till you change your tune. Understand that ? 
You'll tell on us, will you ? Well, what'U you tell, and 
who do you think will believe you ? 

RoxY (ffaining courage), Mr. UnderwoOd'll believe me, 
and Miss Burleigh. I'll tell them you was in jail and run 
away, and I'll tell them it was Mr. Heath that stole Miss 
Burleigh's registered letter, and give you part of the 
money to bring me away so I couldn't tell. That's what 
ril do, and they'll believe me, too. 

Par. So ho ! You will, will you ? {Takes hold of her 
arm, shakes her,) We'll see about that. 

RoxY. Don't ! You hurt ! 

Par. I'll hurt you so you'll feel it if you ain't careful. 
You'll lay in that room until you starve if you ain't care- 
ful, and then how you going to tell ? Put her back. 
Grimes, and don't give her a mouthful to eat till to-mor- 
row — nor then, if she ain't as meek as a lamb. 

Boxy. Oh, please give me something to eat ! I'm so 
hungry ! 

Par. Not a crumb. I'll pay you for defying me. 
When you act like an obedient child, and promise to do 
as I say, you'll be all right, and not before. Back with 
her. 

(Granny goes and takes hold of Boxy, who shrinks from 

her,) 

RoxY. Oh, no, no I It's cold and dark in there, and 
I'm afraid. Please don't put me back in there I I'll be 
good! 

Granny. Let her stay out here with me, Jud. I'll 
see to her all right. 

Par. Yes, you'll feed her up, and then I'll never get 
the best of her. No; put her back there, and keep her 
there, too, without a mouthful to eat, till I say she can 
come out and have something. Go on. No fooling now, 
either of you, or you'll wish you hadn't. 

(Granny takes hold of Roxy, who screams and resists^ but 
is forced to submit, GKANHiY pushes her out L.j sht<t^ dQOr 
m4 iQcks it.) 
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Par. I don't know what we're going to do with the 
kid. She's a blamed nuisance. If we let her go, that's an 
end to us, as like as not; but we can't keep her here 
always, as I see. It's up to the boss. He'll have to get 
her put out of the way. 

Granny. Your own child ! 
. Par. Oh, quit that ** own child " business, old putty- 
hearted. I believe the young one's got you mushed up 
over her the way you act to-day. Come, come, now ; you'd 
better be careful. Remember, it's your hide as well as our 
own that's got to be looked out for. (^Goes r.) Now I'm 
going out for a drink, and — 

Granny. Bring me some, Jud. I ain't had a drop 
t'day — nothin' but weak tea. I'm dyin' for a sip of good 
hot stuff. ( Goes to cupboard; gets whiskey bottle,) Here's my 
bottle. Will you get me a taste of something good, Jud ? 

Par. No, I won't ; it ain't good for women. 

Granny. But it's good for me, Jud. I've got to have 
it. If you don't — 

Par. Oh, well, give it here then. I guess you ain't a 
woman; you're an old witch, so I'll get you a sip or two, 
Mebbe it'll put the devil back into you like he used to be, 
so you won't be getting so soft-hearted. Give it here. 
(He takes the bottle ; goes to door^ R.) I'll be back in a few 
minutes. The boss said he'd be around this afternoon, 
and I want to see him. Him and me's got to come to 
terms, and mighty quick, too, or something's going to bust. 

Exit R. Granny goes and locks the door after him. 

Granny. If he brings me a drop of the stuff if 11 put 
new life into me. {Goes to table, sits, about to eat, pauses 
and looks toward L.) I s'pose she is hungry, the poor little 
brat. (Takes piece of bread and a slice of meat.) Guess 
I'll give her these. They'll think I eat 'em myself. (Goes 
to door, L., unlocks it and looks in,) Here, Boxy, come out 
here ; here's a bite for you. 

Enter Roxy, wiping her eyes, 

RoxY, I don't want it. I'd just as soon die. If I 
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can't go back to Mr. Underwood and Miss Burleigh — 
yes, and Aunt Rushy, too — I don't want to live. {Cries,) 
Oh, please, Granny Grimes, let me go ! I don't like to 
stay here 1 

Graxny. Of course yon don't; but you've got to. We 
ain't going to have you tellin' all you know. You know 
too much. 

EoxY Well, I just would tell. Mr. Heath wants to 
marry Miss Burleigh and get all her money, and I want 
Mr, Underwood to have her 'cause he's good and — and — 
well, he loves her. I know he does, and her him, but I'm 
afraid they won't find it out, and then that wicked old Mr. 
Heath may get her. Oh, I must go, I must ! {She runs 
past Granny to b. ; tries to open door,) 

Granny (laughing),. Pound away, you can't open it; 
and if you did, what good would it do you ? You 
wouldn't know where to go when you got to the street, 
and you couldn't find them folks if you tried. Come, now, 
have some sense and eat this grub. 'Taint goin' to do you 
no good to act that way. 

Boxy. I don't care, I won't stay here. I'll set fire to 
the house ; then the firemen'll come and get me out. I'll 
get out some way. 

Granny {puts food on table ; goes up and gets whip from 
comer). Oh, you will ? See that ? Well, I've got orders 
to use it, and you can bet I know how. You've had a taste 
of it ; do you want some more ? 

RoxY. You can kill me, but you can't make me wicked 
like you are. I promised Mr. Underwood I'd be good, 
and I'm going t' try, if you do beat me for it. I will get 
out of here and I'll tell ! I will ! I will ! I will 1 

Granny '{raising the whip to strike her^ but pauses as 
there comes a tap on the door^ e). What's that ? Some- 
body's knocking. It's a good thing for you they did. 
Kow you go back in that room there, and I'll see who 'tis. 
Mebbe it's that old man across the hall. 

RoxY. Old man ? What old man ? 

Granny. Oh, a mash of mine. He's a nice old man, 
he is — gives me money to buy things with, and ain't 
afraid to treat. Needn't think you're going t' see him. 
Go back in there. (Roxy resists, but Geanny seizes her 
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roughly and forces her ont^ l., closing and locking door. 
There is another knock on door, r. Granny goes and opens 
it cautionshjy peeping out.) Is that you, Mr. Brown ? 

Ralph Underwood {outside). Yes, Mrs. Grimes, it's 
me ; can't I come in ? 

Granny. Yes, for a minute, Mr. Brown. {Opens door. 
Ralph Underwood enters^ disguised as an old man. He 
speaks in an assumed voice.) * You can't stay long, because 
I expect somebuddy else — my nephew. He'd make «a 
pretty row if he knew I had company. Take a seat though 
while you stay, Mr. Brown. 

Ralph. Thanks, Mrs. Grimes. I was lonesome, and 
thought I'd drop in and enjoy your charming society. 

Granny. Now, Mr. Brown, don't you give me none of 
your taffy. You know you don't think that. 

Ralph. Then why do I come to see you, Mrs. Grimes? 
You and I can have lots of cosy little visits, you know, 
and nobody be any tlie wiser. 

Granny. Why, yes, to be sure we can ; but we'll have 
to be careful, Mr. Brown, 'cause my nephew he's mighty 
p'ticular, Mr. Brown, and if he was to find it out — my ! 
but there'd be a pretty row ! But I do get so lonely, Mr. 
Brown, here all by myself so ! 

Ralph {looking about room). Kot a very cheerful place, 
to be sure. And you have no company whatever — except 
your nephew ? 

Granny. No, none at all. Nobudd}' at all, Mr. Brown, 
except when you take pity on me and drop in. 

{They are seated, she l. c, he r. Suddenly Roxy knocks » 

loudly on door^ L.) 

Roxy. Granny ! Granny ! 

Ralph. Who was that ? 

Granny. Nobuddy ; nothing I It must have been 
somebuddy in the other part. 

Ralph {pointing l.). It was there — in that room. It 
sounded like a child's voice. 

Granny. Pshaw ! it couldn't 'a' been. There ain't no 
children around here. It wasn't nothin', Mr. Brown. 
Don't you pay no attention. 
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RoxY. Granny, let me out! Oh, Granny I 

Ralph. It i*s a child, and she is calling your name. 

Granky. Well, so it is, then, and so she is. It's my 
nephew's gal, and he's left her here for me to take care of 
awhile. She's half-witted, and gets violent sometimes, so 
we have to keep her locked up. But we're good to her. 
Oh, yes, Mr. Brown, she has good care. 

Ralph. Poor child 1 Won't you let me see her ? 

Granny. Oh, no, Mr. Brown, I couldn't do that. My 
nephew he wouldn't like it. I wouldn't dare do that ; no, 
Mr. Brown, I wouldn't. 

Ralph {going l., by door). But he need not know. I — 

Granny (running and pushing him away from the door 
just as there is a firm knocking on the door^ r.). Oh ! Oh I 
Oh, Mr. Brown, it's my nephew come back and a man with 
him, I guess 1 Oh, what'll I ever do ? They'll see you, 
and as like as not kill me. Oh, they mustn't! Here, Mr. 
Brown, you hide. Get behind these curtains. (Lifting 
curtains to alcove, up R. c.) Go in there till they're gone. 

Ralph No, Mrs. Grimes, I'll stay. Don't be afraid. 
I won't let them hurt you. 

Granny. But they would afterwards — after you was 
gone. Oh, you must hide! You must! And don't you 
make a sound till I tell you. (The knocking is repeated^ 
more vociferously. She forces Ralph ifito alcove^ draws the 
curtains and hurries and opens door, admitting Gregory 
Heath awe? Pardoe.) 

Heath. Well, well, old woman, what does all this 
mean ? Why didn't you open the door ? 

Granny. I did open it, Mr. Murdock, as soon as I 
could. 

Heath. Well, it took you a mighty long time. What 
were you doing ? I heard you talking to somebody. Who 
was it? 

Granny. Why, it — it was Roxy. She was hollerin' 
and I was trying to make her shut up. 

Par. She's lying, Murdock. 

Heath. Of course she is ; but if it wasn't Roxy, who — ■ 

Granny. It was Roxy, then. If you think it wasn't, 
I can't help it. Ain't nobuddy else here, is there ? Well, 
then. Come, don't act like fools, you two. The old 
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woman ain't so afraid of you yet. You hadn't better drive 
her too far, 'cause if you do — well, she might play the 
trump card, that's all. 

Heath. Oh, hush up, nobody's saying anything, only 
you'd better be careful and not let that young one get 
away from here, for if she does it will be as bad for you 
as for us. Come, now, sit down 'y we've got a little affair 
to talk over with you. Sure we can trust her, Pardoe ? 

Par. Sure ; the old woman's all right. 

Heath. Well, she'd better be. (Granny and Heath 
sit. Pardoe remains standing^ Now, see here, auntie, 
we've got a little job on to-night, and we're going to bring 
the stuff here for you to take care of. 

Par. It's rich, too, you bet — jewelry and silverware. 

Granny. Up to y'r thieving again, eh ? It's worse than 
the other to mind. If you want my advice, I say, quit it. 

Par. Well, we don't want your advice yet. See ? 

Heath. No ; all you've got to do is to do what we tell 
you, and keep still about it, and watch the girl. Now you 
know your duty, do it. 

Granny. All right; only don't let's talk it over just 
now. {She has shown signs of uneasiness, glancing toward 
the cuHains behind which Halph is concealed,) I'm kind 
o' tired. 

Par. Well, brace up, then. This ain't no time to be 
tired. Here, have a swig o' this. It'll help you a lot. 
{Takes bottle of whiskerj from his pocket. She rises, goes 
and attempts to take it, but he removes it from her reach.) 
Not so fast now. Get a tumbler and. I'll give you what's 
good for you. 

(She goes to cupboard, gets tumbler ; he pours a little liquor 

into it,) 

Granny. Stingy ! That ain't a taste. 

Par. Well, there's more where that come from, if you 
deserve it, so be good. Listen to the boss there and do as 
he says. 

Heath. It comes off to-night, and everything's fixed. 
You be watching for us about two o'clock in the morning, 
and we'll bring the stuff. 
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6RA3f2fT. You seem mighty sure you're going to get 
the plunder and not get caught at it. 

Pab. Sure ? Ifs a cinch. With him inside, and — 

Heath. That will do, Pardee; she needn't know the 
particulars. 

Granny. But I know 'em all right. It's that sweet- 
heart of yours you're going to rob — the woman you're 
trying to marry. 

Heath. So? Well, you're a good guesser. She's 
mighty slow about the marrying business, and we're hard 
up. Besides, she has much and to spare, and will never 
miss the few thousands' worth we'll get away with. You 
won't have any reason to kick, old woman. You're to 
have your share. 

Granny. Mebbe I don't want none of your ill-gotten 
gains. You've got pretty low, you two, and you've 
dragged me with you; but I've got about as far down as 
I want to go. I didn't used to think I'd ever come to this. 
(^Covers her face in hands, blubbering.) 

Par. Look at the old woman weeping! She's getting 
too soft for any earthly use lately. Here, now, take more 
of this and brace up. 

(JTe pours more liquor into her glass. She looks up, sips 
it. During all this scene she must show anxiety 
about the conversation being overheard, but is powerless to 
stop it,) 

Granny. Well, let's drop the subject. I'm sleepy. 
You go 'way now, you two, and leave me in peace. If you 
want to talk over any private business, why, you go out in 
the hall. I don't want to hear it. 

Par. That's right, boss; let's leave her. She knows 
all that's necessary. Come along. We'll fix the rest of it 
up outside. 

Heath. All right ; only remember, old woman, mum's 
the word, or — 

G^BANNlr. Oh, I know. Sure ! 

HteAM[. And the child — take good care of her. 

Granny (dozing by table, after taking the liquor several 
times). That I will, boss ; never fear. 
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Par. (hy door, r.). Don't you fret ; we can trust her all 
right. She knows she's in it as deep as we are, and that 
what we get she gets. 

Heath. She'd get worse, if she blabbed. I'd kill her. 
( To Granny.) Understand ? Kill ! 

(Pardoe opens door ; goes out. Heath follows him^ with a 
threatening look at Granny. She begins to be tipsy y and 
does not appear to comprehend his words. Pours more 
liquor into her glass, mumbling to herself, Ralph looks 
out from behind cuHains, watching her. Her head nods. 
He steals carefully down stage and stealthily pours a dark 
liquid from a small vial into her glass, then retires up 
again and watches her. In a moment she rouses, takes 
up the glass and drains its contents, Raxph still waits, 
watching her. She soon goes off into a sound slumber^ 
breathing heainly. He goes to door, l., tries it gently, 
but cannot open it. Goes to Granny, shakes her to see if 
she is sound asleep, then carefully feels in her pocket and 
finds bunch of keys. Goes to door, L., tries one or two 
keys, and finally one which opens it. He opens the door. 
Looking in, all is still, and he steps inside. In a moment 
RoxY is heard to scream, Ralph comes out, leading her. 

She is frightened, and shrinlcs from him,) 

> 

RoxY. Let me go I Who are you ? Granny, Granny, 
wake up I Here's an old man I doij't know, and he's got 
me ! Granny I Granny ! (^She attempts to go to Granny 
and waken her, but Ralph detains her,) 

Ralph (still in his assumed voice). Hush, my child I 
I am your friend. I am going to take you away from 
here. 

RoxY. Take me away? Where to? No, no, I'm 
afraid of you. I never saw you before. I won't go away 
with you I 

Ralph. Not if I will take you to — Miss Burleigh ? 

RoxY. To — to — Miss Burleigh? To Mr. Under- 
wood, and — oh ! oh, yes! yes 1 If you will take me to her 
— to Mr. Underwood! 

Ralph. Not to him, Roxy, for he has come to 
you I 
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(^ffe tears off his wig and false beard and she recognizes him. 
With a rapturous cry^ after an instant of amazed per- 
plexity, she throws her arms around his neck, and he 
clasps her tightly, kissing her. Granny's head is nod- 
ding in a sound sleep. Ralph carries Kozy out r. as the 
curtain falls.) 

CURTAIN. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE.— JJancfeomeZy furnished parlor in Helen Bur- 
leigh's home, New York City. 

(/discover Helen standing r. c, reading a letter. She 
pauses ; rings hell. In a moment Fanny enters, l.) 

Helen. Fanny, I expect a caller ~ a gentleman. As 
soon as he comes show him in here, please. 

Fanny. Yes, Miss Burleigh. Is that all ? 

Helen. Yes. (The door bell Hngs,) There is the bell. 
No doubt, that is he now. {Exit Fanny, l. Helen refers 
to letter.) This is glorious news, but it has quite unnerved 
me. After all my hopes, I am unprepared for it. 

Enter Gregory Heath, l. Helen turns, sees him, shows 
surprise and disappointment, which she attempts to hide. 

Helen. Oh, I — good evening, Mr. Heath. 

Heath. You expected someone else; you are disap- 
pointed. Are you not glad to see me ? 

Helen. Why, Mr. Heath, I — well, to tell the truth, I 
was expecting another, and was a little surprised to see 
you instead. Won^t you sit down ? 

Heath. Helen, why do you receive me so coldly after 
all we have been to each other ? 

Helen. I — why, I — 

Heath. You know what I have hoped ; you told me I 
might hope. I came here to-night to ask for your final 
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answer. You have put me off, and I have waited. Now 
the time has come when I think I have a right to claim 
you as my own. {He advances as if to embrace her,) 

Helen (drawing away from him). You are mistaken if 
you think I have encouraged you to think that such a thing 
could be. You have had my answer. It was final. 

Heath. I shall not accept it as such. I cannot. Af- 
ter leading me to believe — 

Helen. Mr. Heath, you have made a mistake. I never 
intentionally led you to believe that I could accept you. 
True, last summer I did tell you that you might hope, but, 
surely, subsequent events have been sufficient to tell you 
that, whatever I may have thought then, I have changed 
my mind. 

Heath. Then, be true to your woman's prerogative, and 
change it. again. You know that you have my whole 
heart's devotion, that there is in all this world but one 
woman for me, and that you are that woman. I love you, 
Helen, and I shall not give you up. , 

Helen (with much dignity^ stepping away from him). 
Mr. Heath, I must ask you to say nothing further on this 
subject, and not to address me so familiarly. 

Heath (beginning to lose control of his temper), I sup- 
pose a better man has usurped my place. 

Helen. You will be kind enough to consider this inter- 
view at an end. 

Heath. Very well, I will go ; but not without saying 
that I know why this change has taken place. Your min- 
isterial friend has poisoned your mind against me. 

Helen. Mr. Heath, I will listen to no more. No one 
has poisoned my mind against you, no one has tried to do 
so. If I have found you out, it has been your own fault. 

Heath (holding his ground). But even ministers are 
not always what they seem. Even they may be in need of 
money, and be tempted to take that which does not belong 
to them. 

Helen. How dare you insinuate such a thing? 

Heath. I dare defend myself, and a man has a right to 
use the weapon at hand when the moment of necessity 
comes. You remember the loss of your registered letter, 
last summer ? 
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Helen. I remember it, of course, but I fail to see how 
you can bring Mr. Underwood's name into tlie question. 

Heath. I have not mentioned his name, but now that 
jou have done so, I will tell you that I saw the envelope 
of your letter in his hands. Is it not to be inferred that 
•Jhe possessor of the envelope should know something of 
its contents ? 

Helen (significantly). It is not only natural, Mr. 
Heath, it is positive — in this case. Mr. Underwood does 
know what became of the contents of that letter, and I 
inow too. {Stepping nearer to him, looking keenly into his 
face.) Are we the only ones who know ? 

Heath (a bit taken aback, but still with some self-posses- 
sion). Oh, you mean the child, Boxy. That was whom I 
suspected at first, until — 

Helen. Roxy did not take the money. She knew who 
did, however, and that is why she was spirited away. 
The person who stole ray money was spared because I did 
not wish to bring ruin upon one whom I had once consid- 
ered a friend. Even my forbearance has a limit, however. 
(Going R.) I think, for your own sake, Mr. Heath, you 
would better let the matter rest where it is. (Exit r.) 

Heath. She knows. Curse the luck, that minister has 
followed up his clue and got me in a corner. There is no 
hope of winning her now, and I must make one haul and 
clear out. There is no time to lose, either. (Goes i,.) She 
will think I have left the house, so it will be easy to pull 
off the little job and get safely away. (The door bell rings.) 

He exits l., taking his hat. Fanny enters c, just in time 
to catch a glimpse of him, but is unseen by him. 

Fanny. Why, that was Mr. Heath. I wonder— Oh, I 
suppose he heard the bell, and thought he*d go in there 
and wait. (Goes c, shoivs in Ralph Underwood. He 
wears his accustomed ministerial suit.) Take a seat, please, 
sir, and I will call her. Who shall 1 say ? 

Ralph. Tell her Mr. Underwood. She expects me. 

Fanny. Very well, sir. (Exit r.) 

(Ralph sits : Fanny at once returns.) 
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Fanny. She will be here directly, sir. 
Ealph. Tljank you. 

Exit Eannt, c. d. l. After a brief pause, enter Helbn', i. 
She goes to Kalph and greets him most cordially, givinf 
him her hand, which he takes, rising, 

Helen. Mr. Underwood, how glad I am to see you 
Your letter was a great surprise, and a joy which I caniio. 
even yet seem to comprehend. It seems too good to b« 
true. 

B.ALPH. But it is true. I was sorry to keep you ii 
suspense so long, but I thought it best to wait until then 
was no chance of disappointment. 

Helen. I have waited patiently, yet with impatience, 
ever since you started on your mission. I felt, I knew, 
that you would succeed, yet I did not dare let myself en- 
tertain too strong a hope. But you have succeeded, and 
have brought into my life a great happiness, one I have 
prayed for, yet one which 1 have scarcely had the faith to 
hope would ever come. Oh, what — what can I ever do to 
reward you ? 

Ralph. For what I have done, I wish no reward. If 
I have added to your happiness, besides rescuing one of 
His little ones from a life of poverty and degredation, 
what further reward should I expect? I am God^s minis- 
ter ; I should ask no earthly reward for doing His work. 

{They stand c. He seems about to speak what is on his 
mind, while she waits expectantly, with a look of en- 
couragement. At this moment Roxy puts her head in, 

c. D. R.) 

Roxy. Hoo-oo I Here I am. Couldn't wait another 
minute, and — 

(She runs down, and is clasped in the arms of Helen, who 
holds her tightly, kissing her and almost weeping,) 

Helen. Roxy, my own dear child, I have found you at 
last. 
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(Ralph turtis away and walks up c.) 

RoxT. And just think, I'm your relation. Mr. Under- 
wood says so, and — Oh, Miss Burleigh — 

Helen. ^' Aunt Helen," child. 

RoxY. Oh ! Oh I — " Aunt Helen,'* — just think of that ! 
I guess it's all a made-up fairy story, ain't it ? — or else 
I'm t' sleep and dreaming it all. Pinch me, and see 'f I'm 
awake. 

Helen. ITou are quite awake, my dear, and it is all 
true. Isn't it, Mr. Underwood ? 

Ralph {coming dovm). As true as preaching, Roxy child, 
and you know how I can preach. - 

Roxy. Yes, but — well, I s'pose 'tain't no use wouderin' 
how and why anything, only jest try to believe 'tis. And 
I'm so glad — oh, oh, I'm so glad ! You're my Aunt Helen, 
and — oh, can I stay with you always, and love you, and 
have you love me ? 

Helen. Yes, Roxy, and be loved as dearly as anyone 
can be. Now, are you satisfied ? 

RoxY. M'm — well, I d' know. 

Helen. Is there still something lacking ? 

{They are dovm c. ; Ralph, l. c. ; Roxy, c. ; Helen, r. c.) 

Roxy. Yes, sir — I mean yes, ma'am, there is. I — 
well, you see, I love you, and I want to be near you 
always, but — how'm I going t' be happy 'f I don't have 
—somebody else — too ? {She nestles up to Ralph, taking 
his hand, and laying her head caressingly against him.) 

Ralph {putting his arm about her). And think of me 
without you, too, little sweetheart. 

Roxy. Now, if only you — oh, pshaw I I wish you 
wasn't so 'fraid. {Pretending to whisper in his ear, but 
speaking out loud.) Go on, tell her ! 

(Helen blushingly turns away,) 

Ralph. Roxy, I'm afraid— 
Roxy. I said you was— 
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Kalph. Afraid you are a little meddler. You knonv, 
children should be seen and not heard. 

RoxY. Well, I guess I ain't that kind of a child. You 
know you love her, and you know she — (He tries to put his 
hand over her mouthy but she gets away from him.) Well, 
you do, you know you do, and I just think you might tell 
her. If you don't, I will. 

Ralph. Child, don't you dare ! 

RoxY {going to Helen). Ain*t he a f raid-cat, my 
minister? He loves somebuddy, and he's afraid to tell 
'em. Wouldn't you tell somebuddy you loved 'em if you 
did? 

Helen. I — I can't say, Roxy, dear. Perhaps I would 

— if they asked me. 

Roxy {to Ralph, with a matter-of-fact tone). Well, then 

— ask her. 

Ralph. I will. Helen — do you— ? 
Helen. Ralph, I do ! 

{He opens his arms, she goes to him ; he embraces her.) 

Roxy. Oh, golly ! I knew it. Hurray, hurrah ! Now 
I'm going t' have an Uncle- Ralph, too ! {She dances 
around them jorjfv-lly. Helen's head is on Ralph's slwulder ; 
he kisses her.) It took me t' do it, didn't it ? 

Helen. Isn't she terrible ? 

Ralph. She's a dear little matchmaker, that's what 
she is. Come here, sweetheart. {She goes to him; he 
stands with one arm about her^ the other about Helen.) Now, 
isn't this just complete ? 

Helen. 1 haven't another thing in the world to wish 
for. 

Ralph. But there are several other things to do, and 
there is no time to lose, either. Now, Roxy, you run in 
that other room there, and do as I told you. I have some- 
thing more to say to Miss — to Helen. 

Roxy. All right. I'm going to do just as I'm told, for- 
ever more. I'm too happy to live, and if I should get any 
happier I'm afraid I'd bust I {She skips off r., gleefully) 

Helen. I don't know but I aui in somewhat the same 
condition. 
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"Ralph. Me, too ! 

Helen. And you were afraid to tell me ? 

Ralph. It was almost too much happiness to hope for, 
dear, but — well, it has come, and I mean to make the best 
of it. (Kisses her.) 

Helen. But it isn^t quite all sunshine yet, is it ? There 
is still a cloud. JSe was here, and — oh, Ralph, somehow 
I fear him. He will do something yet to mar our happi- 
ness. I am sure of it. He will never rest until he has 
had revenge. 

Ralph. So he has been here ? Got the start of me. 
Did he leave again ? 

Helen. Yes, only a moment before you came in. 

Ralph. But he will return, to-night. Helen, you do 
not even yet comprehend that man's villainy. I do not 
like to say it, or think it, but the truth has come to me too 
forcibly to be denied. He is planning to rob you. 

Helen. To rob me ? 

Ralph. Yes, this very night. Failing to win your con- 
sent to become his wife, and to get control of your fortune 
in that way, he plans to get as much of it as he can by 
helping himself. I know all about the plot— never mind 
how, at present— and I am prepared to frustrate it. He 
expects Pardoe to assist him, but he will not be here. 

Helen. My sister's husband — Roxy's father ? 

Ralph. Helen, dear, he is dead. He was shot and 
killed last night by the officers who were on his track to 
take him back to prison. No, do not mourn. It is a bless- 
ing that he is gone. Even Roxy can feel no sorrow. He 
has never been like a father to her, and his death does not 
cast even a passing shadow upon her life. Heath will 
return hereto-night. We must confront him, and I think 
we shall be able to rid ourselves of him forever. 

Enter Fanny, o. d. l. 

Fanny. I beg pardon, Miss Burleigh. 

Helen. Well, Fanny, what is it ? 

Fanny. Nothing, Miss, only ^-^ well, I thought I'd tell 
you that that man — Mr. Heath— is still in the house. 

Helen. Still in the house ? Why, I thought he left 
some time ago. 
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Fanny. That's what he pretended to do, Miss, but — 
well, you see, I saw him go in there instead {pointing l.), 
and — excuse me, Miss, I don't want to meddle, but I 
thought maybe I'd ought to tell you. 

Ralph. Quite right, my girl. Tell all you know. 

Fanny. Well, sir, you see I heard some words, sir, as 
if he was mad, maybe, and I never did like the looks of 
him, so when he didn't leave the house, as he was supposed 
to, I thought I'd kind o' watch, and I did. He went into 
the library, but he didn't stay there. 1 saw him go through 
into the little back reading-room, where nobody ever goes 
much, and got In behind the draperies. Nobody wouldn't 
think of looking for a person there, and — I hope I've 
done right, Miss ? 

Helen. Perfectly, Fanny, and I thank you for telling 
me so promptly. {To Ralph.) What had we better do ? 

Kalph. Let Fanny keep an eye on the door to that 
room, and notify me at once if he comes out. Meanwhile, 
we will await developments. 

Fanny. Very well, sir. You may depend 6n me. (Exit 

c. D. L.) 

Helen. I am frightened. It seems a terrible thing 
to do. 

Kalph. But it must be done, dear. And now I must 
tell you that I brought an officer and some one else with 
me. They entered through the kitchen, and await my 
signal. 

Helen. You know best, and I leave it all to you. But 
it frightens me. I need not be present, when — ? 

Ralph. T think it would be best, for Roxy must be, 
and you should be with her. Have courage, dearest, and 
trust to me. 

Helen. I will. 

Ralph. That's a dear, brave little woman. (Kisses her ; 
she exits r.) Now to bring matters to a crisis. There is 
no time like the present. {Rings helL There is a slight 
paiise^ then Fanny enters.) Fanny, there is a man down 
stairs -^^ Mr. Filkins. Please tell him that I said to be in 
readiness. 

Fakny. Yes, sir. 

Ralph. And, then go to Mr. Heath— 
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Panttt. Oh ! right in there where he is, sir ? 

Kai^ph. Yes, as if you had just happened to see him, 
and tell him that Miss Burleigh wishes to see him here ationce. 

Panny. Very well, sir. (Exit c. d. l.) 

Kaxph. Perhaps a little jBb will be forgiven me, in such 
an emergency. He will be sure to come in response to her 
summons. 

(JSTe ffoes up r. There is a pause, then Hbath enters, c. d. l. 
He does not see Ralph. Comes doum c.) 

Heath. So she has sent for me. Changed her mind, 
no doubt I will tell her I waited, hoping that she would 
do so. (Ralph comes down, stands o. Heath turns and 
sees him,) You ! 

Ralph. Yes, Mr. Heath— or Mr. Murdock, to be more 
precise — 

Heath. So ! you have turned detective. Let me con- 
gratulate you on your skill. 

Ralph. I accept your congratulations, for I think I 
have earned them. You tried to cast the suspicion of a 
crime upon me. I have fastened it upon you. 

Heath. Curse you, for a meddling, sanctimonious par- 
son ! I'd like to give you the worst thrashing a man ever 
had. If you were not a minister — 

Ralph. Never mind that, if you wish to try it. As I 
told you before, I might forget to be anything but a man, 
long enough to show you that two can play at that game. 
But I hardly think we shall come to that point. I have 
fastened one crime upon you, and am here to prevent you 
from committing another. 

Heath. What doyou mean? If I thought— 

JRalph. I will tell you what to think. You may think, 
and know, that you are recognized as not only a fortune 
hunter, but a thief, and I have M inform you that Miss 
Burleigh is my promised wife, and that as her protector I 
am here to see that her property is not appropriated by — 
well, by anybody. ^ . 

HfiATH. So ! you have won her, have you ? I may as 
well wish you joy, then, and good evening, (ffe starts up 
C Ralph gets between him and door,) 
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Ralph. I am afraid I must ask you not to go just yet 
There is someone here who wishes to see you — an old 
friend, I believe. 

Heath. See here, what are you driving at ? I don't 
want to have any more to do with you. , I am going. 
{Again starts^ and Ralph again detains him,) Stand aside, 
and let me pass, or — {puts hand to hip pocket,) 

Ralph. Not so fast. {Also puts hatid to pocket,) Two 
can play at that game, also. Parsons even carry guns, 
sometimes, as well as other people. Come, come, Mr. Mur- 
dock, the game is up. You might as well make the best 
of it. 

Heath. Pshaw I you are too fast. Where are your 
proofs ? 

Ralph. Here — and here I 

(Ralph motions l., and Granny Grimes appears^ standing 
L. Heath shows surprise^ which is heightened when he 
turns to R. and sees Roxy, who also has appeared and is 
looking at him, Helen Burleigh is behind Roxy. 
Heath, with a look of dismay y suddenly starts c, as if to 
escapCy but is met and detained by an officer, who appears 
in c. D. The others stand looking on — Helen, r., Roxy, 
R. c, Ralph, l. c, Granny Grimes, l. 

CURTAIN. 



ACT V. 



SCENE. — The sitting-room in Miss Judkins's house on an 
evening in December. ' The room is supposed to connect 
with the store and post office, which is entered through a 
door, R. There is a table l., ivith old-fashioned red spread ; 
rocking chairs, a small organ, etc., and the furnishings of 
a cozy, comfortable country house, William Henry is 
discovered by table, deeply interested in a paper-covered 
novel, Timothy Hodd sits r. c, whittling. 



i 
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HoDD. Where y' got to now, William Henry ? 'Ve 
they made it up 'n' got married yet? (Pause,) I say — 
hev they ? William Henry I I vum, guess you*ve caught 
the deafness from Deacon Potter. ( Whittling a moment in 
silence.)m I say, William Henry I 

Wm. H. (impatiently). Oh, what? 

HoDD. Gosh I y' needn't snap m' head off. I jest 
wanted t' know 'f they've got hitched up yet ? 

Wm. H. Who's got hitched up yet ? 

Hodd. W^hy, them lovers in that 'ere book. 'M kind o' 
anxious t' know, 'cause it reminds me o' — wal, somebuddy 
I know about. 

Wh. H. Oh, I wish you'd shut up. How's a feller 
goin' t' get any sense o' what he's readin', if you keep gab- 
bin' the hull time ? 

HoDD. Wal, be they married ? 

Wm. H. No, they ain't, but they're goin' t' be. He's 
jest arrived at the castle, 'n' the mean old scamp what 
wants t' marry him, but she don't want him to, 's thei'e, 
V I'll bet they's goin' t' be trouble. But he'll git her. 
The right one always does, in books. 

HoDD. Yes, hang the pesky luck — in books! As f'r 
real life, — wal, if that old Deacon Potter gets her instead 
0* me, Pve got a good notion to punch him in the jaw. 
Guess Pd better clean up these whittlin's 'fore Jerushy 
Jane comes in. 'F I don't, she'll give me fits. (He starts 
^fntsking up the shavings into his hand^ just as Jerushy 
^ters L.) 

Jer. I guess you'd better clean them up, Timothy Hodd. 
I^ook at that mess. You get the broom and clean it up 
good. I should think you'd have more sense. William 
Henry, you read'n' another one o' them love stories ? 

Wm. H. Well, they's love in it. 

Jer. I guess they is, 'r you wouldn't read it. I never 
8ee such a boy, wantin' t' read about love the hull time. 
You go in the store and shut up. It's beginnin' t' snow, 'n' 
I guess there won't be no more customers to-night. (Wil- 
I-IAM Henry rises^ still reading his book, stumbles over chair,) 
Look out where you're goin'. Here, give me that book. 
(Goes and grabs book.) 

Wm. U. Oh, Miss Judkins, let me finish that chapter, 
I just come to where — 
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Jbr. You jest come t' where I grabbed it, didn't y'? 
Well, you can't have it till after you get your chores done. 
I didn't hire you t* be my clerk, t' set around 'n' read them 
silly novels. 

(William Henry goes r., sulkily, makes a face at her on 

the sly, and goes out r.) 

Hod6. That boy beats all. {He has gathered up the 
whittlings ; now goes and throws them in waste basket, or 
elsewhere,) Ever sence Roxy disappeared he's been pinin' 
away. 

Jer. (sitting by table, sewing). You'd better look t' home, 
Timothy Hodd. I know somebuddy else 't's been actin' 
kind o' silly about what they call love, too. 

Hodd. (jgoing over to her). Do you mean me, Jerushy ? 
Doy'? 

Jer. Mebbe I do, 'n' mebbe I don't. You ain't the 
only one. 

Hodd. That old Deacon Potter, I s'pose. Say, you 
ain't gohi' t' have him, be y', Jerushy ? 

Jer. How d' know I ain't ? He's a likely man, Deacon 
Potter is, and a pillar in the church. 

Hodd. Yes, a stone pillar ; and as deef as one. 

Jer. Don't you say anything ag'inst Deacon Potter; 
you ain't got no call to, and it won't help your own case 
none ininnin' him down. 

Hodd. Oh, Jerushy, say it's me you'll have ! Say you'll 
be mine ! (Ife gets on his knees awkivardly.) Say it, Jer- 
ushy I 

Jer. (busy sewing, does not at first notice his position). 
I sha'n't say no sech thing. You — (sees him on his knees) 
For the land sake, Timothy Hodd, what you doin' ? Sayin' 
y'r prayers ? 

Hodd. No, Jerushy ; I'm askin' you to be mine. 

Jer. And I'm tellin' you t' get up and have some sense. 
I wish you could see how you look. (He rises, brushes off 
the knees of his trousers.) You needn't brush ; I guess iny 
floor ain't so dirty as all that. Now you set down over 
there and I'll give you some carpet rags to sew. 

Hodd. I don't want t' sew no carpet rags. 
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Jer. Wal, you've got to 'f you stay liore. 1 don't 
b'lieve in sett'u' around doin' nothiu*. (She takes carpet 
rags avd a needle and thread from basket ; gives them to 
hhn,) There, now, you get to work. 

HoDD (sewing awkwardly). I'd sew 'em for you, Jer- 
iishy, if you'd be mine. {Pricks finger.) Ouch! 

Jer. Wal, I ain't goin' t' be yours 'r any buddy else's 
yet awhile. I wouldn't marry the king of England unless 
Mr. Underwood was here t' do it, and they's no sayin' 
when he'll ever come back. Oh, dear ! I wonder if he 
ever will ! 

HoDD. Mighty queer about him, ain't it? Ain't you 
never heard a word from him ? 

Jer. Yes ; he wrote to me not more 'n two weeks ago, 
but he didn't tell much — jest said t' wait and see. That's 
jest like him. Something's happened, and he wants t' 
surprise me. 

HoDD. Been gone over three months, ain't he ? 

Jer. Yes; and when he got that minister over from 
Harleyville t' preach for him he didn't expect t' be gone 
but two 'r three weeks. I guess he was bound not t' come 
home till he found Roxy, and seein' he couldn't find her 
— oh, dear ! sometimes I get jest about distracted thinkin' 
about it — Miss Burleigh and all. 

HoDD. Do y' still think she stole that money ? 

Jer. Who ? Miss Burleigh ? 

HoDD. No; it was hers, wa'n't it? I mean Boxy. 

Jer. Wal, I used t' think she did, but I've kind o' 
changed my mind. Mr. Underwood stuck to it it wa'n't 
her, and Miss Burleigh said so, too ; so 't I didn't know 
what t' think. That Mr. Heath, though, he said of course 
she took it. 

HoDD. Oh, him! I wouldn't put no stock in what 
that stuck-up thing said. It's more likely he took it him- 
self. 

Jer, Land, Timothy Hodd ! what foolish notions you 
do have ! Mr. Heath don't have t' steal. He had lots of 
money, and I guess when he marries Miss Burleigh he'll 
have it t' spare. 

Hodd. I guess she won't never marry that scamp. 

Jeb. I hope she won't, but it looks as if she would. 
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Land knows, Mr. Underwood ain't got spunk enough t' ask 
her, and with Mr. Heath's faculty for stickin' to it, I guess 
he'll win. How you gett'n' along with them rags ? 

HoDD. Got all them sewed. (Holding them up.) See? 

Jer. That's a lot, that is. Ain't you slow ? 

HoDD. Wal, sewin' ain't jest in my line. 

Jer. No j I s'pose you'd rather whittle. Now Deacon 
Potter he can sew real handy. 

HoDD. Oh, he can, can he? Wal, let him sew 'em, 
then. 'F you'd ruther have him, he can sew 'em, (He 
throws the rags on table spunkilg and goes r.) Mebbe you'll 
have to wear rags if you have him. What's he got ? I've 
got a house, and money in the bank. Been savin' up for 
years, waitin' for you, 'n' now you fling that deef old Pot- 
ter in m' face. Wal, parry him 'f y' want t', 'n' let him 
sew y'r old rags. 1 don't care ! 

ExU HoDD, R. 

Jer. (looking after him^ surprised), Wal, I do declare! 
What if he should mean it ? I don't want t* lose him. I 
ain't quite sure of the Deacon yet. (Sews, A moments 
pause; then she rises, goes to window in flat and looks out,) 
It's showin' real hard. I d' know as the Deacon'll get over 
t'-night. (Looking out of window more closely.) I declare, 
I believe that's him now. (Runs and opens door, admitting 
Deacon Potter, ^v]lo is bundled up in a heavy overcoat, long 
tippet, fur cap, etc.) Wal, Deacon Potter, of all things! 
I didn't s'pose you'd be over t'-night in all this snow. 
(Helps him off with his things , laying them on chair up 
stage,) 

Dea. p. Thought I'd come over a spell. 

Jer. Gett'n' deep, ain't it? 

Dea. p. a little louder, please ; I'm a trifle deef. 

Jer. I say, you must be tired ; it's so deep. 

Dea. p. Oh, no, I ain't sleepy. Jest thought I'd come 
over 'n' see y' for a spell. 

Jer. Glad you did. I say I'm glad you come. 

Dea. p. Oh, you be ? Thanks. Thought we could set 
'n' visit a little. 

Jer. Of course we can ; and you can help me wind this 
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yarn. {She takes a skein of yam from basket on table,) 
Hold up y'r hands. 

Dea. p. Hey ? 

Jeb. Hold up your hands, so I {Holds up her hands,) 

Dea. p. (looking around). What's the matter ? What 
you so s'prised at ? 

Jer. Land, I ain't surprised ! I want you t' hold this 
yarn. Here ! {She fixes his hhnds.) 

Dea. p. Oh, you want me t' hold your yam. That it ? 

Jer. Yes, that's it. {Pla^s yarn, on his hands and 
begins to wind,) Hold 'em up higher. 

Dea. p. 'D you say set up higher ? {Hitching his 
chair,) 

Jer. No, I didn't ; I said hold your hands up higher, 
so! {Takes his hands and arranges them to suit her,) 
There, that's more like it ! Now hold 'em up stiddy. 

Dea. p. I come over, Jerushy Jane, because — because 
I— I want t' tell you something. 

Jer. Wal, what is it ? I'm listening. 

Dea. p. I wanted t' tell y', Jerushy Jane, that— that— 
{He clasps his hands together so that the yam falls. She 
grabs it up,) 

Jer. There! you're lettin' that yarn get all tangled 
up! (Again fixing it,) Now what is it? 

Dea. p. I wanted t' tell you that I've got forty-two 
dollars saved up, 'n' — 

Jer, Don't let that yarn sag so ! 

Dea. p. Needn't brag so ? I ain't a-bragging, Jerushy 
Jaue; I saved it up. So 'f you— so 'f you'd— (He again 
clasps his hands, vnth the same result as before,) 

Jer. Land sakes, if you ain't the slackest man ! Hold, 
it up there I {He is frightenedy and holds the yam awk- 
wardly , tangling it worse than ever,) Goodness me, let go 
of that yarn ! {Screaming at him,) Can't you even hold 
a little yarn ? 

Dea. p. Di-at the yarn! It's a pesky nuisance! 
(Seizes the yam ; throws it on table or Jioor^ I want t' 
talk t' you, Jerushy Jane, not hold any old yarn. (Grab- 
bing her hand,) I'd ruther hold this. (He speaks very 
loudf as he always does. She looks n.,fidgettlng,) 

Jeb. Peacon Potter, ain't you ashamed ? 
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Dea. p. I love you, Jerushy Jane. IVe loved you for 
years. 

Jee. (attempting to withdraw her hand, which he holds 
tightly), Wal, y' needn't tell the whole neighborhood, 'f 
y* do. 

Dea. p. Will y' have me, Jerushy ? 

Jer. Oh, Deacon, this is so sudden ! You fairly take 
my breath ! 

Dea. p. Mine till death ? Oh, you make me so happy ! 

Jer. (getting away from him). I didn't say that. I 
said, you take my breath / 1*11 have t* think it over. 

Dea. p. No, Jerushy, I want t' know now. I've waited 
long enough. Say you'll be mine, (ffe is about to put 
his arm about her, when William Henry enters at r., un- 
noticed by them. He laughs to himself, motions off r. Hodd 
enters as William Henry points at the Deacon and Jer- 
USHA. Hodd shows great agitation ; about to spring at the 
Deacon, but is held back by William Henry.) 

Jer. Now, Deacon Potter, you behave y*rself! I've 
been *^ Miss *' all my life, and I guess I can stand it awhile 
longer. (Sees Hodd.) My sakes I there's Timothy Hodd ! 
Look, Deacon ! there's Mr. Hodd ! 

Dea. p. (sees Hodd). Oh, so you*re hangin' round as 
usual, be y' ? I might 'a' known you'd be here first. 

Hodd. I guess it'll be a cold day when I let an old 
fossil like you get the start of me. 

Dea. p. What's that ? 

Hodd. Makin' love to her, was y' ? Had two wives, 
ain't y' ? You'd better give somebuddy else a chance, you 
old Bringum Young ! 

Dea. p. I'm as young as you be, you lazy whittler ! 
You ain't got as much gumption as a sick dog I 

Hodd. Don't you call me a dog ! 

(They begin making gestures, as if to fight. Jerusha sep- 
arates them.) 

Wm. H. Sic 'em ! (Claps his hands,) Go it ! Let 'era 
go. Miss Judkins, 'n' marry the one that licks. That'll be 
real romantic. 

Jj5», I gue^s I won't ; no 3ucb thing. Here, you two^ 
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you stop quarrellin' and apologize to each other, 'r I'll 
send y both home *n' won't let either of y' come here 
again for a month. Ain't you ashamed of yourselves? 
There, Deacon Potter, you set there. (Places htm in 
chair, b.) And, Timothy Hodd, you set there. (Futs 
ftim L.) Now don't you stir till I tell you you can. 

(The ttco men sit glaring at ea^h other for a moment^ then 
gradually begin to soften, smUing faintly,) 

HoDD. Aint mad, be ye, Deacon ? 

Dba. p. Hey ? 

HoDD. I say, be y' mad ? 

Dea. p. Don't care 'f y' be. 
. HoDD (louder). I ain't. I'm willin' t' make up 'f you be. 

Jer. He says. Deacon, that he'll make up if you will. 
(Loudly.) Make up ! 

Dea. p. Oh, make up. D' know's I will. He begun it. 

Jeb. ^N' you a deacon in the church ! • You'd better, if 
you want my good- will. 

Hod>D (taking a long piece of string from his pocket). I'll 
play cat's cradle if you will. 

Dea. p. Hey ? Oh, cat's cradle ? That's for boys. 

Jeb. Well, you've be'n actin' like childem ; go on and 
play like 'em. I've got t' go in and see if William Henry 
shuts up the store all right. When I come back I expect 
t' see you two good friends again. 

JSxit Jebusha, b. 

HoDD. Go'n' t' play, Deacon ? 
Dea. p. S'pose I might's well. 

{They move their chairs close together. Hodd makes a cafs 
cradle on his hands ; the Deacon takes it off, etc. They 
play in silence for a moment j then the sound of sleigh hells 
is heard in the distance, drawing nearer.) 

Enter Jebusha, b. 

J»R, l^and, X hear sleigh bells, 'n' J believe it's somo* 
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buddy comin' here ! (Goes and looks out of window,) It's 
80 dark I can't see much, but it's a big sleigh and it's 
com in' this way. William Henry ! {Goes r. ; calls off,) 
William Henry, you go out 'n' see who *tis. Land, I'm 
glad I put on a decent dress this evenin' 'n' slicked np a 
little. 'Mebbe it's a surprise party. (She tidies up roamj 
etc. Deacon P. and Hodd continue playing cafs cradle, 
having got on very good terms. Jerusha again goes to t/?tn- 
dow and looks out ; Hodd t^scs and follows her, Dfacok 
looks at them, not comprehending.) 

Hodd. Guesd y'r got company. 

Jer. I declare, it looks like. 

Wm. H. {rushing in r.). Oh, Miss Judkins, somebuddj's 
come ! Who do you s'pose 'tis ? 

Jer. I don't know. Who is it ? 

Wm. H. I d' know ; I'll go see. {Runs offR.) 

Dea. p. (rising y going to window). What's up ? Some- 
buddy here ? 

Hodd. Yes, !Deacon ; quite a load. 

Dea. p. Yes, it*s snowed. It snowed when I come. 

Jer. I can't stand it another minute. I'm just goin* t' 
see who 'tis. (The bells have come close to the house ; they 
stop jingling as a man*s voice cries, " Whoa ! " Jerusha 
looks out of window again^ then goes r. and confronts Kalph 
Underwood, who is muffled up in a big ulster with stiow 
upon it. She starts back, almost overcome with surprise.) 
For the land's sake! Oh! Oh, mercy me! It ain't — 
no, it ain't you, Mr. Underwood ? 

Ralph. Yes, it is. Miss Judkins, and no mistake. 
Aren't you glad to see me ? (Offering her his handy which 
at first she is too overcome to take.) 

Jer. Glad ? Why, of course I am, only— well, I never 
was so flustrated in all my born days ! So you've come back */ 

Ralph. Yes, safe and sound ; and if you were really 
glad to see me I should think you'd shake hands. 

Jer. Dear me, why of course 1 will ! (Takes his hand, 
and they shake ivarmly.) I'd like t' scold y', though, if 
you are the minister. I didn't know what had become of 
y', or — but here you are, and—where's Miss Burleigh, and 
— and Roxy, and— oh, dear, you know I'm jest dyia' t* 
know everything ! Why don't you tell me ? 
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KAXiPH. Give me time, my dear Miss Judkins, and T 
will, (Sees that Hodd and the Deacon are looking at him 
anonousli/, impatient to have him speak to them,) Well, 
well, Timothy, how do you do */ And you, too. Deacon 
Potter? I'm glad to see you. (He shakes hands unth 
them cordially^) 

Jjss. Better take off y'r coat. Aiu*t in no great rush, 
are y'r ? Jest think ; you've be*n gone three months I 

HoDD* Done any marry in' sense y' been gone, Parson ? 

Ralph' («mi7in^). Not much, Timothy. I — well, Pve 
been pretty busy, and — the fact is, I have been to just 
one wedding since I went away. 

Jbr. Land sakes, who was it? I s'pose 'twas Miss 
Burleigh to that stuck-up Mr. Heath. Well, I must say, I 
was in hopes — 

Baxph. Never mind. Miss Judkins ; it is all for the best. 

HoDD. So you let that scamp git her ? Serves y' right 
Vr not havin' no gumption. Y' ought t' 've took pattern 
by me. Eh, Jerushy ? 

Jeb. I d' know about that. You ain't married yet y'r- 
self, 's I see. 

Ralph. So! She hasn't said *'yes" yet, Mr. Hodd? 
Oh, my ! oh, my ! but some men are slow ! 

Jeb. Land, 'taint his fault I He's jest pestered the life 
out of me, but I couldn't quite decide between him and — 
well, I jest said I wouldn't get married anyway 'nless you 
was here t' do it. 

Hodd. He's here now, Jerushy. 

Ralph. Yes, Miss Judkins ; I am here. 

Jeb. And so is somebuddy else, if I ain't mistaken. 

Enter Tom Spabbow, bundled up, b. 

Well, Tom Sparrow, where did you come from ? 

Ralph. Oh, Tom was the driver — it was his rig that 
brought us from the station. 

Jbb. Brought who ? 

Enter William Henbt, b. 
Tom. Al-l-l-l — 
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Wm. H. Lady ! 

Jeb. a lady I For the land of the livin*, who is it ? 
Not Miss — 

(Ralph stands c, ; Hodd, l. c. ; Deacon, l. ; Tom, r. c, 
back; William Henry by door, b. J brush a jmshes 
past him and rushes off b.) 

Dea. p. Somethin's happened, I guess. Jerushy Jane's 
kind o' 'xcited. (Getting close to Ralph, speaking to him 
confidentially,) Say, Parson, mebbe you*ll be asked to 
Officiate b'fore long. Needn't be surprised. 

Ralph. Is that so, Deacon ? At a wedding ? Yours 
or Mr. Hodd's — which ? 

Dea. p. Yes, I* expect t' get hitched. 

Hodd. I'd like t' know who to, the old sinner ! 

Ralph. Oh, Timothy ! we are all sinners ! 

Hodd. Mebbe we be ; but we ain't all old rapscallions 
like him. 

Ralph. Timothy ! Judge not, that ye be not — 

Hodd. Oh, you can quote Scripture till Doomsday, but 
y' can't change my opinion of Deacon Potter. 

(Ralph and Hodd are down c. Deacon Potter goes r.) 

Enter Jerusha, hurriedly^ r. 

Jer. Of all things, Mr. Underwood, who's that woman 
in there ? I can't get a word out of her, and I declare she 
'most scart me. Here she comes now. 

Enter Helen Burleigh, r., heavily veiled ; stands silently 

R. c. All look surprised, 

Ralph. See for yourself who it is. Miss Judkins. (Ife 
goes and lifts Helen's veil; shows her face wreathed in 
smiles,) Who is it ? 

Jer. Jest who I thought — Miss Burleigh. 

Ralph. No, not Miss Burleigh, but (leads Helen to c, 
presenting her with a mock show of formality) Mrs. Ralph 
tlnderwood I 
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Jer. Mrs. — You — you've been — Of all things! 
A. nil you never — (^She sinks into a chairs overcome^ almost 
going into hysterics. The others all show surprise and pleas- 
ure, crowding up to shake hands with Ralph, etc, Helen 
goes to Jerusha, soothing her, kissing her.) 

Helen. Aren't you glad, Miss Judkins? 

Jek. Glad ? I could shout and dance for joy ! But 
when, bow, where ? Oh, I jest can't sense it ! I 
can't I 

HoDD (coming down). Married, be y' ? So that's the 
weddin' y' went to, was it, Parson — y'r own ? 

Ealph. That was the very one, Mr. Hodd. Now I 
suppose yours will be the next. 

Dea. F. (who has looked on, somewhat bewildered, now 
begins to comprehend). What's it all about? Anything 
happened ? 

HoDD. Nothin' much. They've just been and gone and 
got made one, that's all. 

Dea. p. Yes : but what is the fun ? 

HoDD (screammg into his ear). I said — they're married ! 

Dea. p. Who's married ? 

HoDD. Now what d' you think of that? (Points first 
at Helen, then at Ralph.) Him and her, and her and 
him. Understand ? 

Dea. p. Oh, married, are they? (To Ralph and 
Helen, shaking hands with them.) Wish you much joy, 
and many of them. (To Ralph, slyly.) Mebbe mine'll 
be next. 

Helen (c). Miss Judkins, there is somebody else in 
there. (Indicating r.) 

Jkr. In the store ? My land, who else ? 

Wm. H. (coming down). Oh, Miss Judkins, I saw her, 
only she said I mustn't — oh, I f'rgoti 

Jer. For goodness' sake, who? Not — (Greatly agi- 
tated.) It ain't never — oh, it can't be I 

Tom (down to r.). Miss J-J-Judkins, I g-g-guess it's 
Ro-Ro-Ro — 

(Jerusha pushes past him and rushes madly r.) 

Ralph (py Helen, c). The cat's out of the bag. 
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(Dbacon Potter, l., somewhat hack ; Hodd, l. c. ; Wil- 
liam Henry and Tom, r. and r. c.) 

Tom. I was just dyin' to t-t-t— 
Wm. H. Tell. S-s-so was I. 

Enter Jerusha, r., leading Roxy, who has on a handsome 
travelling dress, wraps, furs, etc, Jerusha has her arm 
about her and is almost overcome.) 

Jer. lt*s Roxy — i my little Roxy, come back all dressed 
up, so *t I hardly knew her. But it's her. Ain't it, Roxy ? 
Ain't it you ? 

Roxy. Yes, indeed it's me, Aunt Rushy ; I just thought 
I'd bust in the store, waiting to surprise you all. How d' 
do, everybody ? (She goes and shakes hands with Hodd 
and Deacon Potter. They appear glad to see her, Jer- 
usha sinks into a rocking chair, laughing and crying to- 
gether , rocking furiously.) 

Jer. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! I jest can't believe it ! I dou't 
know what t' make of it ! Roxy's come back, and there, I 
said she stole 1 And she's Miss Burleigh's niece, and she 
go'n' t' be rich and a lady, and I — I said she stole ! Oh, dear ! 

RoxY (jgoing and kneeling down by her). There, there. 
Aunt Rushy, don't you take on so. I don't care if you did 
say so, and I don't wonder at it a bit. You had a right to 
think it. Don't cry, Aunt Rushy. Ain't you glad I've 
come back ? 

Jer. Oh, Roxy, I never was so glad of anything in my 
life — not even that Mr. Underwood got Miss Burleigh — 
but, oh, dear ! I said you took that registered letter — you, 
my own little Roxy ! 

Roxy. Well, I don't wonder you thought I took it; 
but it wasn't me. Oh, dear! (Glancing at Helen.) I 
mean "I." It was that horrid Mr. Heath, and — shall I 
tell them. Uncle Ralph ? 

Jer. " Uncle Ralph ! " Now jest listen t' that I 

Ralph. Yes, Roxy ; tell them the whol^ story. 

(Jerusha sits c. ; Roxy stands by her. The others group 

themselves and listen intently.) 
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RoxY. Well, you see, my father come around, and Mr. 
Heath made him take mB back to Granny Grimes, 'cause I 
knew he took the money, and he knew I'd tell, too. Then 
my pop — I mean father — had run away from jail, and 
him and Mr. Heath used to be in wicked things together, 
and— oh, well, anyway, pop he took me back to the 
Bowery, and Granny kept me locked up, and beat me 
and half starved me, and I reckon they'd 'a' killed 
me only Mr. Underwood had found out I was there, 
and dressed up like an old man and come and took 
me away just in time; and then I fixed it up between 
him and Miss Burleigh, ^cause I knew they loved each 
other all the time, only they didn't dast say so, and 
so I up and told 'em right before their faces, both 
together, and they had to own up to it. Didn't I ? (To 
Helen.) 

Helen. Yes, dear, you certainly did. 

Ralph. Bless your heart, you little match-maker ! 

RoxY. Uh-huh ! And it was just like a fairy story, 
'cause Miss Burleigh turned out to be my niece — 

Jer. Your what? 

RoxY. I mean I'm hers ; and she'd been look- 
ing for me, and — oh, ain't it grand ? Now I've 
got an Aunt Helen and an Uncle Ralph, and every- 
thing! 

Jer. (weepin//). But you haven't got no Aunt Rushy. 
You won't care nothin' for me any more. You're rich, and 
stylish, and — (Breaks down, sobbiiuj.) 

RoxY (caressing her). Why, Aunt Rushy, you know 
better'n that ! I'm going t' live here with them, and I'll 
see you all the time. 

Jer. (looking up, radiant). They — (To Helen.) 
You go'n' t' live here — here in Mullen ville? 

Helen. Yes, Miss Judkins, of course I am. I am the 
minister's wife, so where else should I live ? 

HoDD. Y' don't say 1 Goin' t' keep on preachin', Par- 
son, now you've got a rich wife ? 

Ralph. That I am, Mr. Hodd. You see, there are one 
or two in this neighborhood who haven't had all the 
preaching at they need just yet. 

HoDD. Guess that's so. There's the Deacon. 
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(RoxY has gone up b., a^id is talking in pantomime with 
William Henry and Tom Sparrow, evidently relating 
her adventures. They listen with apparent interest^ each 
trying to monopolize her attention. Helen, Hodd and 
the Deacon are by, somewhat back, and Ralph and Jbk- 
USHA down c.) 

Jer. Now tell me, whatever became of Roxy's father 
and that horrible Mr. Heath — or whatever his uame was ? 
I*m jest dyin' t' know. 

Ralph. That's the sad part of the story, Miss Judkins, 
Mr. Heath has left the country, and I don't think we will 
ever see or hear of him again. As for the man who was 
our little Roxy's father — well» Miss Judkins, he is dead. 

Jer. Died, did he ? Well, that was the most sensible 
thing he could do. But how did it happen ? 

Ralph. He was shot and killed by an officer while 
attempting to escape when they were taking him back to 
prison. 

Jer. Poor Roxy ! 

Ralph. She cannot be expected to mourn for him. He 
was never a father to her, and she never loved him. His 
death has not cast even a passing shadow over her life. 

Jer. Well, I'm good 'n' thankful for that. I feel as if 
the sun had jest come out again 'n' was go'n' t' shine for- 
ever. 

RoxY (to William Henry and Tom). Yes; I'm going 
to be eddicated up into a lady — the real thing, too. My 
Aunt Helen's got piles and piles of money, and she's going 
to send me away to school ; 'n' I can't never go fishin' with 
boys any more, n'r talk any more slang, n'r — Gee ! but 
I'm going t' be a stunner, you bet ! 

Wm. H. Then I s'pose you won't never look at us no 
moil? 

Roxy. Now, William Henry, you know I ain't that 
kind. I sha'n't never be no different, only — well, dressed 
up and eddicated. 

Tom. Ever goin' t' get m-m-married ? 

Roxy. Oh, maybe. 

Tom. Who t-t-t-to ? 

Wm. H. Not you, you needn't think, you little gamp 1 
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Tom. I g^-giiess it won't be you, you s-s-sne— 
Wm. H. What's that ? 

{They set dbotU to fight again, but are pacified by Roxy.) 

Helen (coming down, peaking a^ide to Jerusha). By 
the way, Miss Judkins, which one of these two men are 
you going to make happy ? It seems they both claim you, 
so one of them must b^ miserable. 

Jer. Land sakes, I d' know. Mebbe neither of 'em. I 
d' know which would be the least of a nuisance, but— wal, 
I will tell y', between you 'n' me 'n' the lamp-post, it don't 
seem hardly fair t^ give the Deacon his third wife, when 
Timothy Hodd ain't had even one, does it ? 

Helen. No, I don't believe it does. So it is to be Mr. 
Hodd? 

Jer. La ! I didn't say that ! I ain't quite decided yet, 
V I d' know when I shall. I'm too happy now t' think 
of getting married. That 'd spoil everything. (To all the 
others,) I propose we sing the Doxology, 'r have a dance, 
l^m s' full of happiness I've got t' do something 'r I'll 
bust! 

Ralph. Well, suppose we make it the Doxology. 
That does seem appropriate. 

Jer. If it ain't, I d' know what is. Come on, and all 
jine in. 

{She — or one of the others— sits at the organ and plays. 
They all group together and sing, ^^ Praise God from 
whom all blessings fiow,^^ as the curtain falls ^ 

CURTAIN. 



THE HEIRESS HUNTERS 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Walter Ben Hare 

Seven males, seven females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interion 
and an exterior. Plays two hoars and twenty minutes. Upon the dark 
days of Tom, Dick and Harry, author, artist and musician respectively, 
starving in a New York garret under the dominion of the Widow Wood, 
dawns the radiant vision of Amethyst Lake, heiress and beUe of Kokomo, 
and a lively competition for her affections at once ensues, greatly compli- 
cated by divers previous attachments to La Lolita, the Widow and other 
energetic ladies. Two hours of highly amusing excitement ; all the parts 
good; very lonny. Professional stage-rights reserved. Well recommended. 

Prue^ 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Tom Timmons, author ] The 

Dick Chetwynd {Lord Richard Cheiwynd), artist \ Heiress 

Harry Clive, musician ] Hunters. 

Major Morann» Toms uncle and Amethysfs guardian. 

Whimper, the only butler in Kokomo. 

Amiethyst Lake, the heiress. 

Nell Gray, a true American girl. 

La Lolita, a model young lady from Spain. 

Mrs. Ballou, Amethysfs aunt, with social aspirations. 

The Widow Wood, who could blame hert 

John Patrick Wood, aged fourteen. 

Pandora Wood, aged viirteen. 

Rosella Wood, aged six \ ^^ ,. ^^ - .^^ . 

BijAH Wood, a mfre splinter \ ^^ ^'^^ '^ ^^^^*' 

SYNOPSIS 

Act L — ^The Castle of the Three Musketeers. Off for Kokomo. 

Act IL — The lawn at Lakemont. Kokomo. Indiana. The 
Widow Wood. 

Act III. — Evening party at Lakemont. Cupid shoots right and 
left. 



THE GREAT CHICKEN CASE 

A Mock Trial 
By Allan Bums 

Eight males, fbar females and jury. Costumes, modem ; scenery, un* 
important. Plays one hour and forty-five minutes. Henry Henpeck is 
charged with the larceny of one chicken intended for the consumption of 
the Ladies' Aid Society of Pumpkin Comers. Very funny and full of 
local hits, adapted to any locality. Two songs introduced, if desired. A 
strong addition to the too small list of such entertainments. 

Price^ aj cents 



MUCH ADO ABOUT BETTY 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Walter Ben Hare 

Ten male» twelve female characters, or seven males and seven females 
by doubling. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two -easy interiors. Plays a 
full evening. Betty, a moving picture star, going south on a vacation, 
loses her memoiy from the shock of a railway accident, and is identihed 
as a rival, Violet Ostrich, from a hand-bag that she carries. In this char- 
acter she encounters the real Violet, who has just eloped with Ned 0'Hare» 
and mixes things up sadly both for herself and the young couple. An 
exceptionally bright, clever and effective play tliat can be highly recom- 
mended* Good Negro, Irish and eccentric comedy parts. 

Price^ 2j cents 

CHARACTERS 

liiN Lbonabo, Betty's one beU bet. Ethel KooLmR, a htoh-aehool cuMtnirtt 
Majob Jabtbbb, €^ Wichita, not only of Betty. 

bent, but crooked. Violbt Ostbich, a film ftnorlie^ JRkT • 
Nbd O' Uabb, aJoUy yoxmg honeymooner. bride. 

Mb. E. Z. 08TBICH, toho ha* wrtUen a Mrs. K. M. DiooiNS, a ^ues< at the JToteH 

wonderful picture-play. Poinsettia. 

Db. MCNUTT, foftd ivory from theneck up. Daffodil Digoins, her daughter, "Fea, 
Jim Wii^BB, a hlghrschoM senior. ifamtna!" 

Abchik, a black beU-boy at the Hotel Miss Chizzlb, one qf the North Ocorgla 

Pointettia, C^lzzlen. 

Offickb RiLRT.toAo oluKty* does hisduty, Pbaklie Brown, Violets maid, a uftdow 
Officer "DvQAU./rovi the Emerald Isle. qf ebon hue. 

Mb. EbbnezerO'Hare, a <ieA; man ami Violbt, Violet Ostrich's little girl ttpeii 

a submerged tenth. seven. 

Mrs. Bbbkbzbb O'Habb, ** Birdie^ the Diamond, FearlUfs tittle girl aged six 

other nine4enlhs. and 

Aunt Winnie, BetMs chaperone. Betty, the star ttf the Movagraph Cb. 
LiKZiE Monx HAN, Betty's maid, with a 

vivid imagination. 

Jartree may double Dngan ; Ned may double Riley ; Jim may double Archie ; 
Mrs. (yHare may double Ethel ; Aunt Wiuute may double Peartle and Ussi^ 
may double Mlas Chlszle, tbua redudug the cast to seven males and seven fb> 
maUB. The two children have no lines to speak. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. Betty's anartments near New York. Married in baste. 
Act II. Parlor D of the Hotel Polnsettla, P&lm Beech, Fla. Three days latoc 
Betty loses her memory. 
Act III. Same scene as Act II. A fUU honeymoon. 

JUST A LITTLE MISTAKE 

A Comedy in One Act 
By Elizabeth Gale 

One male, five female characters, or can be played by all girls. Cos- 
tumes, modem; scenery, an easy interior. Plays forty minutes. Mrs. 
Ball receives a cablegram from her sister Lucy stating that Jerry 
will arrive that day and begging her to be cordial. Mrs. Ball then goes 
out to hire a cook, leaving three young friends to receive the unknown 
guest. The cook, sent down from the agency in haste, is greeted and 
entertained as Jerry and when the real Jerry (Miss Geraldine TakeJ ar- 
rives she is sent out to the kitchen. After considerable confusion ana ez> 
citement she b discovered to be the<< Little Miss Take." Strongly rec- 
ommended. Price^ 2^ cents 



Cfie l^tlltam IS^atren Ctittton 

AQ TAH I nrP it comedy In Fire Acts. Thirteen malee« four 
M^ IVU 14AI4 II females. Coetnmet, pietureaqae ; loenery, Ta- 
iled. PUjB » full erening. 

CAMII I F I^i^u^* ^ ^^® Aets. Nine males, flye females. Ooe- 
VAflllM^If tnmes, modem ; scenery, railed, ^la^fs a fall OTening. 

HVfiAM AO ^^7 ^^ ^^^ -^^^ Thirteen males, three females. 
WUvOIAa Scenery varied ; oostnmes, Qreek. Plays a full erening. 

MAffT ^TITAVT Tragedy in Fire Acts. Thirteen males, foor fe- 
nAUl JlUAAl males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period ; scenery, raried anc^elahorate. Plays a full evenings 

TIB MERCHANT OF VENICE SiS;^r,}?jrCi!2: ISSSS; 

picturesque ; scenery raried. Plays a full erening. 

ViniPI IFII ^^7 ^ ^"^ Acts. Fifteen males, tvo females. Seen- 
IVnAUil^UfU ery elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
•rening. 

THP filVAT^ Comedy in Fire Acts. Nine males, fire femalea 
IIII4 mMlRM4J Scenery raried; costumes of the period. Plays a 
full erening. 

SUB STOOPS TO CONQDEB SSSfC? frj:i.i''SJ2?^ 

ried ; eostumes of the period. Plays a full erening. 

TWaFTB NlfiBT; 01, WBAT TOO WILL SiS^JU^-TS: 

three females. Costumes, picturesque ; scenery, ruled. Plays a 
foil erening. 
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J1« ai« Pinero's Plays 

Price, 50 €entf Cacb 



•mv P A li 4 7AMC Faroe in Three Acts. SeTen noAlee, flT6 fe* 
IIU UmliLljnO niales. Costumes, modern; scenery, not 
dlAonlt. PUys » full evening. 

"TUr /^ADtlirr MINTOTIiP Farce in Four Aeti. Ten 
lnt$ WUllrlLl JfllnldlEili males, nine females. Cos 
tnmes, modem society; scenery, three interiors. Plays afnlleyening* 

fvAniriV ninr Faroe in Three Acts. Seven males, four fe- 
l/AnUI UlCA. males. Costumes, modern; scenery, two inte- 
viert. Plays two hours aud a half. 

TUr /* AV I AOn AfTITY Comedy in Four Acts. Four males, 
IIU llAI LUIUI ^UEiA ten females. Costumes, modem; 
■oenery, two Interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. 

OIC UATTCC IM ADAITD Comedy in Four Acts. Nine males, 
lUd nUUdEi in URUUv four females. Costumes, modem; 
■oenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

TUr UADDV UADCr Comedy in Three Acts. Ten males, 
IIU nUDDI nUnoEi five females. Costumes, modern; 
■oenery easy. Plays two hours and a half. 

IDIC Drama iu Five Acts. Seven males, seven females. Costomei, 
IIUD modem ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

t inV DAfTMTiriTI Play in Four Acts. Eight males, sevwn 
UU/I DUUniirUlj females. Costumes, modem; ■cen- 
f, four interiors, not easy. Plays a full evening. 



I inrrV Drama in 
|«Cii I 1 females. 
Bl»ys a full evening. 



tf A PTCTTD ATC Farce In Three Acti 
niAUldlliAlC four females. Co 
, all interior. Plays two hours and a half. 
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AiUh^ of ''Valley Farm;' ''The Country Minister, 
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CHARACTERS 



Tom Dexter, otw ofNafure's noblemen. 

Sidney Evekett, of the -wortd worldly, 

Ben Lathau, a wanderer. 

Andrew Dexter, Tom' s father. 

Hezekiah HoPKtus, fanii of an argvment. 

Nathan Speck, lAe hired man. 

Carlotta Bannister, a child of /ale. 

Anastasia Bannister, her •• stylish " aunl.from New York. 

Amelia Dexter, sister of Andrew. 

Mrs. Muslin, something of a talker, " as you might say," 

Bella Ann, help at the farm. 

Florine, a maid. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — The yard at Ferndale Farm, Cranberry Camera, oi 
an afternoon in July. The telegram. 

Act [1. — Same as Aci I, about a week later. The stranger. 

Act III.— Residence of Mrs. Bannister, New York City. Three 
months have eUpsed. In the hands of fate. 

Act IV,— Back at the farm, two weeks later. Thesilver lining. 

Time of Pitying.— Two hours and a quarter. 
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COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Tom Dexter« A stalwart, good-looking young farmer, well 
educated and gentlemanly in appearance and manner.- In first 
act, he wears plain working suit, or trousers and dark shirt ; straw 
hat. Act II, same. Act III, plain suit, with derby or soft hat. 
Act IV, dark suit. He is somewhat paler. He is of the generous, 
whole-hearted type, strong, manly and self-dependent, but kindly 
and gentle, though firm and heroic on occasion. 

Sidney Everett. . Handsome, somewhat flashy "man of the 
world/' rather of the adventurer sort, though not melodramatic. 
As he appears in only Act III, and it is evening, he wears full 
dress, or dinner suit 

Ben Latham. About fifty years of age. In Act II, poorly 
dressed ; he is pale and emaciated, showmg weakness and the 
effects of long confinement and despondency. Act III, somewhat 
better suit, but very plain, evidently belonging originally to an- 
other ; he is somewhat improved in looks, though still pale and 
we^k. Act IV, almost restored to health, in good spirits and well 
dressed, with hat; overcoat, etc. 

Andrew Dexter. Fifty-five or sixty years of age. Farmer of 

Prosperous type, countrified, but by no means a caricature. Acts 
and II, farm working suit, with straw hat. Act IV, plain and 
neat clothes, calico shirt, string ue, etc. 

Hezekiah Hopkins. About same as Andrew, a thin, comical 
little old man, with high-pitched voice. Very funny without being 
too ridiculous. In Acts I and II, dark shirt and trousers, with soft 
or straw hat. Acts III and IV, better suits, with gay tie, etc. 

Nathan Speck. Large, good-natured farmhand, about twenty- 
one or two years old. Somewhat slow and dull of comprehension, 
but not a *' bumpkin." In first two acts he has on working 
clothes, with straw hat. Act IV, neat suit, somewhat " dressed 
up *' ; hair slickly combed. 

Carlotta Bannister. Very pretty and attractive girl of 
twenty or thereabouts, ingenue type, but showing that she has seen 
the world and understands life, though still with the charm of in- 
nocence and unaffected simplicity. In Act I she wears handsome 
traveling suit, with hat. Act II, light summer dress, dainty and 
becoming ; Act III, evening gown, not too elaborate. Act IV, 
traveling costume, with hat. 

Anastasia Bannister. Woman of about fifty, large, haughty 
and disdainful of others whom she considers beneath her. She 
has a dignified manner, that of the cultivated woman of the world 
and society. Act I, handspme traveling dress, hat. etc. Carries 
lorgnette, which she frequently uses rather superciliously. Act II, 
summer costume, somewhat elaborate, but in good taste. Act 
III, elegant evening gown, with jewels. 



4 COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Amelia Dexter. Forty -five or fifty years of age, tlie gentle, 
refined ** old maid," lovable and considerate of others. Hair 
gray, brushed back or crimped. Act 1, calico or gingham dress» 
with neat apron. Act 11, the same or similar. Act IV, plain 
black or dark dress, with neck-piece, brooch, etc. Slie should be 
bright and amusing, without exaggeration. 

Mrs. Muslin. A quick, sprightly little woman of fifty or more» 
of the village gossip variety. She talks very fast and generally 
seems to be in a hurry, but always has time to linger and chatter. 
Act I, calico dress, with sunbonnet ; Act II, the same. Act III, 
rather gay dress, hat with flowers, etc., all countrified and comical 
without being too grotesque. Act IV, plain house dress. 

Bella Ann. Countrified girl of nineteen, slow and lazy ; 
speaks in a drawl. IncUned to be "romantic." Acts I and II, 
calico dress with gingham apron, soiled by kitchen work ; hair 
somewhat awry. Act IV, plain, neat dress, with ribbons and 
cheap jewelry. 

Florine. Black dress, with small white apron. Typical wait- 
ing maid in fashionable city house. 



PROPERTIES 

Telegram. Hand-bags, etc., for Anastasia and Carlotta. Several 
parcels of different sizes, some in grocery store paper. Two or 
three old horseshoes. Glass of water. Several letters, stamped 
and addressed. Lorgnette for Anastasia. Ba^ and bundles, 
cloth holder, etc., for Hezekiah and Mrs. Mushn. Legal sized 
paper, folded. Lapboard or small table and set of dominoes. 
Stockings and darning materials. Letter. Small organ, violin* 
off stage. 



Notice to Professionals.— This play is published for the 
free use of amateurs only. Professional actors or companies 
desiring to present it in any form or under any title are for- 
bidden to do so without the consent of the author, who may be 
addressed in care of the publishers. 
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ACT I 

SCENE. — The yard at FerndaU Farm. House^ with porch^ 
R. ; fenccy with open gate^ c. at back ; benchy l. ; farm 
backing, etc. It is an afternoon in July. As curtain rises ^ 
Andrew Dexter and Hezekiah Hopkins are heard off i.., 
in earnest, and, at times, angry dispute, rvith such expres- 
sions as " I tell y* , the Democrats* II soon ruin the country / " 
*^ IVhat hev the Republicans ever done?** etc, Amelia 
Dexter (Aunt *Melia) stands in gate looking off somewhat 
anxiously, listening to the conversation. 

Enter Bella Ann from house to porch, wiping hands on 
apron. 

Bella {on porch). What's the matter, Miss Dexter ? They 
fight' n' agin? 

Aunt M. Land, I guess they ain't fighting, exactly. They 
ain't come to blows yet. It's jest Andrew and Hezekiah Hop- 
kins having another argument about politics. They're always 
having squabbles. 

Bella. I don't see what good it does 'em. They never git 
nowheres. 

Aunt M. I know they don't; but that ain't it. They just 
like the fun of doing it, and Andrew gets all het up, Hezekiah 
does aggravate him so. 

Bella. Huh ! thinks he knows it all, that man does, *n* 
nobuddy else don't know nothin'. He makes me tired. 

Aunt M. {turning, coming down). Well, if he does, I 
guess he ain't all that makes you tired. You got them dinner 
dishes done? 

Bella. Not quite. Most. 

Aunt M. Well, you hurry up and finish *em. It's after 
three o'clock. {She goes up and again looks off to l. The 

5 
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voices have gradually subsided.) I guess they're letting up. 
It's about time. {Turns ^ looks off to r.) Here comes Mrs. 
Muslin. 

Bella (/// door of house). Huh ! (Motions with head 
off L.) Guess she'll want t* go out there 'n' jine in. Kind o' 
in her line^-confabbin'. 

Aunt M. That'll do, Bella Ann. It don't look well for 
you to criticise. 

Bella. Land, I wa'n't. Jest speakin' the truth. 

(Exit Bella to house^ as Mrs. Muslin enters from r., 
down through gate to l. c. Aunt M. goes to r. c.) 

Aunt M. Good -afternoon, Mrs. Muslin. 

Mrs. M. How d' do, Miss Dexter? (^Goes to bench l.) 
Excuse me *f I set right down, I'm that flabbergasted, 's y' 
might say. (JVipes face and fans herself with sunbonnet or 
apron.) It's hot as ever was, *n' I jest rushed. Gk>t t' git 
right back, *s I left bread in the oven. But I had t* come 
down to the post-office t' see *f they was a letter from my niece. 
I'm sort of expectin' her soon. 

Aunt M. Carlotta ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, Carlotty Bannister. I thought you'd be 
interested — 'n' I cal'late 's how your Tom will too, seein' as 
how — well, when she was here last summer I guess you noticed 
how they — but of course I don't want t' say anything, 'n' 

Aunt M. It ain't necessary. I know Tom admired her, as 
well as you do, but I also know that it wasn't one-sided. I 
guess she thought about as much of him as he did of her, only 
being from the city, and having that aunt of hers to think 

of Oh, I ain't got a word to say against Carlotta. She's 

as nice a girl as I ever saw, and she'd make Tom a good wife, 
but, as I've told him time and again, she ain't for such as him. 

Mrs. M. No, her Aunt Anastasia's bound to marry her oflf 
to some rich man, 'n' that's why I'm so s'prised that she's 
lett'n' her come right back here this summer where Tom is. 
It's a pretty poor way t' break it ofif, seems t' me. She wrote 
she'd be here some day this week, 'n' I ain't had another word 
sence. It's got me so upset, I'm all in a flummadiddle, 's y* 
might say. 

Aunt M. I wouldn't let it worry me. Carlotta ain't like 
company, for all she's real stylish. She never puts on any 
^irs, with all h?r advantages, — been t' Europe and everything. 
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I suppose her father left her money. How long's he been 
dead? 

Mrs. M. Sence she was a little bit of a thing, s* far's I can 
find out. I never knew him. Y* see, my sister Jane — Car- 
loity's mother — went away t* boardin' -school, got in with some 
stylish girls, 'n' met Fred Bannister 'n' married him. She 
never come home much after that *n' didn't live but a few 
month after Carlotty was born. Then we heard Fred Bannister 
was dead too, a few years after that, *n* that his brother's wife, 
this Aunt Anastasia, who was rich 'n' stylish, had took Carlotty 
f bring her up. She let Carlotty come here last summer t' 
make us a visit, but as for Anastasia, the only time 1 ever see 
her was once when I went t* New York on the 'xcursion. She 
was as stuck-up as a queen and all her family, 's you might 
say, *n' I've been jest waitin* for a chance t' pay her back ever 
sence. ** Anastasia ! " Did y' ever hear of such a name for a 
grown woman ? And she comes up to it, too. But land ! 
I must go. 

(She rises and is going up c, when Nathan Speck enters 
c, from L., 7vith telegram. She pauses ^ l. ; Nat., c. ; 
Aunt M., r. c.) 

Nat. How d' do, Mis' Muslin ? Here's one o* them tele- 
grafts for you. 

(^Offers her telegram, which she refuses to take, regarding 
it with horror.) 

Mrs. M. a — ^what ? Not a 



Aunt M. A telegram, Nathan ? 

Nat. Yes, ma'am. Ain't no telegraft office in this place, 
y* know, but they sent it over from Mercer by a boy on a 
bicycle. 

(Again offers envelope to Mrs. M., who still refuses it^ 
sinking limply onto bench.) 

Mrs. M. a telegram — for me ! Oh, I always knew I'd 
get one of 'em some time. I dassn't touch it — 1 jest dassn't. 
I know somebnddy's dead — Carlotty's smashed up in a railroad 
accident — or somethin'. Nobuddy ever sends a telegram unless 
something's the matter. (Almost in hysterics.) Oh, dear I 
Oh, dear ! I've always known something terrible would hap- 
pen, ever sence I broke that lookin'-glass, a year ago last May. 
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(Nat. stands nonplussed, holding telegram ; Aunt M. iook-^ 
ing on, apparently somewhat disgusted, about to speak^ 
when And. and Hez. are again heard wrangling off L., 
approaching, Nat., in gate^ looks off to L.) 

Nat. Here they come, havin* another set-to. 

Enter l., down through gate. And. and Hez., shaking fists 
in each otlier^s faces ^ oblivious to the others. 

And. You ain't got a mite of sense, Hezekiah Hopkins. 
You don't know any more about politics than an old cx>w 
knows about flyin' machines. 

Hez. Huh ! I guess if I didn't know no more'n you do, 
I'd 

And. Where'd you ever learn s' much, you dried-up little 
shrimp of a specimen of a 

Hez. I'd have you know I was in Albany once, *n* went to 
th' legislat'r', and heard more 

{These last two speeches are spoken together, very excitedly^ 
and they are about coming to blows, when Tom Dexter 
enters from r., through gate, and steps between them.) 

Tom. Here ! here ! Father — ^Mr. Hopkins — what does all 
this mean? I'm surprised 
Hez. Wal, he 



And. He makes me 



Tom. There, now, that's all right. All over politics, too. 
Nonsense ; neither side is much better than the other, so what's 
the use quarreling over them? Two old friends, like you, 
too 



And. But he says the Republicans ain't 

Hez. Yes, jest as if the Democrats 

{They simmer down, beginning to assume a more friendly 
attitude, as they notice the others, standing back of gate, 
Tom comes down c.) 

Tom. Howdy, everybody ? How are you, Mrs. Muslin ? 
Seems to me you look excited too. Anything: the matter? 

Mrs. M. Oh, dear, yes — something terrible, I know they is. 

Tom. Why— what 

Aunt M. You see, Tom, she's got a telegram — Nathan 
brought it to her 
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Nat. a boy brung it over from Mercer on a bicycle 



Aunt. And she's afraid to open it. She's afraid it's bad 
news. 

(Bella has enUred from house to porch and stands looking 
oh, much interested,') 

Tom. Pshaw! a telegram is nothing. Everybody gets them 
nowadays. Why, perha[3s it's good news instead of bad. Open 
it and see. 

Aunt M. Yes, Mrs. Muslin, open it. 

Mrs. M. Oh, I dassent. Miss Dexter — you open it — (j^ith 
ing Aunt M. the telegram) and if it's bad news, break it to me 
gently. I'm on the verge of a collapse, as y' might say. 

Aunt M. {opening telegram and reading). Why, it ain't 
bad news at all, Mrs. Muslin, it's from your niece. 

Mrs. M. From Carlotty ? 

Aunt M. Yes. She says she'll be here to-day. See. 

{Offers telegram,) 

Mrs. M. You read it out, Miss Dexter. I ain't got my 
specs. 

Aunt M. (reading), "Will reach there this afternoon. 
Aunt Anaslasia is with me. Carlotta." 

Mrs. M. (springing up). For the land, I wa'n't expectin* 
her for a day or two. And she's with her — Anastasia ? 

Aunt M. That's what it says. 

Mrs. M. That woman — with all her lugs? My goodness ! 

Tom (greatly interested). From Miss Bannister? You 
say she is coming — to-day ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, she is, according to that, and her stuck-up 
aunt with her. 1 declare, I call that cheek, comin' right in on 
me this way, with no warnin* — downright cheek. 

And. (coming down), S'pose your own relations thought 
they wouldn't need no special invite. 

Hez. (also coming down, near And.). Own sister, ain't 
she. Mis' Linen? 

Mrs. M. My name ain't "Linen," Hezekiah Hopkins, *n' 
you know it ! 

Hez. Excuse me. I meant Muslin. Knew 'twas some 
kind o' cloth. 

Mrs. M. Wal, 'tain't Linen. As fr that woman, I d' know's 
I'd even call her relation. My sister's husband's brother's 
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wife, that's all she is. Not very close. I never see her but 
once, 'n* then she didn't see me. Looked right over my head, 
as y' might say. But I s'pose I'll have t' make the best of it, 
for Carlotty's sake. (Goes up,) I've got t' go to the store 
after some things. Anyhow, I'll have the satisfaction of treatin' 
her mighty cool. If she thinks I'm goin* to work myself t* 
death tryin' t' make things stylish for her, she'll find out her 
mistake. If she don't like it, she can do the next thing, style 
*r no style ! 

Tom. But she may not be so bad, after all, Mrs. Muslin. 
If she is anything like your — niece 

Mrs. M. Oh, I see where your eyes are, young man. But 
she ain't. .Land, she's as stuck up as the Queen of Sheba, 
while Carlotty — ^wal, I guess I don't need t' tell you anything 
about her. ( To Aunt M.) Do I, Miss Dexter — him ? 

And. 'Tain't goin' t' do him no good fallin' in love with a 
city gal 

Tom. Father I 

Aunt M. Now, Andrew, I guess you *n' Hezeklah 'd bet- 
ter go 'n' talk politics. 

And. Want t* shut me up, I s'pose. Wal, I've heard 
enough about city gals 'n' country fellers, 'n' I don't want a 
son of mine 

Tom. Now, father, don't you worry about me. I can take 
care of myself. I shall be very glad to see her ^gain. 

Aunt M. Of course you will, Tom, and you ain't the only 
one. I guess the whole village fell in love with her when she 
was here, as far as that goes. (And., up by gate , expresses to 
Hez. his dissatisfaction at beiug ^^ shut off^*' and they go off to 
R., beginning another discussion^ which grows more animated 
as they disappear. Aunt M. goes up by fence and looks after 
them, Mrs. M. /// gate^ Tom down r. c. ; Bella, r., or on 
porchy all the time listening eager ly^ but unnoticed. Nat., l.) 
I declare, they're beginning another confab. 

Tom. Oh, well, let them go, if they enjoy it. The affairs 
of the nation have got to be settled in some way. 1 am more 
interested in — in your news, Mrs. Muslin. 

Mrs. M. News ? I should say it was. All I've got t* say 
is, *s I said before, I guess she'll git treated mighty cool. 

Nat. Guess she can stand that, this weather. \^Exit, L. 

Mrs. M. I must be gitt'n' along t' the store. I s'pose Anas- 
tasia — ** Anastasia! " Huh! Such a name for a grown 
woman I 
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Bella. Sounds like it was out of Tlie Fireside Companion^ 
don't it ? 

Aunt M. {coming down to r.). Bella Ann, what 'd I tell 
you about that kitchen ? 

Bella. Yes, ma'am, Tm a-goin'. 

Mrs. M. I don't know what I c'n give 'em to eat. Guess 
I'll git a slice of ham and give 'em some ham 'n' eggs. Would 
you call that stylish ? 

Aunt M. I d' know as I would, exactly, but it ought to do. 

Mrs. M. She might get worse. I might get some dried 
herrin*, too, so 'f she exi)ects a fish course. 'N' I'll stir up 
some minute pudd'n', 'n' I've got some baked beans left over, 
'n' some cold biled cabbage. I reckon that 'd be good enough 
for the Vanderbilts. 

Aunt M. (laughing). I should say so— -with all their 
style. 

Bella. Hope I'll git a good look at her, if she's so stylish. 
Ain't none too much o' that in this old place. 

Aunt M. Bella Ann ! 

Bella (Jn door). Yes, ma'am. Well, — they ain't ! • 

[Exity to house, 

Mrs. M. (going up), Wal, I'll have t' be gitt'n' along 'r 
I'll never git back in time t* receive *em. (/// gate^ about to 
go,) 'N' jest think, I ain't got no hired girl. I'll have t' send 
over 'n* see if Sallie Patchin can't come *n' help me out. 
(Comes back to gate, gradually down to c. Aunt M. is R., 
Tom, l. c.) Say, d' you know, I think it looks kind o' queer, 
her comin' here this way — used t' goin' t' Newport 'n' all them 
swell places? Looks like she had some object. Anastasia 
Bannister ain't one t' do anything without some object 'r other, 
1 know that much. Mebbe — I shouldn't wonder if she'd heard 
about you, Tom, 'n* — of course, you're good enough for any 
girl, but Anastasia has high notions, 'n' — wal, I guess you know 
what I mean. 

Aunt M. I s'pose she wants Carlotta to marry some rich 
man. Mebbe she's got him picked out. 

Tom. It seems to me that is a matter in which the young 
lady should have something to say, and 

Mrs. M. No doubt you've sounded her on the subject. 
Hope y' have. I'd like t' see y' git Carlotty, if it was only t' 
spite Anastasia. (Again goes up.) But, land, I mustn't stay 
here another minute. (In gate.) You mark my word, though, 
they's somethin' b'hind it all, 'n' it's my opinion it's more than 
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you, Tom Dexter, loo. Carlotty told me a thing *r two when^ 
she was here last summer, 'n* — but there, I guess Tm tellin' 
tales outside the schoolhouse, as y' might say. I must hurry 
on. {^Goes off toward l.) Til stop on m* way back. Miss 
Dexter, if 1 have time. 1 declare, I never was so upset. 

\Exit L., hurrUdiy. 

Tom. Whew ! but she's a regular cyclone — " as you might 
say.** {Looks offXs.) 

Aunt M. I should say so. She's almost as bad as Andrew 
and Hezekiah Hopkins when they get started on politics. I 
wonder what she meant, about that woman having some object 
coming here. 

Tom. I wonder. There seems to be something. By the 
way. Aunt 'Melia, have you ever heard — do you know ? — Well, 
I don't suppose it's any of my business — of course it isn't — but 
I can't help wondering sometimes about Carloita's — that is. 
Miss Bannister's — parents. She said something once, when she 
was here last summer, that made me think she doesn't know 
much herself about her father, and that perhaps they have been 
keeping something from her. Have you ever heard anything? 

Aunt M. No, Tom, only what Mrs. Muslin has told me, 
and that isn't much. She doesn't know herself. It seems her 
sister Jane — Carlotta's mother — went away and got married and 
then died in a few years, and he died, too, and Mrs. Muslin 
says she never even saw him and never was able to find out 
much. This Aunt Anastasia took Carlotta to raise and — be- 
yond that I don't know any more than you do. But, Tom, 
dear, don't — don't get carried away with — with—! — 

Tom. Now, Aunt 'Melia, don't you worry about that. I can't 
help liking — m'm — well, being in love — with her, but — hon- 
estly, I don't intend to get tragic about it. All is, if she loves 
me, too, and says the word, I mean to make her Mrs. Thomas 
Dexter. That is, of course, if — if possible. And *• Love will 
find the way," you know, in spite of stylish obstacles and fierce 
old aunts. 

Aunt M. Mercy, Tom ! How can you call me " a fierce 
old aunt"? 

Tom. You ? Oh, ho, you dear soul ! You know who I 
meant all right, and I look upon you as so far from fierce that 
I depend on you to help me get the best of the other aunt, who 
really is, if what I have heard is true, a fierce proposition. 

Aunt M. All I mean is, Tom, I don't want you to go and 
get your hopes up and then have to sufifer when you don't 
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realize 'em. She ain't our kind, Tom — though, of course, I 
know you're good enough for the best woman that ever lived, 
and style ain't everything — but she's used to grand things, and 
city life, and all that, and — and even if she thought she loved 
you, and you was happy just at first, it wouldn't last, and — 

and {Voices of Anjy. and Hez. heard off vl,, in loud 

argument^ as before^ and at the same time Nat. runs in L., 
calling,) Good land, what's all that rumpus? 

Enter Bella from house to porch, with a plate, which she is 
iviping. As usual, she shows eager interest in what is 
going on. 

Nat. The stage has come, 'n' they're on it. 
Aunt M. Who — them ? 

Nat. Yep. Miss Bannister 'n' her aunt. My, but she's 
swell lookin' ! 

(Tom goes up to gate, looks off to h,, followed by Aunt M. 
Nat., down part way to c, is joined by Bella. Enter 
And. and Hez., r., confabbing, oblivious to the others, 
pausing ¥.., beyond fence,) 

Bella. How's she look, Nathan ? What she got on ? 
Nat. Clothes. 

Bella. No, smarty, has she? So've I, ain't I? — but I 
reckon they ain't the same kind. 

(Carlotta Bannister, attired in a handsome traveling cos* 
tnme and carrying a small bag, runs in from l. and is 
joyfully received by Tom and Aunt M., whom she greets 
most cordially, shaking hands with Tom and kissing 
Aunt M. And. and Hez. stop their wrangling and fol- 
low on, as Car., Aunt M., and Tom come down through 
gate to c. Nat. is r., Bella on porch.) 

Car. Oh, how nice it is to be back, a;id to see you all 

again I Everything looks just the same, and Oh, here's 

Mr. Dexter. How do you do, Mr. Dexter ? 

{Goes and shakes hands with And.) 

And. How d' do? Pretty well, thank you. Certainly am 
glad to see you, too. Miss Carlotty. You ain't changed, cither 
— ^jest as pretty 's ever, — prettier ! Ain't she, Tom? 

Tom. I think so. 
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Car. Oh-^now And here's — yes, it's Mr. Hopkins, 

isn't it? 

Hez. {as he shakes hands with her). That's who 'tis, miss — 
Hezekiah. So you remember me, too ? 

Car. Well, I guess I do — and those red apples. 

Hez. (chuckling). That so ? Wal, they's goin' t' be plenty 
more of *em. Come over 'n* fill y'r pockets. 

Car. All right, thanks — I will. Maybe Til bring a basket 
And Bella Ann — how do you do ? 

{She crosses to r. Bella comes down from porch^ wipes 
hand on apron aud shakes hands with fier, looking her 
over with great interests) 

Bella. Well, thank y'. My, but that's a nice dress yoa 
got on. Made t' order ? 

Aunt M. Bella Ann ! (Car. smiles good-naturedly ; Bella 
retrecUs to porchy but pauses there.) Where'd you leave your 
aunt ? Didn't she come ? {Up to gate^ looking off to l.) 

Car. Oh, yes. You see, the stage stopped down there in 
front of the post-office and I insisted on getting off and walking 
the rest of the way. It isn't far, and I wanted to stop here and 
see you. Aunt 'Stasia scolded, but I jumped right off. We 
saw Aunt Em, but she wouldn't stop. Said she had some 
errands and would hurry right back. {To Nat.) I wonder 
if you would mind going and helping Aunt Anastasia — Mrs. 
Bannister — with her bags and things, Mr.— er — ^why, I know 
your name 

Nat. Nathan. 

Bella. Speck. 

Car. Oh, yes, — Mr. Speck. 

Nat. (going up). Sure I will, miss, with pleasure. But 
it's jest Nathan. 

Car. All right, Nathan. {Exit Nat. to l. The others 
are down stage, Bella on porch.) Now tell me, is there any 
news ? Has anything happened ? 

Aunt M. N-no — r— 

Tom. Why, yes — something wonderful has happened. 

Car. Has there ? What is it ? 
' Tom. Why — you've come. 

Car. Oh ! Thanks. But I mean — ^to you ? 

Tom. M'm — that's who it's wonderful to— to me. 

Hez. Tom's gitt'n' spoony. 
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And. Shut up. Ain't you got no sense ? 

Hez. Much 's you hev. Auybuddy 't don't know no more 
about politics 'n you do, *n' — 

And. Huh ! 1 wouldn't talk. 

Aunt M. For the land's sake, don't get started again, you 
two, 'r else go somewhere else and have it out. They just con- 
£a.b the whole time. Miss Carlotty. 

And. Wal, he thinks he 



Hez. He won't give in, even when 



{They go up through gate^ pausing r., in earnest discus sion^ 
but stop as An ASTASIA Bannister enters from l., /<?/- 
loived by Nat. with bags, etc. Anas, comes down to c, 
with a haughty air of indignation,) 

Car. Oh, here's Aunt Anastasia now. 

Anas. I must say, Carlotta, your behavior is most perverse 
and unbecoming. Why did you persist in alighting from the 
conveyance so precipitately? I am greatly perturbed 

Car. Please forgive me. Aunt Anastasia, but I was so anx- 
ious to see my friends, and This is Miss Dexter — of 

whom I have told you — and Mr. Tom Dexter, her nephew 

Anas, {merely glancing at Aunt M., then turnings putting 
up her lorgnette and scrutinizing Tom closely'). Of whom I 
also have heard. How do you do? 

Tom. I am honored. {Bows politely.) 

Anas, {glancing at him again ^ haughtily). You — oh, in- 
deed ? We shall meet again, Mr. Dexter— soon. {Starts 
up c.) Come, Carlotta. 

Car. But, aunty, here are some other friends of mine. 
Bella Ann — (indicating And. and Hez., who are beyond 
fence) Mr. Dexter — Mr. Hopkins 

Anas, {looking at those poitited out, with a very cold, slight 
acknowledgment). Come. As your wilfulness has decreed 
tfiat we shall walk the remainder of the distance, let us lose no 
more time. 

{^e goes up and is about to pass throug^h gate, but is inter- 
cepted by Mrs. M., who rushes in from l., carrying sev- 
eral paxcels, and pauses up r. Mrs. M. comes down to 
a, Tom and Car. are r. c. Aunt M., l. c. And. and 
Hkz. go off to L. renewing discussion, Bella on porch. 
Nat. pauses, back.) 
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Mrs. M. {confronting Anas., who is compelled to pause^ 
going partly hack down to r. c). Oh, here you are, 'Stasia 

Anas. My name, Mrs. — m'ra — Muslin, I believe? — ^is Mrs. 
Bannister 

Mrs. M. Well, it's 'Stasia, too, ain't it? 'N' mine's Enu 
You *n* Carlotty come right along up to the house 'n' I'll git 
y' some supper. Nathan'll carry y'r duds. I s'pose y're 
'most starved ? 

Car. I am, Aunt Em, — ravenous — especially when I think 
of all your good things. 

Anas. Carlotta! (To Mrs. M.) We are accustomed to 
dining at about seven o'clock. 

Mus. M. Dining? I s'pose you mean have dinner. Land, 
we eat dinner at noon *n' have supper at six. I should think 
eat'n' a full meal at night would give y' the nightmare, 'n' 
everything else. 

Anas. I never suffer from such vulgar ailments. We will 
discuss the arrangement of our meals later, if you please, Mrs. 
Muslin. (To Aunt M.) 1 will bid you good- afternoon. 
Come, Carlotta. 

{Sie disdains Tom and the others ^ holding her head high as 
she goes up. Nat. folloivs with her bags^ etc.y with a 
wink at Bella, who goes afid looks after them, giggling,) 

Bella. My, but ain't she the stuck-up thing ? 
Aunt M. Bella Ann, you go into that kitchen. 
Bella. Yes, ma'am. 

(She goes up to porch and reluctantly into house ^ looking back.) 

Mrs. M. Well, so she is. My goodness, she's 's high 'n' 
mighty as the church steeple, 's you might say. But mebbe 
she'll sing a different tune b'fore I git through with her. Land, 
I must be goin'. (Goes up.) Come on, Carlotty. (/ngate.) 

Car. All right, Aunt Em, I'm coming. (Sfiakes hands 
with Aunt M.) Good-bye, Miss Dexter; I'll see you again, 
real soon. And — Mr. Dexter (Offers him her hand.) 

Tom. Tom 

Car. (blushing), M'm — ^Tom. 

Tom. And me, too? 

Car. What 

Tom. Soon ? 

Car. Oh, yes, I — I hope so. 
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Tom. In spite of the — er — dragon ? Excuse me, I 



Car. Well, she is — kind of — and — yes, — in spite of her, or 

anything. 

Tom, Thank you. (SJiakes her hand earnestly.) Now 
let the dragon roar. 
Aunt M. Tom ! 

Tom. M*m — of course, I didn't mean that, exactly. 
Car. Why not ? I say so, too^let her ! 

{Sfie gives him a shy but encouraging glance , and goes off to 
R., looking back ^ smiling,) 

Aunt M. She's a dear. {SJie has gone up to porch,) 

Tom. That's what I think. 

Mrs. M. Yes, but 'Stasia — wal, she's about as uppish 's 
they make 'em. (Pauses^ struck by a sudden thought, rushes 
to bench or chair, and gathers up articles,) You'll have to ex- 
cuse me — I ain't got a memory an inch long, as y' might say— 
I frgot I left bread in the oven ! 

{Hurries off c. to r., without looking back. Aunt M. 
laughs and exits to house, Tom smiles, goes up and stands 
C, shaking his head slowly with an expression of tender* 
nessy looking off to r.) 



CURTAIN 



ACT n 

SCENE. — Same as Act /, in the forenoon^ a few days later. 

{Discover And. and Hez., up beyond fence ^ pitching quoits 
with old horseshoes. One pitches^ then the other^ and 
they hasten to see which throw his landed nearer the stake. 
They disagree^ as usual, and begin an agitated dispute.) 

And. I got it. That's seven for me. 

Hez. 'Tain't nuther. Can't y' see mine's the closest? 
Makes me eight. 

And. What you talkin' about, Hezekiak Hopkins ? Mine's 
n quarter *f an inch 

Hez. 'Tain't no sech thing. Look a' there 1 

And, I guess I've got eyes 

(They become very earnest in their dispute, both bending over 
the horseshoes, measuring, etc., as Aunt M. enters from 
house to porch, then down c, and up to gate.) 

Aunt M. For the land's sake, what you two up to now ? 
Disput'n' again? If you ain't just like two boys. I'd be 
ashamed, if I was you. 

(And. and Hez. rise, coming down to fence, both explaining 
to her,) 

Hez. Wal, Miss Dexter, he said I wa'n't the closest 

And. So you wa'n't. 

Hez. I was, too ! 

And. You wa'n't nuther ! 

Hez. D' y' mean t* call me a liar? 

And. Wal, if the coat fits 

Aunt M. Now, you just stop this confabbin' and behave 
yourselves. I never saw two such men. Andrew, it seems to 
me you might better be tending to your work. It ain't noon 
yet. 

And. S' hot, thought I'd quit a little ahead o' time. Most 
noon, anyhow. 

18 
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Aunt M. Ob, that's it ? And what about you, Hezekiah 
— ^n't you got anything to do? 

Hez. Jest goin' t' the store for Mis' Muslin, t' git her some 
things. Helpin' around up there now, sence she's got them 
big-bugs a-visitin' her. They're some punkins, they be. 

Aunt M. Well, you won't get Mis' Muslin's things hang- 
ing around here. (And. has come down c, goes up io porch,) 
I guess she raust be pretty busy. She ain't been over in sev- 
eral days. 

Hez. Guess she is. Keeps her cookin' 'n' fixin' up things 
th' hull time. Says she's gitt'n' sick of it — that stuck-up old 
woman pertend'n' it's a visit 'n' not payin' no board. 

Aunt M. Well, of course, being a relation — though I must 
say it ain't very near. As for Carlotta, she's another story. 
My land I who's that Tom's bringing ? 

(She is c, looking off to l. ; Hez., r. c, And. on porch,) 

Hez. Looks some like a tramp. 

And. Don't want no tramps around here. 

Aunt M. I don't believe it is, exactly. Looks more like 
some poor man that can't hardly walk — sick, I guess. Andrew, 
you go 'n' see. 

And. All right. 

{T^iey are ail c, looking off. And. goes and meets Tom, 
who is assisting Ben Latham. The latter is very weak 
and can hardly walk, Tom and And. help him, and he 
sits on bench or ed^e of porch, the others gathered around. 
Enter Bella to porchy looking on with much interest,) 

Bella. My I who's that ? What ails him ? 

Tom. Never mind, Bella. Get a glass of water, 

Hez. (/^Ben). Sick? 

Ben. Y-yes, I — I haven't been well, and I've walked a long 

ways. It's so hot, and I — I {He is almost overcome. 

Enter Bella with water ^ which Aunt M. takes and gives him. 
He drinks.) Thank you. It's kind of you — I appreciate it 

Tom. There, there, now, that's all right. Don't you think 
of it. We'll take care of you till you feel better. 

Ben {looking up at Tom, with a faint smile). Thanks, 
young man. You're the right sort. 

And. Of course he is. He's my son. 

Aunt M. And my nephew. 
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Ben. Well, you can afford to be proud of him. 

Tom. What we want to do is, get you in the house, 
give you a good meal, and see that you're all fixed up. You'll 
find Cranberry Corners isn't the worst place in the world to 
strike when you're a bit hard up. 

Hez. That's right. {To Ben, curiously,) What's y'r 
name, 'n' where'd y' come from ? 

Ben. I came from — a long ways from here, and my 
name's — ^ 

Tom. That doesn't matter now. {Assists him.') Come on. 
That's it. 

Ben. But I don't want you to think I'm a tramp. I may 
have had hard luck, but — I'm not that. 

Aunt M. Why, of course you ain't. You're just one that's 
come along tired out and hungry to let us give you a good meal. 
Dinner's 'most ready, and you can come right in and have 
some. Bella, you go and fix another plate. 

Bella. Y-yes, mum. {Exeunt to house ^ Tom and And. 
assisting Ben, and followed by Aunt M. ; Bella remainsJ) 
That's jest like 'em. They'd take in the worst old dog 'tcome 
along 'n' feed him. No sayin' who that man is. He may 
murder us. 

Hez. That's right. He does look some like a desp'rate 
character. 

Bella. Good land, do y' think so, Mr. Hopkins? 

{Looks fearfully into door,) 

Hez. D' know but I do. {Goes up.) But I got t' be 
gitt'n' along. Got t' git Mis' Muslin some things. Here 
comes Nathan. 

Enter Nat., l. Hez. goes up through gate to L. 

Bella. I'm 'most afraid of him. 

Hez. Who — Nathan? 

Bella. Huh I Him I 

Hez. {going off l.). Hello, Nathan. Got comp'ny in 
there. 

Nat. Have ? Who's that ? 

Hez. Oh, real han'som feller — new beau of Bella's. 

[Exit I.,, chuckling. 

Bella. The idee ! I never see the man before till a few 
minutes ago. 

Nat. Who is it, Bella? 
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Bella. Ncbuddy but sorae sort o' tramp 'r other they've 
took in t' feed. He seems t* be kind o' sick. S'pose TU have 
t* go in 'n* see to the dinner. {Goes up on porch,) 

Nat. M'm — wait a minute, Bella Ann. Been thinkiu' oyer 
what I said to y' any? 

Bella. Yes, Nathan Speck, *s much 's necessary, 'n' my 
answer's still the same. 

Nat. Better cogitate. You don't git sech a chance every day. 

Bella. Huh ! you needn't flatter y'rself. You ain't nothin' 
but a common hired man at not more'n five dollars a week. 

Nat. VVal, you git three — that's eight — 'n' we both git our 
board. Guess we could get along. 

Bella. Oh, we could ? Well, I still say no. I wouldn't 
marry you if you was the only man on earth. 

Nat. Guess y' wouldn't. 'D have my pick then. But, 
honest, Bella Ann, you're the only woman on earth — for me — 
and I want y* t' be mine. {Goes to her^ attempts to put arm 
around her,) Say, Bella, — will y* ? 

Bella. No, I won't. 'N' work harder 'n ever t' help sup- 
port a man. Like t' see myself ! 

Aunt M. {from house, loudly), Bella — ^Ann I 

Bella. Yes, mum, I'm a-comin' ! 

Nat. Say, Bella, give us a kiss first. {Near to her.) 

(Bella, as he attempts to embrace her, gives him a sounding 
slap on cheek and runs into house, laughing. He rubs 
cheek. Enter 'You from house, looking back at her laugh- 
ing, as Car. enters from l. She carries a number of 
letters, sealed and addressed, several in business envelopes. 
He comes down; she greets him smilingly. They are c, 
Nat. r.) 

Tom {as he and Car. look at Nat. , smiling). What's the 
matter, Nathan ? Is the young lady obdurate ? 

Nat. {still rubbing cheek). Guess she is — something like 
that. 'T any rate, she's strong. Gee! {To Car., nodding 
iowctrd Tom.) Hope you don't treat him that way? 

Car. {blushing). Why, no, I — I don't. I — I don't think 
he deserves to be. 

Tom. Thank you. But, after all, Nathan, that was only a 
love tap. 

Nat. Was, eh ? Well, it ain't the kind o' tap I love. Guess 
I'll be goin' in. 'Most dinner time, 'n' I'm hungry. {At 
door.') S'pose they're feed'n' that iramp. [^Exit, to house* 
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Car. a tramp ? 

Tom. No, only a poor, worn-out wanderer who needs a 
good meal and a little rest. I ran across him up the road aod 
brought him home with me. Poor fellow, he could hardly 
walk. He looks like a respectable man, too, only in hard lack. 
Nathan, too, seems to be having his troubles. Looks as if 
Bella Ann has him on a string. (Smiles, then very solemn.) 
Excuse me — I mustn't use slang, must 1 ? 

Car. Why not? I just love it. It*s such a relief, some- 
times, when you've had to be so proper. I could "reel it 
off*' myself "to beat the band," if it wasn't for Aunt Anas- 
tasia. (^Laughs.) There ! — now you're shocked, 1 know. 

Tom. Not a bit of it. Why, even slang sounds like music 
from your lips 

Car. Now, Mr. Dexter, — you mustn't. It's very pretty — 
but, well, if Aunt Anasiasia 

Tom. Oh, I suppose she would faint, hearing anything like 
poetry talked by a plain farmer. Say, to tell the truth, I'm 
getting kind of sick of hearing about Aunt Anastasia. Let's 
drop her for a while, and talk about something else. 

Car. M'm — yes, but Aunt Anastasia isn't the kind it's so 
easy to drop. You see, to use a little more slang, she's "wise" 
to you — to me — that is, I mean to us — that I see you some- 
times, and — and — well, the truth of it is, she has told me I 
mustn't. 

Tom. But I don't see how you're going to help it — or she, 

either. You see {Abruptly changes subject,) What a 

lot of mail you got. 

Car. {looking at letters). Yes, such as they are. Bills, 

mostly. One — two — three But 1 mustn't reveal family 

secrets, must 1 ? I don't know what Aunt Anastasia would 
say. 

Tom. Aunt Anastasia again t 

Car. Yes, I know ; you get tired of hearing about her. 
But, you see, I am indebted to her for a great deal — for almost 
everything — and I owe her my obedience. 

Tom. But you owe yourself something, too. She has no 
right to interfere where your life's happiness is concerned. 
She is trying to separate us, to keep us apart. That is why she 
came here. Are we going to let her do it, Carlotta? 

Car. I am afraid we must. Oh, if you only knew how 
hard it is for me ! 

Tom. I do know, dear. It is hard for me, too. But if yon 
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say you love me, I don't care what she says, thinks or does, 
and why should you ? You have a right to choose for yourself. 

{They have come down to c. He is about to embrace her, 
hut she draws back ; not coldly y but as if afraid to submit,) 

Car. I have — I — I — have chosen. 

Tom. You — you mean — me? 

Car. {bowing her head). No. 

Tom. But 1 say it shall not be. She shall not make you 
do such a terrible thing. It is me you love, Carloita — not 
another. You told roe last summer — yoii promised then to be 
mine — and now — now your eyes, your whole being says the 
same, even if your lips say ** another.'* 

Car. No, no, you mustn't think that. You must believe 

me. I have promised, I {She stands so as to see Ben, 

who now enters from house , his gaze fixed upon her face. He 
seems strangely affected. She regards him with surprise,) 
Why — who 

(Tom turns and sees Ben. Goes to him.) 

Tom. Are you feeling better ? 

Ben {sfill staring at Car.). Who — ^who is that ? 

Tom. Never mind. Go in the house now, get some rest, 
and later we will talk things over. {To Car.) He has been 
ill. We're going to brace him up and then set him to work in 
the cranberry fields. 

Ben {looking back). But I — she 

Tom. There now, never mind. You mustn't stare at a 
lady that way, you know. Come. {Urges him up steps.) 
; Ben. Yes, yes; I know. I hope the — young — lady — will 
forgive me. 

Car. Certainly. I suppose you saw a fancied resemblance 
to some one else. 

Ben. Yes, to some one else — to one who is dead. I meant 
no harm. I hope you will pardon me. 

{Toil puts him in house, then returns,) 

Tom. Poor fellow. He was almost exhausted when he 
came here a little while ago. He seems to have been ill. 
Doesn't seem exactly right. A Utile **off," I imagine. 

Car. I dare say that is it. Certainly he never saw me 
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before. [Goes up.) I must be getting along, or Aunt Anas- 
tasia will be sending for me. Really, it's a wonder she let me 
walk down to the post-office alone, for fear I should meet you. 

Tom. Which you did — praise be. 

Car. I suppose it isn't right to deceive her so, but I can't 
see what right she has to choose my friends for me. {Looks 
off to R.) There — see — here comes Aunt Em. 1*11 bet I 
have been sent for, after all. 

Tom. Well, what if you have? I will protect you — now^ 
and forever, if you'll let me. 

{She looks at him blushingiy, and he is about to take her 
handy but Mrs. M. rushes in from R. and they separate,) 

Mrs. M. Oh, here you are, Carlotty. Your Aunt 'Stasia's 
in an awful fret, wondering what's become of y'. She's on her 
high horse this morning, so I guess you'd better not let her 
know you've been walkin' with Tom. Not that I blame y*, 
but y' know when she gets on a tantrum. Seems she expects 
some news or somethin* — won't tell me what — and is all worked 
up over it. 

Car. I will go at once. Perhaps one of these letters is 
what she expects. I should not have been so long about 
taking them to her. {Goes through gate,) 

Tom. May I come too ? 

Car. M'm — ^just a little ways, perhaps. Till the bend in 
the road, that's all. 

Tom. Well, that will have to do then. Small favors thank- 
fully received, you know. 

{They go off r. together^ laughing, Mrs. M. goes to porch 
and looks into house. Knocks.) 

Mrs. M. {looking in door^ curiously^, I wonder who that 
is? Some man. I didn't know they had comp'ny. 

Enter Bella ; pauses on porch ; Mrs. M. down to r. c. 

Bella. Oh, that you, Mis* Muslin ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, Bella Ann, what they is left of me. I'm 
mighty nigh worn to a frazzle, as you might say. Can I see 
Miss Dexter a minute ? 

Bella. I guess so. She's just got through eat'n*. I'll tell 
her. {Goes to door,) 
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Mrs. M. All right, I wish you would. Say, Bella, who's 
that strange man in there— com p'ny? 

Bella. Land, no, 'tain't company. Some tramp they took 
in t' feed. 

Mrs. M. Oh, that's it? Huh! Got a female tramp I 
took in t' feed up t' my house, y' might call her. 

Bella. Who? Ohl Huh, I guess she's a pretty grand 
one. (^Laughs and exits to Iwuse.) 

Mrs. M. Grand ? Depends on what y' call grand. I call 
it spongin'. 

{^le goes to c. After slight pause^ enter Aunt M., from 
. house; comes down,) 

Aunt M. How d' do, Mrs. Muslin ? You're a stranger. 
You haven't been over in quite a spell. 

Mrs. M. 'Twa'n't 'cause I didn't want t'. I've been that 
rushed. Wouldn't be here now, only I sent Hezekiar to the 
store for some things 'n' he forgot half of 'em. If you can lend 
me a little ginger and some raisins — just a few — it'll save me 
traipsin' all the way to the store. 'N' a little cinnymon. 

Aunt M. All right. I'll tell Bella Ann. (^Goes and calls,) 
Bella Ann ! 

Mrs. M. {looking toward door). Who's that man in there ? 
Didn't know y' had comp'ny. 

Aunt M. He ain't company. Just some poor man that 
come along, we're givin' a meal. {Enter Bella.) Bella Ann, 
you get Mrs. Muslin a little ginger, a few raisins and — what 
else? 

Mrs. M. Some cinnymon. Just a pinch. I want t' make 
a cake. 

Bella. Take the cake, I call it. 

Aunt M. What's that ? 

Bella. Nothin'. I said all right. Cinnymon — raisins 

\^Exit to house^ muttering to herself. 

Aunt M. Sometimes she gets awful impudent, but she's a 
good girl after all, so I sort of overlook it. 

Mrs. M. I guess y' have t', it's such a job t' keep a girl. 
Sallie Patchin never come, 'n' I declare, I'm jest about crazy. 
That woman keeps me on the jump, want'n' this 'n' that 'n* 
the other thing. If it wa'n't for Carlotty I guess I'd go plumb 
crazy. Hezekiah Hopkins pertends t' help, but he ain't a mite 
o' good. Jest pesters me t' marry 'im. 
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Aunt M. Hezekiah does ? 

Mrs. M. Yts. Seemed t' come to him all of a sudden like. 
Says a widower *n* a widow like us ought t' hitch up *n' carry- 
life's load together. Did y' ever hear the beat ? I told him I 
guessed the load 'd all be on my shoulders. Hezekiah Hop- 
kins I Huh 1 Sent him t' that store an hour ago, 'n' he ain't 
come yet. Might *s well marry a hitchin'-post, 's you might 
say. 

Aunt M. Well, a good hitchin'-post is sometimes wcHth 
tying up to. Hezekiah has been anxious t' get married for 
some time. I told him — that is — I suppose he is lonely 

Mrs. M. Oh, he's asked you, too, has he ? I ain't s'prised. 
My sakes, he'd take up with anything. 

Aunt M. Thanks. 

Mrs. M. Oh — excuse me — I didn't mean it that way. I 
meant — I hope you don't think, Miss Dexter 

Aunt M. No, of course I don't. Land, Mrs. Muslin, I 
ain't that touchy. {Sees off to r.) Here he comes now. 

Enter HKZ.,/rom l., with a few packages, 

Mrs. M. Wal, Hezekiah Hopkins, where you been all this 
time? If you ain't the slowest mortal. I had t' come 'n' look 
for y*. 

Hez. (coming to c). Wal, y' know, my rheumatiz is s' 
bad 

Mrs. M. Huh ! I guess your laziness is worse. Anyhow, 
your rheumatiz don't prevent y'r pitchin' "quates" 'r arg'jrin' 
politics. Does it. Miss Dexter? 

Aunt M. No, I guess it don't. 

Hez. Guess I'll be gitt'n' along up to the house with these 
things. 

Mrs. M. I guess you'd better. I'll be right along. 

Enter kim^from house. 

And. (coming do7vn). Hello, Hezekiar. Got time for a 
game o' 'Equates "? 

Hez. (hesitating). Don't think I hev. 

Mrs. M. No, I guess you ain't. Land sakes, I guess they's 
work t' do. All them dinner dishes t' do up, 'n' cake t* 
make. 

And. (doivn to c, up to gate, by Hez.). Oh, doin' house- 
work now, be y', Hezekiar? Pretty work f r a good Reputh 
lican 
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Hsz. Wal, I guess the Democrats 

{They begin cortfabbinjs^, as before , bu/MKS, M. «////Aunt 
M. go up and separate them. At the same time^ Tom en- 
ters from R.) 

Aunt M. That'll do, now. 
Mrs. M. If you two men ain't the worst. 
Tom. What's this — at it again? You'd better let up. 
Look up the road there, and see who's coming. 

[All look off to R.) 

Mrs. M. Mercy me, it's Anastasia ! Comin' here. 

Aunt M. My land, is she ? 

And. Someihin's in the wind. 

Hez. Whew ! Full sail, too. 

Tom. Yes. You see, I walked a ways with Carlotta, and 
just around the bend in the road we met — her. The fact is, 
we have been having a — well, just a little argument — and as 
she rather assailed me, and Carlotta took my part, why, it got 
a little breezy. 

Aunt M. Tom, you ought to know better. You're just 
making it hard for Carlotta. 

Tom. Sorry. But I guess she's old enough to know her own 
mind. 

Mrs. M. Yes, and I'm old enough t' speak mine, if neces- 
sary. I guess I'm her aunt, too, and if 'Stasia Bannister thinks 
•he's the whole thing — well, mebbe she'll find out her mistake. 

And. Better not monkey with the buzz-saw. 

Aunt M. Andrew, I'm surprised ! 

Hez. Buzz-saw? Hull sawmill, I call her. 

Enter Bella to porch^ with articles. At the same time. Anas. 
enters c.,from r., haughtily, pausing in gate. Ail stand 
back, with the exception of Mrs. M., who is up l. c. ; 
Aunt M., r. c; Tom, r. ; Hez., l., ii;/// Bella on 
porch. As Anas, begins speaking, Car. enters R., and 
stands back, at first unnoticed, 

Mrs. M. Wal, 'Stasia, you're here, be y' ? Thought you 
was goin' t' lay down and lake a nap. 

Anas. I have other things to do besides taking naps, Mrs. 
Muslin. In fact, I find it necessary to be very wideawake, in 
order to look after the welfare of my niece. 
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Mrs. M. My niece, too, ain't she ? I guess she ain't in s* 
very much danger. What you on the track of now ? 

Anas. I am "on the track," as you are pleased to call it, 
of something that must be put an end to — something of which 
I by no means approve. That, however, does not concern all 
the^e people. (Looks around, her gaze resting on Tom.) It 
does, however, concern this young man, and it is to him I wish 
to speak. If his parents wish to hear what I have to say {look- 
ing first at Hez., and then at Aunt M.), I shall have no ob- 
jection. 

Hez. (chtukling). Guess you're on the wrong tack there, 
ma'am. 

Aunt M. I am his aunt, Mrs. Bannister. His father is in 
the house, if you wish to see him. But Tom's of age, and 
capable of looking after his own affairs, I reckon. 

Tom (coming forward). Yes, Mrs. Bannister, quite. If 
you wish to say anything to me, 1 am at your service. 

Anas. 1 do, if ypu will grant me that privilege. Alone, 
however. 

Tom. Very well. I am sure we can make it convenient. 

(^The others make movements to go, with the exception of 
Car., who has not yet been noticed. At this point Bella 
comes down, crosses directly infrontofk^k%., and goes 
to Mrs. M., offering her articles,) 

Bella. Here's them things you wanted, Mis' Muslin. 
Mustard — cinnymon {She stares at Anas.) 

Anas. Who is this person ? 

Bella. Person? I ain't a person, mum, I'm a respectable 
girl, even if I do have t' work out, *n' 

Aunt M. Bella Ann, that will do. Yoii go in the house. 

Bella (Mrs. M. having taken the articles ; crossing back 
and going to porch). Yes, mum, I'm a-goin'. But I ain't 
goin' t' let no stuck-up city thing call me a ** person " 

Aunt M. Bella Ann I 

(Anas, looks at Bella through her lorgnette indignantly. 
Hez. chuckles to himself , Mrs. M. looks amused and grati- 
fied, Tom smiles faintly. Exit Bella to house, mutter^ 
ing to herself ,) 

Mrs. M. (going up). Come on, Hezekiar, we'll be goin* 
on home. 
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Hez. All right. Mis* Cotton. (^Pollows herj) 

Mus. M. Hezckiar Hopkins, nay name ain't ** Cotton," 'n* 
you know it. 

Hez. Meant Muslin. Knew 'twas some kind o' cloth. 
{Goes up through gate^ ahead of Mrs. M.) Mebbe it'll be 
Hopkins some day. 

Mrs. M. The idee I I guess it won't. {Follows him, sees 
Car.) Why, Carlotty, you here? 

{77ie others noih look at Car., who advances toward c.) 

Anas. Carlotta, why are you here ? I told you to return 
to the house and to your room. Why did you not obey me ? 

Car. I am not a child, Aunt Anastasia, to be sent to my 
room. 

Anas. Indeed I We shall see. {Steps in front of Tom, 
who is about to go near Car.) I wish you to obey me, and I 
think you will find it best to do so. {Turns to Tom.) Will 
you be kind enough, Mr. — Dexter, is it? — to grant me an in- 
terview, in private? 

Tom. Certainly. {Gets around her and goes to Car., who 
smiles on him,) Good-bye, Car — m'm — Miss Bannister. 

{They shake hands,) 

Car. Good-bye, T-To-m — Mr. Dexter. See you — m'm — 
"later!" 

{Glances sideways at Anas., mischievous ly, as she goes l.) 

Mrs. M. Come, Carlotty. (GoesR.) You, too, Hezekiar. 

Hez. {following). All right — Emma. 

Mrs. M. Emma? Wal, if you ain't gitt'n' familiar. 

Hez. What about your callin' me Hezekiar? Eh, Mrs. 
Calico — I mean Muslin ? 

Mrs. M. Of all things! {To the others^ looking back,) 
But, you know, he ain't worth noticin'. Got jest about as 
much sense as a — a hoptoad, as y' might say. 

{She exits to ^.y followed by Hez., who chuckles, nodding 
his head toward Mrs. M., and winkino^ atTou, Car. 
goes off L. u. E. Tom is in gate c. ; Aunt M. by porch ; 
Anas., highly indignant at what is taking place, and dis' 
dainful of the others, stands down l.) 

Aunt M. I think she kind o* likes Hezekiah, after all, and 
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I wouldn't be a bit surprised if she made up her mind t' have 
him. {Comes to c, talking to Anas, animatedly,) Well, 1 
don't know but he'd make her a good husband. Of course, 

Hezekiah ain't got any too much gumption, and (Anas. 

turns and regards her with a withering look.) Oh, I beg your 
pardon. I s'pose you ain't interested. If you'll excuse me 

( Goes toward house.) 

Anas. With pleasure, I am sure. • 

AuntM. (up steps to porch). Thanks. {Indoor.) Mebbe 
you'd like a glass of water — or buttermilk ? If you would, I'll 
send you out some. 

Anas. You are very kind, but I have no desire to indulge 
in any such beverage. 

Aunt M. Land, buttermilk ain't a beverage — I jest thought 
— but of course [Exit to h^use. 

(Anas. , with a proud look and a sigh of reliefs now turns 
to Tom, whom she regards through her lorgnette. She is 
c. ; he has gone to r. c.) 

Anas. So I We are alone at last, Mr. — Mr. — Dexter ? 

Tom. Yes, madam, that is my name. 

Anas. Very well. 1 trust you will pardon the lack of for- 
mality which has caused me to seek you out thus, but — well, 
I thought it best to make you acquainted with certain facts, and 
prevent future misunderstandings and no doubt much disap- 
pointment on your part. 

Tom. That's kind of you, I am sure. 

Anas. Let us hope you will still think so when I have done. 
I shall come to the point at once. I believe, Mr. Dexter, that 
you have been entertaining some hopes in regards to my niece. 
I wish to inform you that such hopes are entirely futile — that I 
have come here to put an end to anything of the sort between 
you and her. 

Tom. M'm — well, Mrs. Bannister, I must say that is — er 
— coming to the point, and no mistake. Seeing you have set 
the example, perhaps I may claim the same privilege. I may 
have hopes in the direction which you name, and if I have — 
why, I don't intend to relinquish those hopes until absolutely 
compelled to do so. 

Anas. Indeed I Then I shall compel you. I think one 
Statement will be sufficient, and that is — my niece, Carlotta 
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Bannister, is engaged to be married to another man. There* 
fore, your suit is quite impossible. 

Tom. That, I believe, is a question for Miss Carlotta Ban- 
nister herself to decide 

Anas. Sir I the question already is decided. If ray niece 
has deceived you she must pay for that deception with the loss 
of your confidence. It is to spare her that I have taken the lib- 
erty of informing you of the circumstance. After the flirtation 
between you when she was here a year ago, and which I sup- 
posed I had broken off by forbidding all correspondence be- 
tween you since that time, I thought nothing more was neces- 
sary. Wilfully, however, she insisted upon coming here again 
and tr3ring to make it right with you, therefore I insisted upon 
coming with her. That is why I am here. I am afraid, Mr. 
Dexter, that my niece has been a bit of a flirt — that she has 
simply had a little amusement out of what she considered a 
passing flirtation with a country admirer, and that — excuse me 
if I speak plainly — it would be wiser for you to seek a life's com- 
panion in your own sphere. (S/ar/s up c.) I think, sir, that 
farther conversation between us is quite unnecessary. 

Tom (c, barring her way). Pardon me, but may I ask 
what you mean by my ** sphere " ? 

Anas. Why-^-er — of course, I meant to convey no impres- 
sion of belittlement. But, you see, my niece has been reared 
in wealth and refinement — she is fitted for a position far above 
that of a farmer's wife. Such a union could but mean failure 
— ^unhappiness 

Tom. No. A union of true hearts, which beat alone for 
each other — where love is supreme^-cannot mean failure, un- 
happiness. That condition comes from a union such as you 
wish your niece to make — with a man whom she does not love, 
for the purposes of wealth and position, as you call it. That 
is the kind of union that means failure, Mrs. Bannister. 

Anas, {somewhat taken aback by his language anddemehnor^ 
looking at him through lorgnette). Why, I declare, Mr. Dex- 
ter, you are quite — m'm — poetic, for — for 

Tom. a farmer, madam ? Yes. But even a farmer may 
have a poetic soul, and — let us say — a heart. Is it not true ? 

Anas. Why, yes,— of course. 

Tom. Thank you. I admit I am a farmer — and proud of 
it. My father is a farmer, so was my grandfather. Farming, 
Mrs. Bannister, sometimes pays. It has paid with us. I have 
bad a fair education, I have traveled — some — I have read books, 
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Still, I am a farmer, not a society man. Again, I am not 
ashamed of that fact. 

Anas. To be sure, Mr. Bannister, I — I meant to imply no 
sense of disparagement. I have no doubt you are an estimable 
young man. I dare say you are. But all this is beside the 
question. As my niece is to marry another man, no matter 
how worthy you may be, all communication between you and 
her must cease. We shall leave this place soon, and that wiU 
end the matter. 

(Sh^ is R. c, h^ c. Ife now crosses to house, she to c.) 

Tom. Then, if you have accomplished that for which you 
came, there is no more to be said. I will bid you good-after« 
noon.N 

(He bows politely and exits to house. She looks <xfter him 
nonplussed. Then turns ^ about to go out c.) 



Anas. Well, of all things ! I must say — and a farmer 



(^Enter Ben from house, or r., beyond house. Anas, hears 
him, turns. They stand looking at each other an instant, he 
calmly, she at first incredulous, then almost overcome with ter^ 
ror,) You ! — you, — here ! 

(She reels, almost falling, grasping fence for support,) 

Ben. Yes, Anastasia Bannister. You seem surprised to 
see me. 

Anas. I — I did not know — I thought Where — where 

did you come from ? 

Ben. From a prison cell. From fifteen long years of hell 
on earth. 

Anas, (somewhat recovering her composure, but still weak 
from dismay and fright). But how — when I thought 

BfcN. You thought it was a life sentence. So it was. But 
there is a kind Providence, which I had doubted during the 
long years I, an innocent man, suffered the penalty of another's 
crime. But at last that Providence intervened 

Anas. You mean 

Ben. I mean that I am free, because I am innocent. The 
Providence that helped me gain that freedom has helped me 
find you. It led me here — a wamlerer — a "tramp" some of 
them called me — but I have come to my reward, I have found 
you — you and 
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Anas. Yes, yes, Frederick — yes, you have found me, but 
—but now that you have, what do you intend to do ? What 
do you want ? 

Ben {close to her^ with emphasisy looking straight into her 
eyes). Want, Anastasia Bannister ? What do 1 want ? You 
know what I want. My rights, and — my daughter ! 

Anas. No ! No ! Surely, Frederick Bannister, you would 
never weigh your child down with the knowledge of your shame. 
Think what it would mean to her — the disgrace, the humilia- 
tion. And she is engaged to be married to one who can keep 
her in the station to which she has been accustomed. No, no, 
you could never tell her now. She thinks you were an honor- 
able man — that you are dead . 

B£N. How dare yoa say that, Anastasia Bannister, that she 
** thinks " I was an honorable man ? So I was — and am. You 
are not the one to talk about honor^ — to cast a slur u|X)n me ; 
you, who were the cause of my misery, my ** shame" as you 
call it. No, I will not keep silent. I will tell her, and let her 
decide between us. 

Anas. You shall not I It shall not be done, this cruel thing. 

Ben. We shall see. She is here. I saw her, on this very 
spot, not an hour ago. Now I am going to look for her — to 
tell her 

{^He starts to go out c, hut she, alarmed and desperate^ bars 
his way and prevents his going. He is weak^ and as he 
attempts to pass her she seizes him and he totters ^ almost 
falling. At this moment Tom enters from house, to porch, 
stands looking on, and at the same time Car. enters L., 
pausing in surprise at what she sees. Anas., seeing ToM, 
attempts to conceal her emotion ; Ben stands silent, ) 

Anas. (Jo Tom). This poor man appears to be ill. He 
seemed about to faint, and I was just in time to assist him. 

Tom. Thank you. 1 will see that he has the needed at- 
tention. 

(^He goes down, assisting Ben, 7vho has caught sight of Car., 
fixing his gaze upon her. Anas, now also sees Car., and, 
hiding her alarm, goes to her and leads her off R., en gag* 
ing her attention. As they go out. Car. looks back, puz- 
zled, at Ben, who stands by porch piteously looking at her 
us Tom urges him into house,) 

CURTAIN 



ACT III 

SCENE. — Handsomely furnished par lor in New York home of 
Mrs. Bannister. Elegant furniture, pictures , hangings, etc. 
It is about six o* clock in the evening, three months after the 
close of second c^t. 

(As curtain rises, bell rings ; Florine, the maid, enters 
from R., crosses to c. D., and exits to L. After pause, re* 
turns, followed by Sidn E Y Everett. She has his coat and 
hat ; he removes gloves and gives them to her,) 

Sid. Is Mrs. Bannister at home ? 

Flo. Yes, sir. She is dressing for dinner. 

Sid. Miss Bannister also? 

Flo. Yes. They should be down at any moment now. It 
is after six, and dinner is at seven. 

SiD. Very well. Bring me an evening paper, please. 

Flo. Very well, sir. [Exit^ c d. u 

(Sid. stands r. c, a set^ determined look upon his fcue* 
Murmurs, ** She shall T^ then closes lips tightly.) 

Enter Flo., vnth paper, 

Sid. {taking paper, opens it ; exit Flo., c. d. r. ; Sid. 
finds in paper what he has sought). Yes — sails at noon 
Wednesday. This is Thursday. Good. 

(Jfe sits and reads. After pause, enter Anas., C. d. r., 
in elaborate dinner gown. He rises,) 

. Anas. Ah, Mr. Everett, you are punctual. Pardon me if 
I have kept you wailing. Carlotta and I were down-town shop- 
ping this afternoon, and were detained. 

Sid. Buying wedding finery ? (He smiles ; she looks dis^ 
tressed,) Well, there is none too much time to arrange things. 
We sail at noon next Wednesday. 

Anas, (startled). You mean — next Wednesday? Why, 
that is less than a week. Snrely, you do not expect 

Sid. I expect the wedding, Mrs. Bannister, to take place 

34 
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before the sailing time, next Wednesday at twelve o'clock, noon. 
That, it strikes me, is quite time enough for the informal cere- 
mony that is all we need to have. 

Anas. But — you cannot get a stateroom — it is so sudden— 
I am afraid Carlotta 

Sid. I shall arrange everything satisfactorily, so far as the 
voyage is concerned. It will be your place to see that we are 
n6t detained. 

Anas. It will be difficult to explain. Surely, another 
month — a few weeks 

Sid. Say that I was compelled to be in London sooner than 
expected, hence the haste. As for Carlotta — why, you can 
convince her that it would be — best. 

Anas. She will accede to my wishes, I have no doubt. 
However, I fail to see why it is necessary to compel her to sub- 
mit to so unreasonable a demand. 

Sid. (smiling unpleasantly), ** Compel her to submit" is 
not exactly a pleasant term, Mrs. Bannister. Am I to have so 
reluctant a bride? 

Anas. You know very well how the matter stands, Mr. 
Everett, and I see no reason why there should be any pretences 
between us. I have "compelled " — there is no other word — 
my niece to consent to marry you, and you are willing to ac- 
cept her hand, knowing that her choice lies not with you. The 
circumstances we need not further discuss. I am in your 
power, my niece submits to my coercion, therefore you have 
jrour will. However, I cannot consent to such unbecoming 
haste. That the wedding should take place in less than a week 
from now is unreasonable — impossible 

Sid. Nevertheless, it can take place within that time — and 
it must. If you do not wish your niece to know that her father 
is living, and that you 

Anas. You know that is all that makes me consent to further 
your wishes — the awful fear that Carlotta shall learn of the ex- 
istence of her father and the disgrace which he brought upon 
our name — but — well, there are moments, Mr. Sidney Everett, 
when I have a mind to defy you and let you do your worst. 
You would not tell her — no, you would never show your hand 
in that way and lose what you consider your hold upon me. 

Sid. You think so? Try me. Refuse to do just what I 
wish, and see what the consequences will be. It will do you 
no good to bluff, as you know, for if Frederick Bannister is 
cleared of the stigma that is upon his name — as I can clear him 
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— you know to whom the burden of disgrace will be transferred. 
The matter is quite in your hands, my dear Mrs. Bannister. 
Do as you please — only — well, suffer the consequences. 

{He is R. c, she c. She tiow goes up. He stands calmly ^ 
with a complacent smile,') 

Anas. You are a man without a heart — without principle — 
and yet I am compelled to give ray niece to you to— to 
save 

(She goes ///, about to exit c. , but the bell has rung during 
her last speech, and in door she meets Flo.) 

Flo. There are visitors, Mrs. Bannister. A gentleman and 
a lady. 

Anas. Gentleman and lady — at this hour? 

Flo. At least a — a man and woman, Mrs. Bannister. 
Rather queer looking, if you will pardon my saying so. 

Anas. Did they send up cards? 

Flo. N-no, Mrs. Bannister. They — they do not seem to 
be that kind. They — in fact, I should say they are from the 
country, ma*am. 

Anas. From the country ? Can it be (Goes k.) I 

cannot see them. Ask them to — to call again. Say I am not 
at home — anything, so that you are rid of them. [Exit, r. 

Sid. Who are these unwelcome guests, Florine? I am 
curious. 

Flo. I don't know, sir. I (Mrs. M. rushes in c. D. 

from h,y followed by Hez. She pauses as Flo. steps up to her.) 
I think, if you please, madam 

(They have bags, bundles, umbrellas, etc.) 

Mrs. M. {laughing). ** Madam ! " Listen t' that, Heze- 
kiah, she called me *' Madam.'* Ain't I gitt'n' up in the 
worl«i? {To Flo.) You needn't bother t' say ** Madam." 
I'm Mrs. Hezekiah Hopkins. We was married a week ago, at 
Cranberry Corners — had a fine wedd'n', if I do say so — 'n' have 
come t' New York on our trip. Thought we'd drop in 'n' 
make a lillle visit here, though y' don't have t' tell me Anas- 
tasia Bannister won't be overjoyed t' see us. Land, I guess she 
stayed at our house last summer long enough without paying no 
board t' keep me 'n' Hezekiar a few days. B'sides, I knew 
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Carlotty'd be glad t* see us, 'n' that's enough for me. {No- 
tices Sid., 7vho has stood backy now coming toward c) Oh, 
who's that ? Never noticed y*. 

Flo. Mr. Everett, madam. 

Mrs. M. Everett? Boardin' here? 

Sid. (smiling^ with a bow of somewhat exaggerated polite- 
ness). No, madam — Mrs. — m'm — Hopkins? A caller, merely, 
like yourself. 

Mrs. M. Caller? Land, we're goin' t' make more 'n a 
call — regular visit, as y* might say. 1 reckon we'll stay two 'r 
three days, ^ezekiah ain't never been t' New York b'fore, *n' 
1 want t' show him all the sights. 

Hez. (who has been looking curiously at things about room, 
examining furniture , etc, ; now coming to c). Yes. Em, 
havin' been here herself once, on an excursion, knows some- 
thin' about it, 'n' we intend t' take in the hull place. Don't 
mean t' miss a thing wuth seein*. 

Sid. Indeed ? Then 1 think several days will not be at all 
too long. 

Hez. No, I reckon it won't. I want t' see the batterin*- 
rams down to the Battery, all them other animals I've heard 
tell about up t' that 2k)61ogy, get a meal at some bang-up eatin' 
place where it costs as much as fifty cents, 'n' go to some good 
shows. 

Mrs. M. Shows? 

Hez. You bet. Good ones, too — frisky. None o' y'r 
church sociable kind. 

Mrs. M. Why, Hezekiah Hopkins — 'n' you a good Meth- 
odist ! 

Hez. Don't care 'f I be. Needn't think I come t' New 
York t' go t' Sunday-school. Take you along, 'f y' want t' go. 
Want t' see a ballet with a lot o' women in it. 

(Pronounces ^* baiiet^' as spelled,) 

Mrs. M. Land, is this where they let the women vote? 

SiD. (very much amused^ in a superior ^ supercilious sort of 
way). He means a dance, Mrs. Hopkins — very risque. 

Mrs. M. Yes, I guess it will be risky, if I ketch him goin' 
to it.* The idee. (To Flo., who still stands up c, with 
things J) Guess you might 's well show us up to our room. 
(Starts.) Come on, Hezekiah. 

Flo. But — madam — I — I do- not know which room — I 
think, if you please, it will be necessary to wait 
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Mrs. M. I guess it won't. Just put us in the spare-room 
'n' done with it. 

Flo. But — pardon me, but there are several — the blue 
room, the pink room 

Hez. Blue 'n' pink? Not f'r us. Put us in the red, 
white 'n* blue. 

Mrs. M. 1 guess it don't make much difference what color 
'tis. Mean t' say you've got more'n one spare- room ? 

Flo. Yes, madam — we have several guest rooms. 

Mrs. M. Don't say "Madam." I ain't a milliner V I 
don't give dancin' lessons. My name's Mis' Hofflcins. 

Sid. I think, Florine, you might show Mr. and Mrs. Hop- 
kins into the drawing-room for the present. 

Hez. Drawin'-room? Oh, I s'pose that's where Carlotty 
takes her drawin' lessons. 

Flo. Yes, sir. {To Hez. and Mrs. M.) Will you come 
this way, please? 

Hez. To the drawin'-room? {Chuckles.) Sure. 

Mrs. M. Drawin'-room? The idee. We got one, but all 
it draws is flies. Even screens 

{Exit Flo., c. d. to r., with things^ follo^ved by Hez., who 
looks back at Sid., smiling cordially, Mrs. M. also 
goes up.) 

Hez. See y' later. Mister Everett. {Struck by a sudden 
thought, comes down to Sid. ) Say, be you a Republican 'r a 
Democrat ? 

Mrs. M. {shutting him off ; to SiD.). Don't you tell him. 
He jest wants t' git into an argyment, 'n' once y' get at it, he'll 
never let up. {Goes to c. d.) Come on, Hezekiah. You'll 
have t' git washed up b'fore supper. 

Hez. All right, I'm a-comin'. {To Sid., as he goes up.) 
Pitch quates? 

Sid. {puzzled, smiling), N-no, I think not. 

Hez. Don't? D* know what y've missed. Now, Andrew 
Dexter 'n' me — that's Tom's father Ever met Tom? 

Sid. No, I have never had that pleasure. 

Hez. So 'twould be. Tom's a fine feller. Well off, too. 
Owns acres o' fine cranberry meaders. That's why it's called 
** Cranberry Corners " — fields of 'em, 'n' all Tom's. Him 'n' 
Carlotty 



Mrs. M. Hezekiah Hopkins, you stop that gabbin' 'n 
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oome on with me. Land, talk about women I You a regular 
talkin'-machine, as y' might say. 

Hez. (as he goes up), Wal, I was jest a-goin' t* tell 
him 

Mrs. M. 'Tain't necessary. You go on. (She urges him 
off K,j he looking back with a tiod at Sid. She comes back 
down to c.) Didn't you never hear Carlotty speak of Tom 
Dexter? 

(Hez. leaves bag up stage.) 

Sid. N-no, I don't recall that I ever have. 

Mrs. M. Wal, he's as fine a feller as ever lived, if he is 
from the country. I'd stake him against any of y'r primped-up 
city men. Carlotty would too. It's Tom she'd marry, only 
'Stasia's got it in her head she's got t' marry some ricli city 
big-bug — for his money, I s'pose. But, land, I guess I hadn't 
ought t' talk family matters to a perfect stranger. Mebbe y' 
ain't, though? 

Sid. M'm — well, hardly, since — I happen to be the man 
whom Miss Carlotta Bannister is to marry. 

Mrs. M. Y' don't say ? (Looks him over critically,) Must 
be some reason. Y' needn't tell me Carlotty'd ever marry you 
from choice. 

(Sid. smiles sarcastically ^ as if she were beneath his notice,) 

Hez. (putting head in c. d.). Come on, Em 1 (Disappears.) 
Mrs. M. Yes, I'm a-comin'. (Goes up,) I must say, it 

seems t' me (Comes backy close to Sid., squinting her 

eyes at him quizzically.) Say, what's y'r object? 
Sid. (pompously). Madam 1 

Mrs. M. Oh, you can't scare me with y'r *' Madam" I 
Carlotty Bannister is my niece jest as much as she is anybody 
else's, 'n' I know a thing 'r two about her feelin's. If she 
marries you it won't be for love, but b'cause she's made to, 'n' 
I must say you're a pretty slimpsy sort of a critter if you take 
her when you know she's in love with another man. 
Hez. (head in door), Em! (Disappears.) 
Mks. M. (going up). Y-e-s, I'm a-comin' ! (To SiD., 
pausing c. D.) I may be from the country, but I can see 
through a barn door when it's wide open, 'n' if I don't get 
to the bottom o' this my name ain't Em Muslin — I mean Hop* 
kins I 
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i^Gives him a knowing look and exits c. D. r. Sid. looks 
after her, smiling disdainfully ; sits by table , reads paper. 
Enter Car., r., /// evening dress. S/ie is rather pale, 
Sid. does not at first see her, S/ie stands regarding him 
with an expression of repugnance. He looks up and sees 
her and she smiles faintly.) 

Sid. (rising, going toward hep). I am so glad you have 
come. I wiblied to see you — to speak to you — alone. 

Car. {instinctively drawing away from hint). Well, I am 
here. 

Sid. Yes ; but why do you receive me so coldly ? I have 
a right to expect more than this from one who is so soon to be 
ray wife. {She does not look at him, seeming to avoid his 
glance.) I have decided that our marriage shall take place 
next Tuesday, and on Wednesday we are to sail for Europe. 

Car. (turning to him suddenly, in terror). You — you say — 
Tuesday 

Sid. Tuesday. Mrs. Bannister and I have just decided 
upon that date, relying upon your compliance. 

Car. But I cannot possibly be ready by that time. VVhy, it 
is less than a week — five days. No — no, don't ask me to do it, 

Sid. (with an' affectation of tenderness, trying to take her 
hand). But, dear, why wait, if it is my wish? 

Car. (drcmnng away from him, almost with a shudder)^ 
No — no — not so soon. You must give me time — to think it 
over — to — to prepare myself. 

Sid. (changing his mood). I have waited — long enough. 
You have consented, your aunt desires it, and there is no occa- 
sion for delay. I must sail for Europe next Wednesday, and I 
wish 10 take you with me as my wife. 

Car. Then I say you shall not have your wish. True, 
Sidney Everett, I have consented, because 1 have been forced 
to do so agafnst my will. Why you are willing to make me 
your wife when every thought and every feeling of my nature 
rebels against the sacrifice — yes, sacrifice ! — I do not know. I 
only know that to avert some terrible danger, which seems to 
threaten my aunt, and of which she is mortally afraid, 1 have 
said that I will ruin my life by giving myself to you. You are 
willing to lake me under these circimistances, it seems — for 
some mysterious reason that 1 do not understand — but when 
you ask me to marry you next Tuesday — in less than a week — 
I refuse. Most emphatically 1 refuse. 
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Sid. And just as emphatically I say that you shall give 
jTOur consent. 

Car. By what right do you presume to make me submit to 
your will? What is it that threatens this house — my aunt — 
that I must be sacrificed ? 

Sid. See here, 1 don't like that word "sacrifice." I am 
no ogre, and 1 don't see that becoming my wife should be such 
a terrible tiling. I love you — 1 want you because I cannot live 
without you. 

Car. Love ! Don't profane the word by letting it fall from 
your lips. 

Sid. Go on. But let me tell you, if I do not have my way, 
it is not only Anastasia Bannister that will suffer. There is 
some one else. 

Car. I am not afraid for myself. Nothing worse than being 
your wife can possibly happen to me. 

{He is c, she l. c. ; she now attempts to cross up c.) 

Sid. Wait. {Intercepts her.) I hav^ something niore to 
say. ( The door- bell rings . ) 

Car. I shall not listen to any more. It would be useless. 
Let me go. 

Sid. No. I tell you you shall listen 1 If you don't — 

Car. Let me pass, or — whatever happens 

(Slie tries to pass him and go out c. D., but he takes hold of 
her arm to detain her ; she is trying to free herself from 
him^ when TOM, overcoat on his arm and hat in hand, en- 
ters C. n.from I.., pushing Sid. aside and stepping be- 
tween them. SiD. glares in angry amazement ; Car. fa/Is 
back, staring at Tom, almost overcome.) 

Tom (to Sid.). Excuse me, but — why don't you let the 
lady pass? 

Car. Tom ! — Tom Dexter ! 

Tom. Yes; how do you do? Rather unceremonious, I'm 
afraid, but — I hope you'll overlook it and say you're glad to 
see me. 

Car. Why, yes, certainly. I — I am delighted, Tom, but 
— I didn't know you were in New York — I never dreamed 

{Gives him her hand in a half- dazed manner ; he shakes it 
warmly,) 
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Tom. Of course you didn't. Kind of surprised myseUL I 
will explain when we are — alone. 

Sid. Ah I Perhaps I intrude ? 

Car. {to Tom). This is Mr. Everett — Mr. Dexter (/<; Sid.), 
Mr. Everett, an old friend of mine from the country. 

Tom. Cranberry Corners. Not a very high-sounding name, 
I know, but it's my home, and Tm not ashamed of it. In the 
cranberry business myself. 

Sid. indeed ! 

Tom. Yes. Came to New York on business, you know. 
Thought I might sell a few. 

Car. And I am very glad to see you, Mr. Dexter — Tom. 
{To Sid.) You see, he is such an old friend of mine. 

Sid. I see. Then no doubt you would like to have a little 
chat. {Goes R.) Very well, I will go in the library and have 
a smoke. 

{He smiles insinuatingly ^ bows and exits l.) 

Tom. Now — we are alone — you can really act glad to see 
me. Are you ? 

Car. Glad ? Oh, Tom I I am so — so glad. And yet — 
{as he tries to take her hand) no, you must not. Oh, Tom, 
if you only knew. 

Tom. Knew what? That I love you — that you love me — 
and that I have come to get you ? 

Car. But you don't know. It can never be. Oh, I am so 
miserable, so unhappy 1 

Tom. There, now, don't you feel that way. I have come 
to straighten things all out. I want to see your aunt — Mrs. 
Bannister. 

Car. But it won't do any good, Tom. She — I — you see, 
it is all settled. I am to be the wife of — that man. 

{Motions L.) 

Tom. M'm — really ? N-now, I don't know about that. Not 
if this man has anything to say about it. 

Car. But you haven't. It's too late now — I have prom- 
ised, and-^I must keep my promise. 

Tom. I know, but just promise me a few things. Promise 
me you will go right up-stairs, or wherever she is, and tell that 
aunt of yours I want to see her. I didn't come to New York 
just to sell cranberries ; I came to take a hand in what's going 
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OD, and I mean to do it. Come, now, little girl, go and tell 
her. 

Car. (^going upy looking off c. d., apprehensively). But, 
Tom, I am afraid 

Tom. Pshaw ! When Tm here to protect you ? 

Car. Yes. 1 — you don't know Oh ! 

(Slarfs, fearfully, as she looks L., and sees Anas., who en- 
terSy stands looking at Tom with lofty indignation. He 
follows Car.'s glance^ turns and sees Anas.) 

Tom {bowing). How do you do, ma'am — Mrs. Bannister ? 

Anas. Mr. Dexter, I believe? To what am I indebted, sir, 
for this unexpected visit ? 

Car. Why, auntie, he just happened to be in New York — 
on business — and thought he would call. 

Anas, {to Tom). 1 suppose your "business** can scarcely 
concern us', and as a social call may be considered out of the 
question, I fail to understand why you are here ? 

Car. Auntie ! 

Anas. You may go, Carlotta. I will speak to this — " gen- 
tleman " — alone. 

Car. But, auntie, he is my friend. He has come to see me. 

Anas. Do as I tell you. At once. 

(Car. looks wistfully at Tom, who smiles hack at her encour- 
agingly. Exit Car., c. d. l. Anas, is f. c, Tom, c.) 

Tom. I hope you take no offense at my calling, ma*am. 
Being an old friend of Carlotta's, as she says 

Anas. My niece's name^ Mr. Dexter, is ** Miss " Bannister. 
Pray do not forget that. She may have been an acquaintance 
— even a ** friend" — of yours, at one time, in the country, 
where you were in your native element 

Tom. M*m — yes, "native element" about expresses it, I 
reckon. Tm like a fish out of water in New York. Still, seeing 
I'm here — and seeing I came principally for the purpose of see- 
ing you — why, perhaps we had better have a little talk. 

Anas. Sir ! I do not understand. You presume too much. 
Came to see me ? May I ask why you do me this — ** honor *' ? 

Tom. I suppose it does puzzle you. But, excuse me, but I 
think I have a right to take a hand, seeing your niece, Carlotta 
Bannister, if she had her own way, would be my wife and not 
the wife of the man you have selected for her, and whom you 
are trying to compel her to marry. 
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Anas, {almost beside herself wilh indignalioti). Sir ! How 
dare you speak like this to me ? I will have you ejected from 
my house I 

{About to go upf but pausing as he speaks.) 

Tom {going close to her and speaking with deep meaning). 
No, Mrs. Bannister, 1 don*t think you will. Jf necessary to 
prevent it, I will call a friend of mine who is waiting in the hall 
there, and who is rather anxious to see you. 

Anas. What do you mean ? Who 

Tom. I have known him since last summer as** Ben Latham/' 
but his real name is Freder 



Anas. (Jn terror). Stop ! You mean — he — that man — 

Tom. Is here. Shall 1 call him? {Starts up.) 

Anas, {stopping him). No — no. Wait 1 I— I cannot 
him. Why — why have you brought him here? What does he 
want? He cannot have any business with me. 

Tom. I think he has. He will be glad to explain what 
it is. 

Anas, {recovering herself — coolly). Ah, I see. You are in 
a plot against me, to force my consent to your marriage wilh 
my niece. I don't know what the man of whom you speak has 
told you — but I will tell you this, that I do not fear him,, or 
you, and that that consent never shall be given. I must again 
ask you, Mr. Dexter, to leave my house. 

Tom. And I must beg you to extend your kind hospitality 
to me for a few moments longer. You succeeded last summer, 
Mrs. Bannister, in making your niece tell me there was no hope 
fo,- me — that she was to be the wife of another. You compelled 
her to turn a deaf ear to all my pleadings, even when it was 
breaking her heart — for she loves me as 1 love her, and you 
know it. You are trying to do a terrible thing, but it shall not 
be done. I have come here to rescue her, and I mean to do it. 

Anas. Indeed ! How heroic. I cannot but admire your 
persistence, Mr. Dexter, but you are wasting your breath and 
talking nonsense. If you and that man 

Tom. That man,. Mrs. Bannister, as you are quite aware, is 
no stranger to you. His right to say what Carloita Bannister 
shall do exceeds even yours. 

Anas. A man who has just come from a prison cell has no 
rights, Mr. Dexter. Pray let this end our discussion. 

Tom. No ! — wait. 
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(^Ske is about to go out c. d. r., when the voice of Mrs. M. 
is heard f then that of Hez., and she is compeliedto remain 
as they enter from r.) ' 

Mrs. M. There, Tve got fixed up a little, and— oh, you 

here, 'Stasia ? How d' do ? Thought we'd {Sees Tom.) 

For the land's sake ! Of all things — Tom Dexter 1 Where 
under the canopy — Hezekiar, see who's here. 

Hez. {coming down^ as he sees Tom). I vum — ^Toin 
Dexter ! 

Tom. Yes, that's who it is. I must say I am equally sur- 
prised to see you here. How does this happen ? 

\Exit Anas., c. d. r. 

Mrs. M. Why, we're married. On our wedd'n' tower. 
Y' see, he kept at me so, I jest had t' marry him t' get rid of 
him. 

Tom. Oh! that's it? 

Hez. Huh 1 Guess she was willin'. Got me at last. 

Mrs. M. Why, Hezekiar -Hopkins — after the way 
{To Tom.) But what under the sun brought you t' New York, 

'n' how long you goin' t' stay, 'n' {Turns, misses Anas.) 

Why, Where's 'Stasia? 

Hez. Sneaked out. Guess she ain't none too glad t' 
see us. 

Mrs. M. Treats us like she was a queen 'n* we her slaves, 
as y' might say. But I don't care. It's Carlotty we come to 
see. 'N' you, too, I guess, Tom. Seen her yet? 

Tom. Yes, I 

Mrs. M. Seen that man they say she's goin' t' marry? 
Don't like his looks. If you let him have her, Tom Dexter — 
wal, you ain't got the spunk I always give y' credit for. 

Tom. I have the spunk, Mrs. Muslin, never fear. And I 
mean to have — her. 

Mrs. M. Good for you, Tom, 'n' I'm on your side. So's 
Hezekiar. 

Hez. Sure. 'F they's anything we c'n do, let us know — 
{standing up to Mrs. M., proudly) Mr. and Mrs. Hezekiah 
Hopkins — that's us. 

Mrs. M. {giving him a push), Hezekiar, you behave. 
{To Tom.) He's so proud, bein' a bridegroom on his wedd'n' 
trip 

Hez. Wal, got a right t' be, I reckon, with sech a sweet, 
blushia' bride. 
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{Chucks Mrs. M. under the chin, trying to steal a kiss.) 

Mrs. M. Hezekiar Hopkins {cuffing him), ain't you got a 
bit o' sense ? 

Hez. See how she loves me ? 

Tom. Sure, Hezekiah ; it's as plain as day. By the way, 
what do you think of New York? Beats Cranberry Corners, 
doesn't it? 

Hez. 1 reckon. Why, y' couldn't find the Comers in it 
with a telescope. Beats all the places I ever heard tell of, 'n' 
a few more thrown in. Thought they was havin' a parade, 'n' 
stopped t' wait for it t' git by, so 't we could pass. It's like 
circus day, the county fair and a fust-class funeral, all put int* 
one. How long y' goin' t' stay, Tom ? 

Tom. Can't say, exactly, Hezekiah. Till I accom[^ish 
what I came for, I hope. How long are you here for ? 

Hez. Quite a spell. Mean t' see t' hull durn sbootin'- 
match while we're here. Want t' have somethin' t' tell about 
when I git back t' the Corners. 

Mrs. M. I guess you'll have enough. Think you'll take 
home a bride, Tom ? 

Tom. M'm — that's what I want to do — and mean to, if 
possible. That Aunt Anastasia is a pretty difficult proposition, 
though. 

Mrs. M. Yes, a regular female czaress, as y' might say. 

Enter Car., r. ; smiles at Tom, then goes to Mrs. M. and 
Hez. 

Car. Oh, Aunt Em, I am so glad to see you ! Florine 
told me you were here. And Mr. — Hop 

Hez. '* Uncle Hezekiah," now. Can't you give him a 
kiss? 

Car. {after embracing Mrs. M. with fervor, turns to him). 
Why, of course I can — and will. 

{Goes to him and he kisses her, proudly,) 

Tom {disconsolately). Look at poor me, left out in the cold. 

Hez. Shame, ain't it? But I reckon your time's a-comin*. 

Mrs. M. Yes, 'n' with interest, as y' might say. 

Car. {blushing, quickly changing the subject). And what 
is all the news? How is Uncle Andrew? And Bella Ann-^ 
and Nathan — and Oh, tell me everything. 

Mrs. M. Ain't much to tell. 
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Hez. We're married. 

Car. Yes, and isn't it wonderful? I mean splendid, or — 
of course, I am very glad to see you so happy, and — oh, I am 
so glad to see you ! 

(^Goes io Mrs. M., who embraces her again,) 

Hez. Brung you something. 

Car. You did ? 

Hez. Yes. {^Looks about.) Where's my bag ? 

(^Goes up y finds bag, brings it down,) 

Mrs. M. Land, I guess she won't think it amounts t' 
much — here in New York. 

- (^Hez. opens bag ; Car. close to him, others near. He and 
Mrs. M. take out things and hand to Car., who receives 
them rapturously,) 

Hez. Here's a few o' them red apples you like so. 
{Gives her four or five apples,) 

Car. Oh, thank you ! {^Bites one,) I just love them. 

Mrs. M. And a jar o' my chopped cabbage pickle you 
used t' be so crazy about. (Gives her fruit Jar in paper,) 
And here's a holder Bella Ann made. {Gives her holder,) 
Land, I told her you wouldn't have no use for it, not doin' y'r 
own ironin', but she would send it. You can give it to the 
hired girl. 

Car. It was very kind of her. I do appreciate it. 

Hez. And here's a few hunks o' spruce gum I dug out for 
y' myself. {Gives her small package.) 

Car. Oh, thank you ! I'll chew it on the sly. 

Mrs. M. And some maple sugar Andrew sent y'. 

( Gives her package, ) 

Car. Oh, I'm so glad. I just love Uncle Andrew's maple 
sugar I 

(Car. sits on sofa l., her hands and lap full of the articles ; 
Hez. and Mrs. M. sitting either side of her, Tom behind 
sofa leaning over. They are all very happy and animated, 
iaughing, etc, oblivious of all else. At this point Anas. 
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appears c. D. ; stands a moment looking on^ greaify 
shocked and incensed. They do not see her until sfu 
speaks the second time.) 

Anas. Carlotta I (JLouder and still more severely,) Car- 
lotta ! 

Car. {looking up, coming to herself with a look almost of 
terror ; springing to her feety the articles falling to floor). 
Yes— I— 1 

{Stands looking at Anas., white and trembling, Hez. and 
Mrs. M. remain seated for a moment, as if too surprised 
to stir or speak, Tom coolly comes out from behind sofa; 
goes to Car., and stands by her side, boldly facing Anas., 
who disdains him.) 

Anas. Carlotta, you will go to your room at once. 

(Car. starts, but Tom puts his hand on her arm, stepping 
to c, between her and Anas.) 

Tom. Wait. 

Anas. Sir! how dare you? {To Car.) Carlotta, go to 
your room at once. 

Tom {still detaining Car., who clings to him tremblingly). 
You will pardon me, Mrs. Bannister, but I have something to 
say to you first. 

Anas. 1 refuse to have further speech with you. Carlotta, 
leave that man and do as I bid you. 

Car. But, Auntie, I 

Tom. She will remain where she is for the present. {Turns 
to Hez. and Mrs. M., who stand looking on, beivildered, but 
with encouraging glances at Car.) If you please 

Hez. {who has been gathering up some of the fallen articles). 
Sure. Come on, Em. {Goes up.) 

Mrs. M. {approaching Anas.). Oh, you're wonderful high 
and mighty, ain't you, Auiistasia Bannister? Well, mebbe the 
time'll come when y' won't be. I reckon you've heard that 
old sayin' about pride goin' before a come-down. 

Anas. Pray spare me your plebeian observations, Mrs, 
Muslin. 

Mrs. M. Observations ? They ain't. I'm jest givin' you 
a piece of my mind, and my name ain't Muslin ; it's Mis* Heze- 
kiah Hopkins, 'n' here's m' husban' 
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(Anas, gives her a withering look, ) 

Hez. (urging her out c). Never mind, Em. Come on. 

Mrs. M. (in c. d. with him, looking back, with head up). 
Oh, I'll come. But she needn't think she can scare me, if her 
Dame is *' Anastasia." 

(Tom and Car. are l. c. ; Anas. r. c. ; Hez. and Mrs. M. 
exeunt c. D. to R.) 

Anas. (Jo Car.). Now, Carlotta, are you willing to do as 
I say? 

Car. I 

Tom {to Car., retaining hold of her hand). You will go, 
dear, because I ask you, not because Mrs. Bannister chooses to 
command. Just in the other room, a few minutes. 

Car. Very well. 

(She looks at him with a show of tenderness and reliance^ 
avoiding Kii AS. f and goes up,) 

Anas. Carlotta, you will do as I say, or have cause to 
regret it. 

(Car., not noticing her and without another word^ exits L. 
Anas, is about to follow her^ indignantly^ but Tom steps 
in front of her,) 

Tom, ■ If you please, Mrs. Bannister. 

Anas. Stand aside and let me pass. How dare you treat 
me thus in my own house? 

Tom. Forgive me, but we must have a little talk, you know. 

Anas, (turning up c). I refuse to listen. 

Tom. And I say you shall. (She turns to hinty furious. 
He holds up his hand warningly.) One njoment, please. 
My friend is still v/dAi\i\g (nodding his head toward off h.) — in 
the entry there. 

Anas. I am quite prepared for anything that he has to say. 
If he wishes to speak, let him do so. 

Tom. Very well. You succeeded in silencing him last 
summer, Mrs. Bannister, because then he had not all the proofs 
necessary to sustain his claims. Now — well, several months 
have passed since then. We have been searching — and not in 
vain. (Goes toward L.) Do you still desire him to speak ? 

Anas, (for a moment frightened, but recovering her com* 
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posure). I don't know what you mean by "proof," Mr« 
Dexter, but if you think I am the kind of person to be intimi- 
dated, you will find out your mistake. 

Tom (l.). There is no such intention, Mrs. Bannister. It 
is only that a wronged man, who has suffered unjustly, de- 
mands restitution to his rightful position and of that which 
belongs to him. 

Anas. He received his just deserts when he was sent to a 
prison cell. Justice was thwarted when he was permitted to 
leave it. 

(Jle pays no attention to her assertion^ but goes up to c. d., 
disappears an instant l., and returns at once accom- 
panted by Ben, who is well dressed and has a gentlemanfy 
appearance. Anas, is R. ; Ben, c. ; Tom, l. c. Ben 
stands looking straight at Anas, with an accusing glance ; 
she returns his look for the moment^ unflinchingly.) 

Tom. He is here to answer for himself. 

Anas. (Jo Tom). Leave us. I will speak to him alone. 
(Tom looks at Ben, who motions for him to go, and Tom exits 
L.) Now, Frederick Bannister, you may tell me why you have 
sought me out again. I thought we came to an understanding 
last summer, that for a consideration you promised to keep 
silence, and that there were to be no further dealings between 
us. If, with the assistance of ^your ruralistic champion, you 
have come here to blackmail me 

Ben. Stop. The time has passed when you can insult me, 
Anastasia Bannister. Last summer I was sick, penniless, and 
had no strength, no mind, to look out for myself. The one you 
are pleased to sneer at as my "ruralistic friend** has indeed 
been a friend to me, and it is with his help that I have come 
once more to demand restoration — ^my daughter 

Anas. Who thinks you dead years ago, who never heard 
of your downfall — your disgrace. 

Ben. And who never heard who caused my downfall* whose 
lips uttered a lie and who perjured her own soul to send me to 
prison in place of the man who was really guilty. I committed 
no crime, Anastasia Bannister, and you know it. But you, 
proud, haughty woman of the world, to save your husband, my 
brother, and thus your position and the money that he had 
stolen, lied — yes, lied ! — and put the crime upon me. And I 
have suffered for it — years of torture — ^but now— now I can 
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prove my innocence, my rights, and you can prevent me no 
longer. 

Anas, {still bravely facing him^ though in spite of herself 
showing some fear). That all sounds very fine, but I am not 
to be frightened with fine words and bold statements. Where 
are your proofs ? 

Ben. Proofs? Here they are, Anastasia Bannister — proofs 
of my innocence and of your perfidy. 

{J£e takes folded paper from pocket and holds it out,') 

Enter Sid., r. 

Anas. You cannot frighten me with any such flimsy story. 
{Advances cu if to take paper,) Let me see these wonderful 
"proofs," as you call them. 

Ben. No. They shall never leave my hands till 

(He draws back^ puts paper behind him ^ not seeing SiD., who 
now snatches paper,) 

Sid. Are you sure ? 

Ben {turnings confronting Sid.). You! Ah, — I might 
have expected this. Give me that paper ! 

Sid. Not so fast. Let me see what it contains. ( Opens 

paper ; reads. ) Ah — " The Dying Statement of " M'm 

— indeed ! — " of Henry Bannister " 

Anas, {amazed), Henry? — Henry — Bannister? 

Ben. Yes, madam. The confession of your husband, my 
brother, sent to his lawyer just before his death, with the in- 
structions that it be used in my behalf. That is why I am free, 
and why I have come to claim my daughter. Do you think to 
foil me now — you and this man, your accomplice, who wants 
to make Carlotta his wife because he thinks she has a fortune ? 

Anas. Stop ! How dare you make such accusations, here 
in my own liouse ? 

Bbn. Because they are true — true — and 

Anas. You say so. But where are your proofs— now ? 

{Exultantly,) 
Sid. Here they are — see ! 

{He deliberately tears paper into bits,) 
Bbn {springing (U him). You scoundrel — you thief 
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• 

Sid. Not so fast, my friend. The best thing you can do is 
to clear out, peaceably, if you wish to avoid trouble. 

Ben. No — no — 1 want my daughter — where is she 

Anas. Shall 1 call her? Shall I tell her her father is here 

— a convict Would she acknowledge you, Frederick 

Bannister — you, a felon? We shall see. 

{She pretends that she is about to go out r., but pauses as 
she notices that BEn/alters, He appears ddzed, overcome ; 
staggers y puts hand to brotv ; seems about to speak^ look- 
ing at her, then at Sid. , with weak defiance , which turns 
to piteous despair. Finally , apparently unconscious of 
what he is doings with drooping head goes up and totier- 
ingly exits c. d. to l., without speaking or looking back. 
Anas, and Sid. give ecuh other a glance of relief and 
triumph. At this point voices of Mrs. M. and Hez. are 
heard off r.) 

Enter Tom, l. 

Tom, Where — where is he 

Anas. Gone, without leaving a word for his "ruralislic 

champion." And now, it is your turn to go, Mr. — er — 
Dexter ? 

(Tom looks about ^ bewildered ; goes up^ fust as Mrs. M. 
enters ^.^ followed by Hez.) 

Mrs. M. There, Hezekiah*s got washed, and Fve tidied up 

a bit, 'n' {To Anas.) Say, 'Stasia, ain't dinner 'most 

ready ? We're jest about fallin' t' pieces, as y' might say. 

Hez. Gee, yes ! I'm as holler 's an empty barrel. 

(Anas, looks at them disdainfully ^ not deigning to answer. 
Tom is up c, Mrs. M. and Hez., r . c. ; Sid., l. ; 

Anas., l. c.) 

Tom. But where is he ? Where is he, 1 say ? What have 
you done to him ? He is innocent — he has proofe! 

Anas. Proofs ? Ha ! — where are they ? 

Tom. Why, he— he 

Sid. {going up). His proofs? You want them? Well, — 
here they are ! 

{He flings the torn pieces of paper into Tom's f cue. Tom, 
dazedf stares at him an instant; as the truth dawns upon 
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hiffty straightens up, looks defiantly at SiD., then at Anas., 
and tvith a determined uplifting of the heady exits c. D. to 
R. Car. enters i.. just in time to see him disappear ^ goes 
up to c, where she pauses in door^ looking after him 
despairingly. She seems faint and leans against doorway 
for support y weakly calling, ** Tom! Tom T^ Anas. 
looks at lur with an expression of indulgent j scornful 
pity, Sid., triumphantly ; and Mrs. M. and Hez., as if 
too surprised to speak,) 

Hez. 9 Mrs. M., k. c. ; Car., c. ; Anas., Sid., l. c 

{Tableau.) 



CURTAIN 



ACT IV 

SCENE. — The sitting-room at Ferndale Fartn^ in the even* 
ittgy about two weeks after the close of the third act. TcUfU^ 
with red spread^ L. ; chairs^ sofa^ etc the typical furnish- 
ings of a prosperous and comfortable farmhouse. Aunt 
M. sits L. of tablCy mending socks ; And. and Hez. up 
L. c. playing dominoes. 

(Just before curtain rises a plaintive air^ played on a violin ^ 
is heard. It continues ^ off r., for severctl minutes ^ after 
rise of curtain.) 

And. Domino I There, I guess I got y' now, Hezekiar. 

Hez. (who has been " drawing^** and has a lot of dominoes). 
Huh ! think that's something great, don't y' ? Wal, 'tis, fr 
you. Fust time you've beat me 't anything sence I d' know^ 
when. 

And. 'Tain't, nuther. Guess you f rgot a few games o' 
quates 'n' a lot o' argyments about politics. 

Hez. Hev, hev I ? I guess when y' come t' that — wal, if I 
was you, Andrew Dexter, I wouldn't talk. 

And. Oh, you think you know it all ! 

Aunt M. (looking around at them). For the land sakes, 
can't you two ever do anything without quarreling about it ? I 
thought you shook hands 'n' agreed never to argue any more ? 

Hez. Wal, he started it. 

And. 'N' you druv me to it. 

Hez. I didn't, nuther 

And. Y' did, too 

Aunt M. It don't make any difference about who started 
it. One 's as bad as the other. I should think you'd better 
have more sense. For my part, I don't feel like such doin's, 
with our Tom 

(She stops ^ wiping her eyes with stocking.) 

Hez. That him playin' ? 

Aunt M. Yes. He don't do much of anything but take 

54 
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walks or stay in the house 'n' play those doleful tunes on his 
violin. Seems sometimes as if it 'd drive me crazy. 

(And. and Hez. have stopped playing^ forgetting their dif- 
ferenceSy and now turn about ^ much interested. And. 
rises and puts away the dominoes,^ 

And. Wal, 1 always knew jest how 'twould be, him fallin' 
in love with a stuck-up city gal. 

Aunt M. Why, Andrew Dexter, she ain't ! Not one bit. 

And. No, but that aunt of hers is, 'n* she's under her 
thumb. Made her marry that other man. 

Hez. Be they married ? 

And. That's what we heard. 

Enter Bella, r., unnoticed, with Jiat on. She stands and iis^ 
tens, greatly interested. 

Aunt M. Yes, seems that Aunt Anastasia had her way and 
made Carlotty marry a man she didn't want, 'n' here's our Tom 
nnopin' himself sick over it. 

Hez. Didn't think Tom was the kind t' give up that easy. 

And. Huh ! Guess he had t', when she married another 
man. 

Aunt M. He didn't, though, 's long 's there was a bit of 
hope. But it simply seemed as if he couldn't stand it when it 
finally come to him that he'd lost her. He's jest pinin' away. 

( Wipes eyes,) 

' Bella. Jest like one o' Berthy M. Clay's. 

Aunt M. Bella Ann, you there? Good land, you're al- 
ways listenin'. Where you goin' ? 

Bella. Jest for a little walk. 

Hez. You 'n' Nathan? When's it comin' off? 

Bella {going to c. d.). Huh ! Think you're smart, don't 
y', Hezekiar Hopkins? Jest b' cause you got roped in 

Aunt M. Bella Ann ! 

And. He ! he ! 

Bella. Wal, he needn't keep flingin' out about me 'n' 
Nathan. He makes me tired. 

Aunt M. You're always tired, seems to me. {The violin 
music has stopped,) There, he's slopped playing. Thank 
goodness. Sometimes it makes me creep. Don't you stay 
long, Bella Ann. I've got some darnin' I want you to do. 
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Bella (Jn c. d., with door opeii). Darn it ! 

Aunt M. .What's that ? 

Bella. Nothin*. I jest said I'd darn it. (^Looks off to r,^ 
Here comes Mis' MusUu — I mean Mis' Hopkins. (^To Hez.) 
Guess she's after you. 

And. Afier? Not much. Don't nobuddy ever git ahead 
o' her. Do they, Hezekiar ? 

Hez. Think you're smart, don't y' ? . 

Enter Mrs. M.,c. d., hurriedly, pushing past Bella. She 
wears hat or bonnet , and shawl ; comes down to a, no- 
ticing nobody but Hez. 

Mrs. M. Oh, there you be I I thought 's much. Playin' 
some game, I s'pose, 'nstead of stayin* home 'n' helpin' me. 
Sneaked off without even wipin* the supper dishes. 

Hez. That's woman's work. 

Mrs. M. Oh, 'tis? Wal, I guess it's your work if I tell y' 
t' do it. {To Aunt M. and Aud,) Good-evenin'. I hope 
you'll excuse me, but I frgit m'self sometimes, he aggravates 
me so. Ever sence we got back from New York he's got sech 
high notions he ain't no earthly good. Wants t' go there 'n* 
live. Did you ever ? New York I How 'd we ever make a 
Uvin' there? 

And. S'pose Hezekiar could be a car conductor, 'r one o* 
them constables with brass buttons on. 

Mrs. M. Yes, a pretty constable he'd make. Why, he 
couldn't even get across the street without one o* them t' help 
him. I guess Cranberry Corners is place enough for hira. 

(Mrs. M. has removed wraps and now sits R. of table ; 
Aunt M., l. of table; Hez. and And., r. and k. c, 
Bella still up by door,) 

And. I s'pose New York beats this all holler? 

Mrs. M. Beats it? For the land ! Why, Cranberry Cor- 
ners wouldn't even make a fly-speck in New York, as y' might 
say. 

Bella. I'd jest love t* go there I 

Aunt M. Bella Ann ! 

Bella. Yes, mum. Mebbe I will some day. 

Hez. On y'r wedd'n' trip — you 'n* Nathan Speck? 

Bella. Wal, 1 guess he's 's good a man 's some others 
got. So there ! {Makes face at him and goes out c. 1>.) 

And. Wonder 'f she meant you, Mis' Muslin? 
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Mrs. M. My name ain't Muslin. 

Hez. 'Tain't no kind o' cloth, now. 

And. £xcuse me. Meant Hopkins. 

Aunt M. You mustn't pay any attention to her impudence, 
Mrs. Hopkins. She ain't worth noticing. 

Mrs. M. Land, I know she ain't. She's about as much 
account as — as 

Hez. "As y' might say I" 

Mrs. M. 'S you be, 'n' that ain't much. (And. chuckles.) 
By the way, Miss Dexter, how's Tom ? 

Aunt M. Tom ain't so very well. 

Mrs. M. That's what I thought, the last time I saw him, a 
couple o' days ago. Looks kind o' pindlin'-like. Seems t* 
take it pretty hard, don't he? But I don't wonder. For my 
p>art, I can't understand all that business. As Bella Ann says, 
it was jest like one o' them stories in the New York Weekly. 
I never was so su' prised as I was when I saw your Tom 
there, 'n' the way he went at it 'n' faced 'Stasia Bannister, I 
thought he was goin' t' git the best of her 'n' carry Carlotty off 
right b'fore their very eyes — hers 'n' that man's 'Stasia was bound 
she should marry. 'N* there was that other man, too, that kind 
of a tramp like, 't Tom took up with he:e last summer 'n* stayed 
here for weeks 'n' helped in the cranberry fields. He seemed 
t' have somethin' t' do with it, though I couldn't make out 
what, but all of a sudden he seemed t' cave right in 'n* walked 
out without a word. 'N* I hear nobuddy ever could find out 
what b'come of him. 

Aunt M. Tom tried. He spent days trying to find him, 
but couldn't. And when Carlotta turned against him — that is, 
gave in to her Aunt Anastasia and that man — why, Tom jest 
came home and gave right up. Sometimes I've been almost 
afraid it would kill him. 

Hez. I'd like t' kill that mean old aunt. 

And. So 'd I — cut her head off with an axe. 

Aunt M. My goodness, what wicked thoughts ! 

Mrs. M. 'N' I d' know but I'd be willin' t' hold the basket 
t' ketch her head in, if she is my sister's husban's brother's 
wife. (Aunt M. looks further horrified.^ Oh, I s' pose it's 
wicked t' even say sech things, let alone think 'em, but I ain't 
no saint, 'n' if I was, I declare 'Slnsia Bannister's enough t' 
make even a saint fall off his pedestal, as y' might say. 

Hez. That's what she is, Edi. Puts on more air *n sev- 
teen windmills. 
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And. She did seem t* be kind of a high-flier. 

Aunt M. Land, what's the use talkin* about her, when 
there's plenty o' pleasant things? Tell us some more aboat 
y'r trip, Hezekiah. 

And. Yep. About New York. 

Hez. Wal, we was there four hull days, 'n* what we didn't 
see wa*n't wuth seein*. We went 

Mrs. M. {taking the words out of his mouth). Yes, we had 
the loveliest tioie ! We went t' one place they call the " Eden 
Musey," where y' see the grandest kind o' folks, only they 
ain't — ^jest wax — 'n' up to the Zoo, where all the wild animals 
are — real ones 

Hez. {interrupting her). Lions 'n' bears 'n* zebrys 'n* 
elephants *n' hip up-on-thoraases 

Mrs. M. {as before), 'N' talk about high buildin's. Land, 
I guess the Tower of Babel it tells about in the Bible would 'a* 
looked 



Hez. Yes, y' ought t* see the Flat-iron Buildin' 



And. {he and Aunt M. appearing very much interested). 
Did y' see 'cm make any flat-irons ? 

Mrs. M. No ; that's jest a name for it — 'cause it's that 
shape. 

Hez. But we went across the river underneath, without a 
drop o' wet. 

Aunt M. In a divin* suit ? 

Hez. Naw. Rode — in a street car. Didn't even have on 
rubbers. Went to a show, too. Gals all dancin' round with 
less 'n' almost nothin' on — much as two hund'rd of *em. 

Mrs. M. Yes. I thought 'twas goin' t* beamovin' picture 
show, but my land 

Hez. Wal, I guess 'twas a pict're, 'n' I reckon they moved 
all right. Like t' see it agin. 

Aunt M. Why, Hezekiah Hopkins, 'n' you a good church 
member I 

And. Good? Old reprobate ! 

Hez. You needn't talk. You'd 'a' been there yet. Yep, 
they've bored right under the river 'n' laid a railroad through 
the hole, so 't y' ride right under the water 'n' never feel a 
drop. 'N' then they take y' up in the air on another one, 'n* 
when y' want t' go upstairs 's much as seventy-eight flights, 
they put y' in a little room 'n' scoot y' up, 'n' 

Mrs. M. {chiming in the above speech as soon as he begins^ 
so thai they both talk at once), 'N' talk about style, Miss Dextet 
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—land, they don't know what style is in Cranberry Comers. 
We went t' thera big stores, Carlotty 'n' I, *n' 1 declare one of 
'era's bigger'n this hull town, with the next county thrown in. 
*N' folks — wal, if you'd ever see some o' the women 

(Tom has entered r., stands dejectedly looking on. They 
both see him and stop talking at the same time. And. and 
Aunt M. follow their glance and see Tom.) 

Aunt M. Why, Tom, that you? We heard you playing 
on your violin. 

Mrs. M. Yes. That was a real pretty piece. You're quite 
a musician, Tom. 

Tom {smiling indifferently). Thank you. I don't pretend 
to be that. 

Mrs. M. But you be. Why, you play real well. Don't 
you think he does. Miss Dexter? 

Aunt M. Of course he does. Never took hardly any les- 
sons, either. 

Mrs. M. Land, I d' know who he'd take of, around here. 
We was. jest telling 'era about New York, Tom, 'n' what a grand 
place it is. Hezekiar wants t' go there *n' live. Did y* ever 
hear o' sech a thing ? Him ! 

(Mrs. M. is c, Aunt M., l. c. ; Hez. and And. up l. ; 
Tom, r. c. He has his hat and is about to go out,) 

Aunt M. Where y' going, Tom ? 

Tom. Oh, just out for a little walk. (/« c. d., looking out, ) 
It's a pleasant night. Chilly, though, and feels some like 
snow. 

Aunt M. Well, mebbe a walk would do you good. It 
might make you sleep better. 

Mrs. M. Seems t' me you don't look as well as y* did, 
Tom. I ain't hardly seen y' sence we got back from New 
York. Wal, I guess y' went through enough t' pull anybuddy 
down. 

Aunt M. I wouldn't bring that up, Mrs. Hopkins. 

Hez. (Hez. and And. seated). No, I guess I wouldn't, 
Em. L#et bygones be bygones. 

And. That's what I say. A gal that 'd treat a man the 
way she did you, Tom, ain't wuth frett'n' about. 

Tom {having come down to c). Don't say that, father. 
She's worth remembering — she's worth all the world — but I 
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guess Vm not worthy of her, or fate wouldn't have taken her 
from me. 

Mrs. M. Fate? H'm ! I guess I'd call 'Stasia Bannister 
somethin' worse 'n ** Fate '* ! 

Tom (ftof noticing her remark). It wasn't Carlotta's fault. 
She was ruled by another — she was helpless. I don't under- 
stand it yet, the way I lost her just when I thought she was 
mine. There was some power, some influence, I never knew 
about — something that caused — him — to desert me as he did, 
to disappear and leave her to her fate. 

Mrs. M. Him? Her father. Say it. That's who he was, 
'n' we all know it now. Her father — Fred Bannister — and a 
convict. 

Aunt M. A — a convict ? Carlotta's father ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, that man that was here last summer 'n' you 
took in *n' kept for weeks. Oh, I s'pose Tom's never told you 
all that 

Tom. No, Mrs. Hopkins, 1 have never told them. What 
was the use ? It's all over now. But Ben Latham — I mean 
Frederick Bannister — was innocent of any crime. He was sent 
to prison through the lies and the false testimony of a woman, 
the wife of his brother, who was really the guilty person. For 
fifteen years he was in that prison, before heaven intervened 
afnd he was pardoned. Then — well, we thought we had proved 
his innocence, that he could reclaim his daughter, and she the 

fortune that had been stolen from her, when Well, it's all 

over. Everything seems to be over for me. I 

(He has gone up c, now puts on hat and hurriedly exits. 
Tlie others look after him in silence ^ with sad expression,) 

Aunt M. {after a pause ; wiping her eyes). Oh, dear, I 
don't know what's going to become of Tom. 

And. Let him spruce up and have some gumption. The 
idee p' makin' such a fuss over a city gal that threw him over 
the way she did. 

Aunt M. She didn't, Andrew Dexter, and you know it. 

Mrs. M. No; it wa'n't Carlotty's fault, I'll say that for 
her. If she'd had her way, she'd 'a' had Tom, instead o' that 
serpent. 

Hez. I say so, too, Em — same as you had me. 

(She gives him a disdainful look ; And. chuckles,) 
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Aunt M. Yes, 1 believe Carlotta Bannister loved our Tom 
and would 'a* been his, if sheM had the chance. Poor girl, I 
guess she's unhappy, too. But don't let's talk about it now, 
seeing it doesn't do any good. 1 say let's go in the other 
room and have some singing. Mrs. Muslin — I mean Hopkins 
— will you play on the organ if we'll all sing ? 

Mrs. M. Land, I can't play anything but hymns, 'n' them 
kind o' easy ones. But I'll do the best I can. 

Aunt M. Well, that's the best anybody can do. 

{They have all risen^ aboul to go R., when Bella rushes in 
c. Ti.^ followed by Nat., who carries a sealed and ad" 
dressed letter.) 



Bella. Oh, Mis' Muslin 

Mrs. M. Muslin 1 

Bella. Hopkins 

Nat. Here's a letter for you. {Hands her letter,') 

Mrs. M. For me ? My goodness, who frum ? 

Nat. J d' know. I didn't open it. 

Mrs. M. {opening letter^ readings surprised). Why, it's 
from — from 'Stasia, 'n' — wal, I declare — listen t' this. ** My 
niece, Carlotta Bannister, suddenly disappeared, several days 
ago, and has not been seen or heard of since. All search for 
her has been in vain. If she is with you, tell her that 1 com- 
mand her to return at once, or " Here ? Why, she ain't 

here. Run away — disappeared If it don't beat all. 

{Sinks into chair.) I declare, I'm all beat out — weak as a rag, 
as you might say. 

{They all gather around her ^ very much excited. She gives 
letter to Aunt M., who reads it^ others looking over her 
shoulder,) 

Bella. Oh, but ain't it romantic ? 

Nat. Jest like a book, ain't it, dear? {Tries to kiss her,) 

Bella. Nathan Speck, you b'have. [Slaps him.) 

Nat. Ouch ! Well, I guess I got a right. Ain't we en 

Bella. You keep still. We wa'n't goin* t' tell. 
Aunt M. Tell what ? 

Nat. Why, *t we're^ — engaged. {Quickly, as Bella is 
about to speak.) Well, ain't we? 
Bella {bashfully^ hangino her head). M'm — y-yes. 
Aunt M. Since when, I'd like to know ? 



J 
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Nat. Jest now — out there — a few minutes ago^in the 
moonlight. 

Bella. M*m — ^hm. 

Mrs. M. Wal, of all things ! What'll happen next? 

Nat. a wedd'n*, I s'posc. 

(Puts an arm about Bella, who draws away from him.') 

Bella. Now, Nathan ! Ain*t you awful ? 

Aunt M. Such nonsense ! You two. As if we didn't have 
enough to think about already. I can't get over that about 
Carlotta. I wonder what Tom* 11 say. Dear me, I feel as 

if Well, anyhow, let's go in and have that music. 

Mebbe it'll kind o' quiet us down. (^Goes r.) 

Mrs. M. Land, I don't feel much like music. 

Aunt M. 1 do— -something soothing. 

(^Exit Aunt M., v^., followed by Mrs. M. ; Hez. and And. 
go R. ; Bella and Nat. are c.) 

And. Come on, Hezekiar, *n* leave the lovers t' mush. 
Enough t' make y* sick. \_Exitf r. 

Hez. {going r.). Don't blame y' a bit, Nathan. Give 'er 
a kiss. Be'n there m'self Might 's well make the best of it 
now. 'Tain't all it's cracked up t' be, afterwards. [Exit^vu 

Bella {with a languishing look at Nat.). Oh, Nathan l 

Nat. {putting an arm around her). Oh, Bella Ann ! 

{They sigh sentimentally, and he kisses her , just as Ton 
enters c. They see him and spring apart.) 

Tom. Ho ! ho ! what's all this? Stolen sweets? 

Nat. No, they wa'n't. B'long to me. Don't they, Bella 
Ann? 

Bella. M'm — yes. We — we 

Nat. We're engaged. 

Tom {somewhat interested, but still too dejected to take much 
notice). Oh, that's it ? I see. You have my best wbhes, 
both of you. I — I hope you will be very happy. 

Bella. Yes; happier'n yours has turned out, I hope. 

Nat. {taking hold of her and drawing her to n.). Keep 
still. Don't you know better'n t' bring that up? Come on. 

Bella. I didn't think. {As tJiey go r.) I guess it'll come 
out all right. 
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(Nat. puts arm around her^ and, looking devoUdly into each 
other's eyes^ exeunt r. Tom smiles sadly , goes up to door 
or window f looks out, then comes and stands by table. 
An organ is heard off vi.,, playing a hymn, then voices softly 
singing, Tom stands a moment, his face showing his suf- 
fering, then sinks into chair and buries his face in arms 
on table, sobbing gently. He remains thus a moment, as 
the singing continues, then rises and crosses slowly and 
exits L. TTiere is a pause, during which stage remains 
fHicant, the music continuing, then a man's voice off c. is 
heard crying *' Whoa / * ' Soon there is a knocking on door 
C, a pause, then the knocking is repeated louder, Bella 
enters r., goes and opens door, admitting Ben. He is 
well dressed and much improved in every way, looking the 
gentleman, Bella starts back in surprise as she sees him,) 

Ben. How do you do, Bella Ann? Don't you know me? 

Bella. Why — why, it's — it's Mr. Latham ! 

Ben. Yes — as you knew me. Aren't the folks at home ? 
{Listens to singing.) Ah ! in there. 

Bella. Yes, all but Tom. {Motions L.J He's in there. 
But where under the sun did you come from ? I mean^-excuse 
me, but — I guess I'd better go 'n' tell 'em. Won't they be 
surprised? {Starts k,) 

Ben {coming down, after closing door). Wait, Bella Ann. 
I have somebody else out here, and — I want to bring her in, 
and then — you call Tom. {Goes up,) 

Bella. Why — who 

Ben. ril show you. 

{Opens door, exits, returns leading Car., in traveling 
dress , etc) 

Bella. Oh I Oh! It's (Almost too amazed to 

speak, goes to Car., and looks at her as if not believing her 
senses,) Is — it — you ? 

Car. Yes, Bella Ann. Aren't you glad to see me? 

Bella. Y-yes, of course — but 

Car. Well, then shake hands. 

{She takes Bella's hand,) 

Bella. Why, you've come back, and we thought — Tom 
thought My, if it ain't jest like in a novel book I 
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Enter Nat., r. 

Nat. Say, Bella {S^es Ben and Car., at first un- 

comprehending, then almost overcome with surprise,) I — 
vum ! 

Bella. Nathan, see who*s here. 

Nat. Wal, if it ain't I don't b'lieve it ! 

Car. But it is, Nathan — really ! 

Ben. Sure thing, Nathan. Here we are. 

{They shake hands with him. At this point Tom enters L., 
sees Ben and Car., pauses, dazed. He does not seem able 
to believe what he sees, looking at them as if in a dream. 
Car. goes to him, he puts out a hand as if to keep her 
away^ seeming to think her a vision. Site puts a hand on 
his arm.) 

Car. Tom ! Don't you know me? Tom, dear! 

(Nat. and Bella exeunt r. Ben goes up and stands by 
tvindow, looking out. Tom still stares ^/Car., slowly 
realizes her presence, with an inarticulate cry of Joy opens 
his arms and she falls into them. He holds her close, 
kissing her. She sobs blissfully. The singing has ceased, 
and now Mrs. M. appears R. When she sees Car., she 
almost drops; advances to c, looking at Car., dumb- 
founded,) 

Mrs. M. Carlotta Bannister! You — you here? 
Car. {leaving Tom, who reluctantly releases her). Yes, 
Aunt Em, I am here. Are you glad to see me? 

Mrs. M. Glad ? Tm — 1 d' know what y' would call it. 

{Hugs and kisses her.) 

Enter r.. Aunt VL., followed by And., Hez., Bella and'^Ki. 
They all look on, Aunt M. crossing toe 

Aunt M. Can it — can it be? 

Car. Yes, my dear Miss Dexter, it can be — it is ! 

{Kisses her, then goes and cordially greets And. and Hez., 
who exclaim joyfully and greet her effusively. There is a 
scene of general surprise and rejoicing. ToM has gone up 
to Ben, shaken hands with him, and now brings him 
down,) 
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Tom. And here is somebody else. 
Car. (^going to ^e:^, tenderly). Yes — my father. 
Ben {with an arm around Car.). And the happiest man 
on earth. 
Tom. No, — not the happiest ! 

( 77iey all greet Ben cordially y etc, Ben, Car. and Tom are 
c. ; Aunt M. and And., l. c. and l. ; Hbz., Nat. and 
Bella, r. c. and r.) 

Nat. Guess I come in on that. 

{Tries to kiss Bella, who cuffs him playfully.) 

Mrs. M. So do we all of us, I reckon, seein' what's hap- 
pened. But what has ? I declare, Vm all at sea, as y' might 
say. Tell us. Carlotty, how'd you ever get away, and where's 
'Stasia, 'n' — here's a letter from her, sayin' you'd run away, 
'n' — for the land's sake, do tell us I 

Car. Yes, Aunt Em, V'ou shall hear all about it You tell 
them — father, dear. {T*- the others , wonderingly^ affection- 
ately leaning against Ben.) Just think, I have found my father 
— ^whom I Uiought dead — after all these years. 

Tom. And some one else, who thought you dead to him. 

(Car. between Ben and Tom,) 

Aunt M. But I'm like Mrs. Mus — Hopkins. I want t* 
hear. 

(^T^hey all gather about ^ one or two sittings others standing, 
listening with the closest attention as Ben speaks.) 

Ben. Well, it's not a pleasant story, nor one I like to tell, 
but I don't blame you for wanting to hear it. I suppose you 
all know I have been in prison — yes, for more than fifteen 
years, since this little girl {caressing Car.) was five years old 
— and I was there suffering for the crime of another, and that 
other my brother. He was always greedy for gold, and his de- 
sire to be rich led him on and on till it led to crime. He was 
married to a woman — Anastasia Trent — who, herself worldly 
and extravagant, helped to drag him down. Finally, he was 
in the power of a man who threatened to expose his crooked 
dealings in money matters, and, to escape that disgrace, he 
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committed a worse crime — murder. I was in the house, in the 
next room, when the deed was done, and so, in another room 
near at hand, were his wife and an old friend of hers — a former 
lover — whom some of us know as Sidney Everett. Well, when 
the shot was fired, I rushed into the room^-excitedly picked up 
the pistol which my brother had thrown down, and was ac- 
cused of the crime. My own brother accused me of it, to save 
himself, and his wife perjured herself to save him. I was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment — oh, the memory of those days, 
those awful years in prison ! — and — well, after fifteen years I 
was pardoned. I was alone, almost penniless. 1 became a 
wanderer — heaven sent me here, where I found a refuge — 
friends — and now — now 

(^He breaks down^ buries face in hands and sobs. ChK.puts 
arms about him^ caressing and comforting him,) 

Car. And now — now the clouds have all passed away, 
father dear. 

Ben. Yes, yes, — but oh, the memory of it ! 

Tom. Let that memory die out. It is all past. Think only 
of the present, the future, and the peace and happiness in 
store. 

Aunt M. Yes, and try to make up for lost time by being 
just as happy as you can. 

Ben {looking up, smiling). I will, I will. Oh, how kind 
you all are I 

Mks. M. But I want t' know about 'Stasia, that roan, and 
all — there in New York — after we left. What else happened ? 

Ben. I hardly know. 1 remember thai, dazed, distracted 
by the thought that, after all, my happiness was to be snatched 
from me, 1 left the house and lost myself in the great city. I 
don*t know where 1 went nor what 1 did. For days I seemed 
to forget everything, and when 1 came to, I found that I had 
been run over by a car or wagon and was in a hospital. I was 
not severely hurt, and in less than a week's time was myself 
again. I went back, found my daughter, and just as they were 
about to sacrifice her to a man she despised, stole her away and 
— well, you know the rest. Here we are — she — I — all of us — 
the happiest folks on earth. 

{They all acquiesce joyfully. He has one arm about Car., 
while Tom is on the other side of her ; the others stand* 
ing about, Nat. and Bella somewhat back, spooning.) 
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Tom. Yes, I guess we are. Seems to me if I was any hap* 

pier rd— well, Td 

Nat. Bust ! 

(^Kisses Brlla suddenly ; she playfully cuffs htm,) 

And. Wal, all's well 't ends well. 

Hez. Guess they ain't no cause Tr an argyment there, An-* 
drew. Shake ! 

(^They shake hands.) 

Aunt M. For my part, I say let's go in the other room and 
have another song. 

(^Exit Aunt M., r., looking back smiling, and folloived by 
And. and Hez., doing likewise ^ looking at Ben, Tom and 
Car., who are c. Nat. and Be.Uu,k follow on; as they 
get r., he hugs her ; she says, ** Now, Nathan / " pushes 
him off r., looking back, raising her eyes and clasping her 
hands in sentimental ecstasy.) 

Bella. Oh, my, but it's jest like the Fireside Companion / 

Mrs. M. {going r.). Fireside Companion f Good land, I 

guess it is. It casts Bertha M. Clay, Mary Jane Holmes and 

Laura Jean Libbey all t'gether in the shade — as you might say. 

(Shakes her head wonderingly, looks back, smiling, and 
exits R.) 

Tom. Yes — it seems almost too good to be true. Doesn't 
it, dear? 

(Car. nestles up to him, as he takes her in his arms, Ben 
puts her hand in Tom's, pressing the two tightly together, 
as if giving his blessing, crosses and goes out r. Tom and 
Car. stand a moment, oblivious to all but their own hap- 
piness. The organ is heard off "R,, and voices singing 
" Auld Lang Syne,^* After a pause, Tom and Car. walk 
slotvly across, she still in his arms, and they go off r., 
the singing being continued until of ter the curtain falls.) 



CURTAIN 



THE BOY SCOUTS 

A Play for Boys in Three Acts 
By Walter Ben Hare 

Twenty males. Scenery, unimportant ; costumes, scout and modem 
Plays two hours. Worth refuses to vole for Tony as a new scout because 
the latter is poor, but Tony shows in the end that he is a true scout and 
wins his election. This simple motive underlies lots of characteristic fun 
and stunts, and offers as a whole a very vigorous and sympathetic picture 
of the 3oy Scout practices, motives, and ideals. . Strongly recommended. 

Price, 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Stewart Nipper, known as Nip. 

Fred Tuck, known as Tuck, 

Dick Randolph, the patrol leader. 

WoRTHiNGTON LEONARD, a rUk bcy. 

Tony Ardis. a poor boy. 

Jakie Stein, with business instincts. 

Chubby Childs, who don* t care if he is fat. 

Watermelon Jackson, a lazy coon, 

Mrs. Watermelon Jackson, and her seven little coons. (Mcy bi 

omitted. ) 
LlPPY Scudder, who thinks he's a hero. 
Bub Waldron, going on seven. 
Jack Hall, assistant patrol leader. 
Plupy Higgins, who likes to study. 
Lee Waldron, ^ome athlete. 
Tom Redwav, who plays the piano. 
Shorty, Harry, Charley, will and Frank, other Boy Scouts. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act L — ^The meeting of the Boy Scouts of America. Nip and 
Tuck. 
Act H. — A rehearsal in the gym. The stunts of the Scouts. 
Act UL — Same as Act L Swearing in the new tenderfoot 



aunt ABIGAIL AND THE BOYS 

A Farce in One Act 

By Lillie Fuller Merriam 

Nine males, two females. Scene, an interior ; costumes, ^ modem. 
Plays one hour. Aunt Abigail, who hates boys, visits Gerald in college 
and finding him dressed in female costume for theatricals takes him for 
his sister Geraldine. Things are badly mixed up when his friends turn 
Qp and see the situation, but in the end Aunty is wholly cured of he* 
dislike for the " bojrs." Lively and amusing ; recommended for schooll 

price t IS cents 



THE AMERICANA 

A Comedy Drama in Three Acts for Female Characters 

By Anita Bradford 

Eleven females. Costumes, Spanish American; scenery, interiors. 
Plavs an hour and a half. Edith Merrick, a young American, lodging 
with Dona Ysabel, learns of the *< treasure " for which this impoverished 
family is always hunting. She secures a lot of old gold and lets Chichi, 
a servant, find it in the Esteban garden, hoping thus to further Dolores^ 
the daughter's, love affair witli Paco, only to find that she is the object of 
that lady's jealousy in . that quarter. All ends well, however. Free 
of royalty. Recommended. 

Price^ 2j cents 

CHARACTERS 

Dolores Esteban, ••Lolita,'* Edith Merrick, a young 

Dona Ysabel, her aunt. American woman, 

4 xjkiiPL, a faithful servant, Mrs. Lester, an American 

'ONIA, Juana s old friend, tourist, 

CmcHi, a half-breed Indian pirl, Pauline ) z.^wu^^x*— 

Carmen ) ^..^.^rn/J Winifred | >*^'' ^^'^T^^- 

Elvira \ /n^»^ ¥ Dolores. ^ 

Amalia, Inez, Mercedes, Maria, Luisa, Qara, girls of the viilagt. 



BEHIND THE SCENES 

A Comedy in Two Acts for Female Characters 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 

Twelve females. Scene, an interior ; costumes, modem and G>1onitL 
Plays an hour and a half. Miss Darley comes to the Sherwood School for 
Girls apparently merely as a teacher, but really in order to have full and 
free opportunity to discover the missing will of an eccentric uncle, a 
former occupant of the old house. Her researches are misunderstood by 
the girls, who take a hand in the matter, and complicate affairs a good 
deaL All ends well after a lot of excitement. Well recommended. 

Price, 2^ cents 



ROMANCE BY SCHEDULE 

A Comedy in One Act for Female Characters 

By Mabel H, Crane 

Eight females. Scene, an interior ; costumes, modem. Plays twentf 
minutes. Nora Lee elopes from boarding school leaving a note inviting 
her friends to a midnight «* wedding supper," the material for which she 
has left under her bed. In the midst of the feast Nora returns, tlie bor- 
rowed auto in which she \\fA fled having broken down, making matrimony 
a failure. The « schedule " works out, however, after all» and bet 
romance is accomplished* Well recoimnended. 

rrice^ // centi 



THE CHANGED VALENTINES 

And Other Plays for St. Valentine's Day 

By Elizabeth F, Guptill 

Three easy plays for the celebration of this holiday by young people* 
written by an experienced purveyor for this field. 

/riVtf, 2^ cents 

CONTENTS 

The Changed Valentines, 3 boys, 4 girls. 

A Romance of St. Valentine' s Day. i boy, 2 girls. 

The Queen of Hearts, ii boys. 13 girls. 

THE MYSTIC%SEVEN 

Ory The law of the Fire 

A Camp Fire Play in One Act 

By Mrs. Arthur T. Seymour 

Eight girls. Scene, an interior ; costumes, modern and fanciful. Plays 
twenty minutes. The Spirit of Wohelo sends Beauty, Knowledge, Truth, 
Work, Service, Happiness and Health to the aid ol a Girl who is trying 
to become a Camp Fire Girl. Invisible, they influence her thoughts, and 
she easily learns to obey the Law of the Fire. Very effective and well 
reoommended. 

Price, IS cents 

* 

THE UNSELFISH VIOLET 

A Blue Bird Play in One Act 

For Very Little Girls 

By Mrs. Arthur T. Seymour 

Eighteen little girls. Scenery, unimportant ; costumes, fanciful but 
easy. Plays ten minutes. The Daisies and Buttercups snub the p< or 
little Violet, but when a Blue Bird Girl comes to pick a flower for a sick 
girl, she chooses the Violet and teaches them a lesson. Very pretty and 
easy. 

Price, ij cents 

THE PROTEST OF THE TREES 

and 

FLOSSIE'S ALPHABET LESSON 

Two Blue Bird Plays 

By Mrs. Arthur T. Seymour 

Eight girls. Scenery, unimportant ; costumes, fanciful but easily ar- 
ranged. Play ten minutes each. In the one the forest trees meet and 
lament that children do not know them apart, and a Blue Bird Girl prom- 
ises to help them out. Tn the other Flossie, strujjgling with her alphabet 
lesson, is helped out by the Blue Birds in a drt^am. Very pretty and easy, 

Frk^t tj <cftts 



TEN BOYS* FARCES 

With an Introduction on Impromptu Dramatics 
By Eustace M, Peixotto 

This very original collection of plays for boys is one of the most inters 
esting books of iis kind that we have ever offered, both in its niattei and 
in its origin. They are Jor boys and they are also largely by boys, hav- 
ing grown rather than been written, much as the Iliad was ; having been 
spoken many times until their form was satisfactory and then written 
down. They were thus originated in The Columbia Park Boys' Club, of 
San Francisco, and have all been many times acted —one of them, •* Rosie, 
the Girl from Paiis," having been presented several thousand times in 
public as well as in private smce its beginnings in 1900. *«The Last 
Rehearsal " has been performed about two thousand times in this coontiy 
and in Australia. The colleetion is offered with conBdence that it is an 
adequate answer to that most difficult of all requests in this line^" a good 
play for boys." ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

CONTENTS 
Introduction. 
DiNG-A-LiNG. For six boys. 
The Last Rehearsal. For six boys. 
RosiE, THE Girl from Paris. For nine boys. 
The Teacher's Pet. For seven boys ; pupils ad libitum. 
Lost But Found. For eight boys. 
Political Promises. For six boys. 
When the Cat Is Away. For seven boys. 
The Evil That Men Do Lives After Them. For three bofs. 
Chips Off the Old Block. For four boys. 
The Tramp Barbers. For seven boys. 

A TROUBLESOME FLOCK 

A Mother Goose Play for Children 
By Elizabeth F. Guptill 

Ten boys, fifteen girls. Mother Goose costumes ; scenery unimportuilt 
Plajrs forty-five minutes. This welcome addition to the small list of 
Mother Goose entertainments can be given in any hall or schoolroom, no 
special setting being required, and can easily be presented by a smaller 
number than twenty-five children, the full cast called for, by eliminatiiig 
some parts. The music called for is printed with the songs in each case. 
Strongly recommended. 

Price^ 2S cents 

THE DOLL THAT SAVED AN ARMY 

An Historical Play in Four Scenes 
By Edyth M, Wormwood 

Twelve boys, six girls and as many soldiers as are desired. Costumes 
of the Revolution ; scenery, simple. Plays tliirty minutes. Five char- 
acters may be eliminated by doubling, making it possible for thirteen 
children to give the play. Important papers are got to General Wash- 
ington's hands inside the doll of a patriotic American girl whose adven* 
tnrts constitute the action. Recommended. 

/Wir, i^ cents 



COLLEGE DAYS 

A College Comedy in Three Acts 
By George M, Rosener 

Ten males, four females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors 
and an exterior. Plays two hours. Quincy Jordan, the son of a tyrannical 
farmer, wins a scholarship offered by a prominent newspaper and throws 
off the paternal yoke. At Westward College, which he has chosen be- 
cause the gtrl he loves is there, he is at first disadvantaged by his circum- 
stances, but he soon makes good both with head and fists and not cnly 
defeats the plot for his downfall that his rivals lay for him, but come? out 
a victor in college, wins the girl he loves, and carries all before him. A 
fine piece with many fine parts ; strongly recommended. Lots of come jiy* 
Professional rights reserved. 

Price ^ 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Quincy Jordan, a farmer. 

§>uiNCY, Jr., his son, 
QUIRE Drake, a rich farmer* 
tEROME, his son, 
Inclb Hbz, a town charctcter* 
Poor House Onnie, another. 
Paul Prye. the bully. 
Professor Rex, a tecu:her, 
Hal Dexter, a student, 
Harry C. Graham, a politician. 
Jim Brady, a reporter, 
Jersey, Quincy Jordan* s wife, 
Violet, Squire Drake* s daughter. 
Aunt Sally, a town character. 

Any number of students, 
SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Exterior of Quincy Jordan's farm, near the sumcnef 
school of Westward College. 

Act n. — Exterior of Westward College. The home of Professor 
Rex. 

Act ni. — Quincy, Jr/s, law office out West four years later. 

THE college politician 

A College Farce Comedy in Three Acts 
By H, W, IVeis and D. T, Howard 

Sixteen males, five females. Costumes, modem ; scenery, three inte- 
riors. Plays two hours. Ted Kingsley, an outsider, applies the political 
methods of the outside world to the problem of winning the election for 
footlnll manager in his college and, after an exciting campaign in which 
he shows great ability in this line and sets the college on end, he wins the 
office and the sister of his rival at one blow. An exciting play, with the 
tme college atmosphere. Lots of good parts; not difficult; well recoup 
Bended. /Wr/, /j cents 



THE AMERICAN FLAG 

A Patriotic Play of the Present War in Four Acts 
By Lieut, Beale Connack 

Six males, three females. Scenery, three exteriors ; costumes, modern 
and military. Plays two hours. Bob McMillan finds his fianc«:e, June 
Oliver, the daughter of the American consul in a town of Northern 
France, ardently pursued by one Konunaudant Wolff, a German officer. 
Kozika, a Hungarian gypsy girl, who loves Wolff and is secretly married 
to him, is in jealous pursuit of him, and Wolff manages to make it appear 
that it is Bob she seeks, thus bringing about a quarrel between Bob and 
June to his tem|X)rary advantage. The solution of this difficulty is the 
plot of a thrilling melodrama, the scenes of which are laid on the battle- 
fields of France and Belgium. Vei^ exciting and full of patriotic fervor. 
Recommended as good acting material. 

PricCy 2S ^^^^ 

CHARACTERS 

Bob McMillan, a brave young Major Marvin, an American cfi- 

American, cer, 

KoMMANDANT WoLFF, of the KaklSteihbekg, a German so/dter, 

enemy's forces, June OLIVER, an American girl in 
Ignatz Schell, an honest Israelite, France, 

Judge Oliver, an American con- Dixie McMillan, a little patriot, 

sul in France, Rozika, a Hungarian Gypsy, 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — ^Judge Oliver's home in Northern France. The Germins 
march on Paris. 

Act II. — The same on the afternoon of the next day. Under the folds 
of the American flag. 

Act III. — An American camp in France. The heroism of the little 
Red Cross nui'se. 

Act IV. — The same as Act I. Eighteen months later. Bob is captured. 
The advance of the Americans and the retreat of the Germans. 



MONEY IN THE MOVIES 

A Darkey Mellow-Dramer in One Act 
By Jay Clay Powers 

Thirteen males, two females, all played by men. Scene, an interior; 
costumes, modem. Plays thirty minutes. Sam and Peewee arrive at the 
New Goosie Hotel, and finding the proprietor a <* movie " enthusiast, 
hastily adapt a carpet sweeper as a moving picture camera and proceed to 
sell him some stock in their «* company " and start a *« production " on the 
spot. Amos and Eloise, who are dodging pursuit in quit^ another matter, 
join the company to cover their tracks and taking a real detective for a 
make-believe in the course of the action, get theirs about the time Saw 
I.CC* Fee*vce dp, Very funny. 

/'/7<v, 2^ cen^ 



THE THIRTEENTH STAR 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 

Nine females. Scenery, two interiors ; costumes, modem. Plays an 
hour and a half. The outbreak of the war takes away the entire staff of 
the Mapleford Bugle, so Caroline Mason undertakes to get out the paper. 
She takes over with it a fight against her fiance, who is at the head of 
the local mills, quarrels with him, runs into a strike, but comes out of it 
all triumphant A really strong play for girls, strongly recommended. 

Price f 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Carolina Rideout Mason ] 

Helen Redmond j 

Mrs. Winthrop Ames, Eleanors mother. 

Marie, Eleanor s maid. 

Aunt Lucy, colored mammy, 

Maggie O'Flynn, office girl of the Bugle. 

Inez Huntley, a mill hand. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Room in the ancestral home of Carolina Rideout 
Mason, North Carolina. Spring, 191 7. 

Act II. — Office of the Mapleford, Massachusetts, Daily Bugle^ 
June I. 

Act III. — Evening of the same day. 

THE CUCKOO'S NEST 

A Comedy in One Act 
By F, Roney Weir 

Three males, three females. Scenery, an interior ; costumes, modem. 
Plays thirty minutes. An impecunious couple, temporarily caring for the 
luxurious house of a rich neighlx)r, are tempted to represent the place as 
their own by way of impressing another p>air of married friends from a 
distant city who come upon them there unexpectedly. The rightful 
owners turn up at the wrong moment, but help to carry out the deception, 
and all ends happily. Very strongly recommended. 

Price f 2J cents 

THE PIERROT OF THE MINUTE 

A Dramatic Fantasy in One Act 

By Ernest Dowson 

One mate, one female characters. Scene, an exterior ; costumes, fan- 
tastic. Plays half an hour. A very pretty and gracefully written little 
play illustrating fancifully the idea that while the artist is ejihepieral his 
art endures. It is equally attractive in idea, treatment and stage setting, 
and is strongly recommended. 

IVicfj 2^ cents 



THE CAMP-FIRE GIRLS 

A Comedy in Four Acts 
By Walter Ben Hare 

Fifteen female characters and seven children who do not speak. Sceneiy^ 
one interior and two exteriors; costumes modern and Indian. Plays a liill 
evening. An admirable vehicle for spreading the principles of tliis help- 
ful order as well as an interesting and effective entertainment suitable for 
any occasion. Peggy Malone, the little drudge, is a part of enormous 
sympathy; Zingara, the gypsy, very picturesque and dramatic; 
Mollie Mealy» the old maid, a scream. Very strongly recommendedU 

FriUt 2j cents 

CHARACTERS 

Pbggy Malone, a tittle drudge, 
Mrs. Bacon, a boarding-house keeper, 
Beulah Marie, her daughter^ aged seif^teetu 
Miss Henrietta Dash, a new^aper reporter. 
Miss Mollis Mealy, an old maid, so senOmentaL 
Miss Lee, the guardian of the camp. 
Zingara, a wandering gypsy, 
Neeta, a little gyPsy song-bird 
Nell Mason 



Margery Gilmore 
Betty Thurston 
Nan Lester 
Melissa Hicks 
Doris Gray 
Phyllis Marvin 



Camp- Fin GMs. 



SYNOPSIS FOR PROGRAMMES 

Act L Christmas day in a boarding-house. The poor littk 
drudge. Beulah entertains the camp, reggy dreams. 

Act il. The dream. The Princess Pocahontas. 

Act in. Same as Act \, The awakening. Her cup of misery. 

Act IV. A gypsy camp. The Carnegie medal. Happine« 
at last. 



OUR BOYS 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By H, J, Byron 

A new edition of this evergreen comedy, reprinted from an acting copy 
and containing all the << gags " and stage business employed in professional 
performances of tlie piece, arranged for amateur production by Frank W. 
Fowle, following the traditions of the Boston Museum. Starting with a 
run of more than 1*500 nights in its original production, no existing play 
has had a larger or more universal success in the theatre than this. Veij 
easy to produce and a sure hit in amateur theatricala. 

Price^ IS cenU 



AT THE SIGN OF THE SHOOTING STAR 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 

Ten male, ten female characters. Costumes, modem ; scenery, an in- 
terior and an exterior, both easy. Plays about two hours. Believing that 
Shirley Glenfield and her nephew are eneniiesof Gravaria, Ulric, prince 
of that kingdom, obtains employment as Miss Glenfield's chauffeur and iu- 
▼olves her in grave trouble with the secret service of his country. After 
many exciting experiences and narrow escapes Ulric discovers only that 
Shirley is a friend of his country and not an enemy. Introduces a cab- 
aret entertainment if desired. 

Price f s^ cents 

CHARACTERS 



Mason Jones. 

Camilla Glbnpibld-Jones, 

his wife, 
Lionel Jones 1 , . _^, 
Rupert Jones | ^'^ ^''''^* 
Agatha Jones | his 
Rosalind Jones J daughters, 
Anderson Glenfield, M. D. 
October Dawn. 
Nelson Parkhall. 
Tom Phipps. 



Lieutenant DeGoza. 

Philip Levrone. 

David Perkins, Manager of thi 

** Frolic ksome Maiden * Co, 
Hyacinth, his partner. 
Molly Baker. 
Lesley Mordaunt. 
Helen Victor. 
Dorothy Moulton. 
Grace Hartley. 
Shirley Glenfield. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. Living-room in the home of Mason Jones, Upbridge, Mass. 
Act II. Exterior of the ** Shooting Star,*' coast of Venezuela, near 
La Guayra. 
Act hi. Interior of the •< Shooting Star." 

KID CURLERS 

A Farce in One Act 
By Dorothy Waldo 

Two male, two female characters. Scene, an interior; costnmeSi 
modern. Plays thirty minutes. Jonas Pinch, a cranky old bachelor, in 
terror of German spies and dynamite, takes a pair of " kid curlers " be- 
longing to Amanda Gull, an old maid, for fuses and kicks up a disturb* 
ance that she is unwilling to explain away. Easy and funny. 

PHce, ij cents 

AN OLD MAID'S VENTURE 

A Comedy in One Act 

By Elma M. Logie 
Three female characters. Scene, an interior; costumes, modem. 
Plays twenty minutes. Miss Mary Simpkins, an oM maid, advertises for 
a <* boarder " hoping to secure a husband, and is disappointed to find that 
ber only applicant, Frank Smith, is a young lady. 

Price f J J cents 



A PLAY A MONTH 

By Alice IV. Chaplin 

Twelve twenty minute sketches for female characters, providing a 
timely and appropriate entertainment for each month in the year. Suit- 
able for church or school performance or for any other use of amateur 
theatricals. FrUe, 30 cents 

CONTENTS 

Pickles, Bonl>ons, and Temper Independent Plynn (5 girb). 

(4 girls). Home and Mother (6 girls). 

A Valentine Problem (3 girls). All for a Man (6 girls). 

Mad i Mad I (5 girls). Behind the Screen (5 girls). 

Because it Rained (4 girls). Thankful for Jack (6 girls). 

May (5 girls). Merry Christmas (4 girls). 
That Boy (4 girls). 

TEN PLAYS FOR BOYS 

By George M, Baker and others 
A collection of popular plays, new and old, for boys of the school age, 
offering a wide variety of choice and providing a convenient means for 
making a selection of material for this purpose. 

Pricct 30 cents 

CONTENTS 

Not Wanted— A Wife (3 boys). New Broom Sweeps Clean (6 boys). 

The Freedom of the Press (8 boys). A Tender Attachment (7 boys). 

The Great Elixir (9 boys). Dizzy's Dilemmas (4 boys). 

The Humors of the Strike (8 boys). Hypnotism (5 boys). 

My Uncle the Captain (6 boys). Julius Csesar in two acts ( 10 boys). 

THE ELF THAT STAYED BEHIND 

And Other Plays for Children 
By Madeline Poole 

Five exceptionally pretty, picturesque and actable little plays for young 
folks, all produced at various times by the author. Including one of the 
Colonial period, one of the Revolutionary and a Christmas play tumiog 
upon incidents of the present war in Belgium, the latter admirably suited 
for Red Cross entertainments. Strongly recommended for both liteimry 
and dramatic merit. 

-Meet 30 cents 

CONTENTS 

The Elf that SUyed Behind (1 boy, 5 The Quaker Way (3 boys, 4 girls). 

girN). The Christmas Box (3 boys, 3 girls). 

The Qobllns (6 boys, 9 girls). A Puritan Prank (4 boys, 4 girls). 

A CAMP FIRE CINDERELLA 

A Camp Fire Play in One Act 
By Mrs, Arthur T, Seymour 

Six females. Scene, an interior ; costumes, modem and Camp Fiie. 

Plays twenty minutes. Gertrude, the younger sister, is refused member* 

ship in the Camp Fire organization by her two sisters who use her as their 

drudge, but her efficiency and unselfishness win out for her in the end. 

Well recommended. « . 

Price, jj cents 



STEP LIVELY 

A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Brid^ham 

Four males, ten females. Scenery, one interior; costumes, modem. 
Plays two hours. Billings, banker and mill owner, ruined by the war, 
feigns illness and keeps to his room to avoid explanations. His sister 
turns up with three daughters, all bringing new complications, and things 
oome pretty swift for Billings and his son Joe. His niece, Jerusha, a born 
detective, opportunely turns up, however, and does some Sherlock Holmes 
work on a very interesting and complicated situation, and brings matters 
to a highly satisfactory conclusion. Very rapid and exciting ; can be 
recommended. 

Price f 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Joseph Billings, mill owner and Gwendolyn Smith, her niece. 

President of Benham Trust Co, Martha Holton, Billings' niece, 

Joseph Bilungs, Jr., his son, Lucille Loveland, of the "fVin- 
Theodore Cunningham, his secre- some Winnie Co," 

tary, CARRY ArRY. 

Horatius Thimple. Nora, the nuiid, 

Mary Smythe, Billings* sister, Jerusha Bilungs. 
Beverly Smythe ^ ^^ 

J UUET Smythe I j^,?^*^. 

Lose-Marie Smythe j ^^'<^^^^- 



JOHNNY'S NEW SUIT 

A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Mary G, Batch 

Two males, five females. Scenery, interiors ; costumes, modern. 
Plays fifty minutes. Mrs. Larkin tries to make Johnny a new suit to 
wear at the prize speaking competition, but does not get it further along 
than basting when the hour arrives. She takes a chance on the basting 
thread holding, but in the excitement of the occasion the threads break 
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A Double Deception. 



SCENE. — Th€ coty sitting-roam of the Shilungsworths' coun- 
try residence. It is August, As the curtain riseSf the doorbell 
rings ; then Mrs. Bunn crosses from r. to c. d. and exits 
to L. ; (rfter pause, rehUers, followed by Marcus Dnx. 

Mrs. Bunn. Master and missus are at breakfast^ sir, but 
they won't be long now. 

Marcus. Very well, then, I will wait. It is nothing impor- 
tant. I only wanted to say '^ Good-morning/' and give Mr. 
ShillingsworUi his mail. By the way, you might take it in to 
him, Mrs. Bunn. Just tell him that as I was riding by the 
post office, I thought I'd bring it along. 

(Hands her letters and papers.) 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir, and thank you kindly for your trouble, 
sir. [Exit r. with mail. 

Mar. {looks at his watch). After ten o'clock, and still at 
break^Eist I cannot understand such laziness, especially this 
fine weather. Ah ! perhaps it means that they had another — 
er — disagreement, last night, and sat up late arguing the ques- 
tion, and 

Enter Mrs. Bunn, r. 

Mrs. B. Mr. Shillingsworth says he will be right out, sir. 
Mar. Thank you, Mrs. Bunn. [Exit Mrs. Bunn, l. 

(Dill walks about carelessly , goes up and looks off c, etc, 
until Arcuibald Shhxingsworth enters R.) 

Archibald. Ah, good-morning, Dill. Aren't you an early 
bird? 

(If as papers, which he lays on table.) 

Mar. Say, rather, aren't you a late one ? (They shake 
hands.) 
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Arch. Well, yes, maybe. You sec, I — that is, a/^— didn't 
get to bed, or to sleeps I should say, very early last night — or 
this morning, rather. 

Mar. You should say, rather, that is, maybe. So ! You 
had something to talk over, eh ? Something — excuse me, it's 
none of my business. 

Arch. M'm — maybe it isn't, but I'll tell you something. 
You see — ^well, hang it all. Dill, you know how it is with 
Lucilla and me. Don't you? 

Mar. Why, of course I know that you are a young couple, 
very much in love, who have been married only about six 
months, and that you are extremely happy and so on. That's 
considerable to know, isn't it? 

Arch. But that isn't all. You also know that sometimes 
we have little — ^what do you call 'em? — spats. No, not spats, 
just little disagreements. You've known me long enough, 
Dill, to know that I am of a quiet, peaceful disposition. 
Haven't you ? 

Mar. Yes, I guess I have. I can't recall that I have ever 
found you otherwise. 

Arch. Well, then you will believe me when I tell you that 
it isn't my fault — ^not all my fault, anyway — ^I'ro willing to 
bear my share of it ; but I do say that I think Lucilla — Rook- 
ing R., cautiousfy) sh ! she might hear. 

Mar. " Sh ! " yourself, then. I'm not saying anything. 
What are you driving at, anyway? 

Arch. I'll tell you. {Goes and looks offv.,, then comss 
backf and he and T>vll stt, one r. c^the other c. ) What made 
you send my letters in by Mrs. Buim? How did you happen 
to bring them, anyway ? 

Mar. Why, I was out for my morning horseback ride, and 
as I was coming right by the pcwt office, and in this direction, 
I thought it would accommodate you if I brought your letters 
over; that's all. Didn't you want them ? 

Arch. Why, y-yes, I suppose so, and I am much obliged 
to you, I am sure ; but I do wish you hadn't sent them in to 
me as you did. 

Mar. But why ? 

Arch. Well, there's one I didn't want my wife to see, and 
of course I had to let her see it. She's reading it now. 

Mar. See here, Archibald Shillingsworth 

Arch. And see here, Marcus Dill, don't you lectuie. I 
don't want your advice, I want your help. 
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Mar. Help ? Expkdn. 

Arch. I will. You know, I just started to tell you that my 
wife and I had a sort of a disagreement last night ? Well, 
that letter has upset all the good effects of the talk I gave her 
and defeated me just as I thought victory was in sight. 

Mar. I don't understand. 

Arch. Of course you don't, yet. Wait till I tell you. It's 
all about my Aunt Peneli^. 

Mar. Who is she? 

Arch. Aunt Penelope Shadrach, my mother's sister. Isn't 
that a name for you ? Penelope Shadrach. Shadrach was my 
mother's maiden name, you Imow. 

Mar. I understand. Well, what about your Aunt Penel- 
ope Shadrach? 

Arch. She is coming here, to stay. My wife sa3rs she 
shan't, and I say she-shsiD, and there we stand. We didn't ex- 
pect her for a month yet, and I spent half the night talking 
Lucilla into a peaceable 'frame of tnind, by telling her that lots 
of tilings might happen in a month, and so forth, and now you 
bring us a letter saying that Aunt Penelope will be here to-day — 
^ns very morning — ^this hotu-, maybe ; and Lucilla is in an up- 
roar again. I wouldn't have had her see that letter for five 
d611ar»--^^!r». 

Mar. I don't see why not. I should think you would 
rather be prepared, seeing she is really coming, and so soon. 

Arch. Nothing of the sort, ^e has risen.) It would 
hove been ten times better for Lucula to be taken by surprise, 
then perhaps, when she saw Aunt Penelope, she would melt 
and treat her cordially. But now Oh, dear ! 

Mar. I don't see as matters are in such a terrible state. It 
doesn't seem so very alarming to me. At any rate, I don't see 
how I am going to be of any assistance to you. (liises.) 1 
think I would better be going. 

Arch, {detaining him). Oh, no I I want you to go to the 
station ana meet Aunt Penelope. 

Mar. Meet — ^man alive, I never saw your Aunt Penelope. 
I oan't go and meet her. 

Arch. Oh, yes, you can. You've got to. And while 
you're gone, I will do the best I can to pacify Lucilla and get 
her to welcome Aunt Penelope in a becoming manner. You'll 
find her easily enough. Probably there won't another woman 
get off the train at this time of day, so you grab the first one 
foasee. 
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Mar. And how shall I bring her here — on horseback? 

Arch. No, of course not. Just hitch your horse to our 
phaeton. You see, I depend upon you because our man is out 
in the field, haying, ana under the circumstances I can't go. 
So come on. {Urging Dill toward c. d.) 

Mar. (as they go out). But I don't want to meet your 
Aunt Penelope, I {They are outside,) 

Arch. But I want you /<;, and 

{Their voices die away c. to l., as Luolla enters r., goes 
to c. D. and looks <rfter them. She has a letter, at which 
she occasiowUly glances ; fincUly comes dawn and rings 
bell vigorously. After a brirf pause, Mrs. Bunn en- 
ters L.) 

Lucilla. Mrs. Bunn, where did Mr. Dill and Mr. Shillings- 
worth go? 

Mrs. B. To the stable, I believe, ma'am. 

Luc. Do you know what for ? 

Mrs. B. N-no, ma'am. 

Luc. If you do, you tell me. Didn't you overhear any* 
thing that they said ? 

Mrs. B. I didn't hear so very much, ma'am ; only some- 
thing about the 10:20 train, and the phaeton, and Aunt Some- 
body or something. 

Luc. And that's enough. I understand perfectly. He 
expects that old maid here on the 10: 20 train, and he has sent 
Marcus Dill to meet her. He thinks I'll have to have her here, 
if she once arrives. We'll see. That is all, Mrs. Bunn ; you 
may go. 

{Exit Mrs. Bunn l., as Archibald enters c. n.from u) 

Arch. Lucilla. 

Luc. Oh, it's you, is it? So you have sent your friend, 
Marcus Dill, to meet your Aunt Penelope, have you? 

Arch. Why, how did you know? 

Luc. How did I know ? Do you think I am deaf and dumb 
and blind? {Shaking letter in his face.) Doesn't this letter 
say that she will be here at twenty minutes past ten, and don't 
I know that it is after half-past now ? Well, let her come. I 
won't be here to meet her. 

Arch. Why, Lucilla, where are you going ? 

Luc. I don't know, I don't care. You think more of your 
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Aunt Penelope than you do of me. I think it's dreadful ! 

Arch. Now, Lucilla, don't cry I You 

Luc. I will cry ! You make me. I don't see how you 
can treat me so — ^bring your horrid old aunt here to interfere, 
and break up otu- happy home and everything. Oh, how can 
you do it? 

Arch. See here, Lucilla, you're imreasonable 

Lua It's not imreasonable for me to want to protect our 
home against the invasions of an old maid named Penelope 
Shadrach ! It's unreasonable of you to expect me to submit to 
it And I won't ! I won't ! 

(She starts to exit R., but he detains her.) 

Arch. Where are you going ? What are you going to do? 

Luc. I'm going for a walk; I'm going to calm myself, and 
then I am coming back here and face your Aunt Penelope 
Shadrach and tell her what's what. TTiafs where I'm going — 
tha/*s what I'm going to do I Do you understand, Archil^d 
Shillingsworth — do you ? 

Arch. No, I don't, nor you either. You don't know what 
you are talking about. 

Luc. Oh, I don't ? You let me pass. I'm not going to 
stay here another minute. 

(She is trying to push past him, when Mrs. Bunn enters c 
D. L., with a satchel, one or two boxes, an umbrella, etc.) 

Mrs. B. There's a lady out here, ma'am. 

(They pause and look at her.) 

Luc. A lady? 

Mrs. B. Yes, ma'am. She says her name is Miss Penel- 
ope 

Luc. Shadrach! So she has arrived, has she? Very well. 
(She starts to exit r., but Archibald bars her way,) Let me 
go! 

Arch. But Lucilla, my dear ! 

Luc. I said I wouldn't meet her, and I won't ! 

Arch. But you must. 

Luc. But I won't / (She escapes him and runs off^,) 

Arch. Well, here's a pretty go. When did she arrive. 
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Mrs. Bunn, and hofw did it happen? Dill can't be hidf way 
to the station yet. 

Mrs. B. She came in a hack. These are her things. 
What shall I do with them ? 

Arch. I don't know. Anjrthing. Put them down there 
somewhere. Great Scott 1 I didn't expect her yet 

Mrs. B. (who has started to go out l., looking off c. D.);. 
Here she comes now, sir. 

(Mrs. Bunn stands aside as Fenblope Shadrach enters c. 
D.» from L. She is a bright^ pretty young lady^ about 
eighteen years old^ stylishly dressed) 

ARca. Penelope t 
Pen. Archibald ! 

(Jffe is about to kiss her, then desists awkwardly aeid skates 
her hand instead. ) 

Arch. Well, well, so it's really you ! I almost kissed yoo. 

Pen. And why not ? Guess you have a right to kiss your 
auntie, haven't you ? 

Arch. M'm — ^I should think so. Well, then, auntie^ 
(kisses her lightly) there you are. 

Pen. That's an awfully stingy kiss. But I suppose you 
have to keep the best ones for your wife. By the way, where 
is your wife ? 

Arch. Oh, she's about somewhere. You see, we didn't 
expect you just yet, and — Mrs. Bunn, take Miss Shadiach's 
things to her room. 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir ; but which is her room ? 

Arch. I don't know — any old room ! No, I mean — joa 
know, the room she always hzs 

Pen. Why, I was never here before. 

Arch. Yes, I know. I didn't mean that, I meant*-I don't 
know what I meant, but Mrs. Bunn ought to know. Take 
them to some room, Mrs. Bunn, and let it go at that. 

Mrs. B. Very well, sir. ^Exit L.,with things. 

Arch. And now tell me how you happened to arrive so un- 
expectedly. 

Pen. Unexpectedly? Why, didn't you get my letter? 

Arch. Letter? Oh, yes, so I did. To be sure. Yes. 
Why, you said you would be here at ten-twenty, didn't you? 
Yes, I sent Marcus DiU to meet you. 
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Pen. Marcus Dill ? Who is he — your coachman ? 

Arch. Goodness, no! He's a friend of mine — a rich 
bachelor. He lives a mile or so beyond here. He just hap- 
pened over, brought your letter, in fact ; and, as I couldn't go 
to meet you, I sent him. But I guess he missed you. 

Pen. I guess he did. There was nobody to meet me, so I 
took the only hack in sight and came that way. 

Arch. You must have traveled all night to get here so 
early. 

PteY. I did, and I'm tired to death and half starved, and 
as dirty as a ragamuffin. (Brushing her dress.) My 1 but 
jrotur roads are dusty. 

Arch. I'll call Mrs. Bunn and have her show you to your 
room. 

Pen. I wish you would ; and while you are doing it I will 
sit down and rest a minute. {Sits.) 1 suppose your wife is 
jtBt dying to see what I look like ? 

Arch. 0-oh, y-yes — of course. 

Pen. It's so strange we never met, isn't it? But I was 
abroad when you were married, and have been home such a 
short time. I was so glad to come here, you know, and of 
coarse I knew you were anxious to have me. It must be lone- 
some here in tins country place. 

Arch. M'm — ^3res, rather. Sometimes. But then we enjoy 
it This is only our summer home, you see. We go back 
into town in the fall. 

Pen. Oh, I see. I presume you have told your wife — 
Ludlla, I mean — all about me — ^how I look and all ? 

Arch. Well, no, not exactly. I never thought to until 
your letter came this morning, and since then I haven't had 
time. 

Pen. Why, I should think you would have told her every- 
thing you could about me. 

Arch. N-no, I was kind of putting it off — I mean, I 

Pen. Oh, I suppose you wanted to let me surprise her. 
How jolly ! 

Arch. Yes, isn't it? She thinks you're a crabbed, 
dried-up, meddling old maid 

Pen. (jumping up). What! 

Arch. Yes. She imagines you want to run the house and 

boss her around and usurp her place, and Oh, a few other 

pleasant things like that. (Ife iaughs.) 

Pen. And you didn't contradict her ? 
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Arch. I didn't get a chance. She said she wouldn't meet 
you and ran away somewhere. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Pen. What's so funny about it? I think it is dreadful, 
after I expected such a warm welcome and all. (About to 
weep,) I shall go right away again. 

Arch. Oh, no, you won't I Don't you see how it is ? 
Lucilla has deceived herself, and when she sees what you really 
are, she will be so relieved and delighted tiiat she will be per- 
fectly happy to have you stay with us always. 

Pen. I hope so, I am sure; but I am a little doubtful. 
But I don't intend to stay always, anyway. That was only a 
little joke of mine. I'm going to stay only a few weeks, if I 
do that long. But whatever made Lucilla get it into her head 
that I was old and crabbed and all that? 

Arch. Your name. Don't you see? It sounds like it 

Pen. Penelope Shadrachl That awful name again. 
(Laughing merrily.) I don't wonder she thought so. I shall 
have to change my name, won't I ? 

Arch. Yes, or you will be an old maid in earnest 

Pen. That's so, but not right away. I have a few jean 
grace yet. 

Arch. Well, I'll go and send Mrs. Bunn to you. 
(Starts L.) 

Pen. Yes, do. She'd better look out or I may eat her, 
too. I'm hungry enough to eat a dozen buns. 

[Archibald laughs and exits u 

Pen. Well, I never I Mrs. Shillingsworth thought I was a 
wrinkled, dried-up, meddling old maid, who was coming to 
stay with them forever and make their lives miserable, did she ? 
I don't wonder she rebelled. I would have done so too. (She 
sits and is silent a moment^ then seems struck by a happy 
thought and laughs out gleefully.) Oh, wouldn't it be fun? 
I'll do it, too, if I can get the things to fix up with. I'll dis- 
guise myself as just such an old maid as Lucilla Shillingsworth 
imagines me to be, and show her what might have been. 

Enter Mrs. Bunn, l. ; Penelope rises and goes to her. 

Pen. Oh, Mrs. Bunn, have you an old dress I could take? 

Mrs. B. An old dress, miss ? 

Pen. Yes, any old thing. And have you another— excuse 
me — ^false front, beside the oat you have on ? 

Mrs. B. (feeling of her front hair). Why, yes, I have 
my best one. But what 
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Fen. I want to borrow it and a dress, and a few other 
tilings. I want to fix up like an old maid. 

Mrs. B. Good land ! What do you want to do that for? 

Pen. Well, you see, Mrs. Shillingsworth never saw me, and 
she thinks I am an awful old maid, perfectly horrid, and I 
want to make her think I am, at first, and then when she sees 
that I am not, why, she'll be so relieved that she will be glad to 
have me here. Don't you see ? 

Mrs. B. Y-yes, I guess so. But I am afraid she won't 
like it, and 

Pen. Oh, never you mind. You won't have any of the 
blame to bear. It is only for a little joke, anyway, and they 
will all enjoy it. 

Mrs. B. I don't believe you can fix up so as to fool her. 

Pen. Yes, I can. I have taken old maid parts in private 
theatricals lots of times and know just how to do it. It won't 
take me any time, with your help. Come on, let's hurry. 

Mrs. B. Well, if you're sure they won't blame me for it. 

Pen. Of course they won't. I won't let them. (The 
voices of Archibald and Marcus are heard off c. to l.) 
There comes somebody now. Hurry up I (Runs off i..) 

Mrs. B. For the land's sake I I never heard of such fool« 
ishness. [Exits l. 

Enter Archibald c. d. l., followed by Marcus. 

Arch. So you didn't see Aunt Penek^pe, after all ? 

Mar. No. That was a Tom fool's errand yoxx sent me on. 
She arrived here ahead of me. 

Arch. Yes, but you didn't get far, did you ? 

Mar. No, I saw the hack come here and knew she must be 
in it, as it was so long after train time. I suppose I will meet 
her this morning. 

Arch. Oh, yes, you must wait. She'll be down soon. I 
tell you what, Dill, she's a "peach." I expect you'll fall in 
love with her at first sight and take her off our hands. 

Mar. Small danger, I guess. I'm not looking for my fate. 

(They come dawn and sit,) 

Arch. No, maybe not ; but fate doesn't have to be looked 
after, you know. And Penelope — ^well, she's a fate worth meet- 
ing, I can tell you. 

Mar. Describe her to me. 
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Akch. Ahy see 1 you are curious already But I oan't 
describe her — ^I'm not a poet. However, she is about eighteeo, 
and all that a charming girl of that age can be or needs to be. 
You wait. You'll see her in a few minutes. You must stay to 
luncheon with us and get acquainted. 

Mar. Well, I don't see how I can resist the temptatkm 
to do so, after such an alluring description of your paragon of 
an aunt. 

Arch. Of course you can't. (Jtising and looking r.) ' I 
wonder where Lucilla is. I must go and look her up. 

Mar. Evidently she didn't eiq)ect your Aunt P^ielope. 

Arch. But evidently she did. That's just why Ait isn't 
here. 

Mar. Itisf 

Arch. Yes. I know it is very inhospitable of her — worse 
than that. But you see, Dill, it is just as I told you. My wife 
has gotten it into her head that Aunt Penelope is a regular old 
maid — about forty, cross, interfering, bossy, and all that ; am- 
sequently she doesn't want her to come here and has run away 
so as not to be here to meet her. It's awful, I know, but I 
couldn't prevent it. I tried. It will be all right once LudUt 
sees Aunt Penelope. 

Mar. Why didn't you tell her what your aunt is like? 

Arch. Well, I don't know. Somehow, I didn't think, at 
first ; then I was so provoked I thought I wouki let her go cm 
thinking what she pleased and find out the difference for her- 
self. It will serve her right when she does. Dcm't you 
think so? 

Mar. Perhaps. But I don't think you have acted very 
wisely. You should have told her, for your aunt's sake, if ftir 
no other reason. 

Arch. Well, it can't be helped now, and I guest it will 
come out all right. Penelope is too sensible to care. {Enter 
Mrs. Bunn, l.) Ah, Mrs. Bunn, did you imd a room for 
Miss Shadrach? 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir; I put her in the best spare room. I 
thought mebbe you'd want her to have as good as there Is. 

Arch. Certainly I do. And have you made her com- 
fortable — given her something to eat, and so forth ? 

Mrs. B. She's all right, sir. I managed to. give hor all 
she asked for, though I must say 

Arch. Must say what? 

Mrs. B. That— well, that shei i»(easy to pkasa^ sir, audit's 
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a'fdeastfre to do for her. I iras looking for Mrs. Shillixigs- 
worth. Have you seen her? 

Arch. Not just lately. I am going to look far her. 

Mrs. B. I wanted to ask about the dinner. 

Arch. Oh, don't worry about dinner yet; we have got to 
have luncheon first (Mrs. Bunn is (ibout to exit l.) By the 
imy, Mrs. Bunn, Mr. Dill is going to stay and lunch with us, 
80 set an extra place. Thuo ext^ places ; there's Aunt Penel- 
ope. 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir. {Going.) 

Arch. And— oh, Mrs. Biuin I 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir. 

Arch; Be sure and set Mr. Dill next to Miss Shadrach. 

Mrs. B. Very well. TExitu 

Mar. How considerate of you. But perhaps the lady will 
object. 

Arch. Oh, no, she won't. Now, DJll, I am going out to 
look for my wife. Can you amuse yourself a few minutes ? 

Mar. (rising). Certainly. I'll walk out a few minutes or 
read the paper. Don't worry about me. 

Arch. All right. I won't be gone long. 

[Exit Archibald c. d. r. 

(Marcus takes paper from table r., unfolds it and begins to 
read as he shwfy saunters outQ, d. to l. Ht has bafelf 
disappeared when LucnxA enters r. She wears a hat and 
is somewhat flurried.) 

Luc I wonder where Archibald is. Dear me, I am 
askostied of myself, since I come to think it over and have time 
to consider. Perhaps his Aunt Penelope isn't so bad, after all.' 
Some old maids are real nice, they say, and, after all, she is 
Archibald's aunt and — well, I suppose mine, too. I ought to 
treat her decently, if nothing more. I don't see where they all 
are. (^Goes up and looks off c. to l.) Ah, there is Mr. Dill. 
I will ask him if he knows where Archibald is. {Calling.) 
&&. D31 ! Dear me, he's so absorbed in that pi^per. {Calls, 
louder than before. ) Mr. Dill / / 

Mar; (without). Yes. What is it? 

Life. Won't you come here a moment, please? 

Enter Marcus, c. d. l. 
Mar. Did you call me, Mrs. ShiUingsworth ? 
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Luc. Yes. I wanted to ask you if you know where Aidii- 
bald is. I cannot find him anywhere. 

Mar. Why, I believe he said something about going to 
look for you. 

Luc. Did he? In which direction ? 

Mar. {painting off r.). That way, toward the grove. 

Luc. Thank you. I'll go and see if I can find him. 
(Starts R., then pauses.) Oh, by the way, Mr. Dill, did you 
find our Aunt Penelope? 

Mar. No, I did not. She came alone, before I had a 
chance to meet her. 

Luc. Then you haven't seen her? 

Mar. No, not yet; but Archibald invited me to stay to 
luncheon and meet her. According to what he saya^ 
I have a great pleasure in store. He teUs me that she is 
charming. 

Luc. Really? Well, I am glad to hear it. No doubt we 
will soon have an opportunity to judge what his conception of 
*' charming " is. You know, I haven't seen her either. 

Mar. So I understood. 

Luc. Well, I will go and find Archibald and return just as 
soon as I can. No doubt Aunt Penelope will be down by that 
time. 

Mar. I dare say. {Exit Lucilla, r.) Well ! I wonder 
what has caused her to change her mind so suddenly. 

{ffe reads paper and is again going out c, when Penelope 
speaks loudly off l. He pauses and listens.) 

Pen. {without). Archibald! Archibald Shillingsworth I 
Where are you? 
Mar. I wonder who that is. 

Enter Penelope, l. Marcus retires in c. d. and watches 

her. She is attired as an old maidy with side curls ^ false 

fronts neck handkerchiefs etc., and speaks in a shrill voice 

with a quick, rasping manner. Occasionally she forgets 

her character for an instant, and then quickly resumes it. 

Pen. Land sakes I There ain't nobody here. It's a pretty 
way to welcome me. {Looks about and sees Marcus ; he at- 
tempts to slip away, but she goes up and detains Mm. As 
they talk, both come down.) See here, who be you — ^the hired 
man ? If you be, what you hanging 'round in here for ? Ain't 
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VOQ got no work to do ? Where's Mr. Shillingsworth, I'd like to 
Emm? 

Mar. {bewildered^. No, I am not — ^I don't know. 

Pen. Well, why don't you find out? I can't wait all day. 
It's time he was around, and his wife too, if he's got one. I 
don't know's he has. I never seen such a place, anyhow. 
Nobody seems to know an]rthing. I guess it's a good thing I 
come to take a hand and see to Slings. 

Mar. {aside). It must be a new housekeeper. 

Pen. Here I arrived 'most an hour ago and I ain't had a 
moathful to eat nor any attention paid to me. It's a pretty 
way to treat me, I must say. 

Mar. Are you the new housekeeper, madam ? 

Pen. Housekeeper ! I should hope not, though I must say 
they need one. /Uid I ain't ^< Madam," either, if you please. 
I'm Miss^ and always will be. I'd like to see myself marrying 
a man. I guess not I 

Mar. Oh, excuse me. I didn't know. 

Pen. WeU, you ain't to blame for what you don't know. 
I'll tell you now, before we go any further, that I am Miss 
Poidope Shadrach and Archied Shillingsworth's aunt on his 
mother's side, from Michigan, and come to live with him, and 
it's a good thing I have, i<x I can see plain enough how things 
are going here, and that's every which way. 

l^iR. {who has been overcome with surprise ^ now gasps out), 
D-do you mean to say that you are — you — you are Arcm- 
bald — ^Mr. Shillingsworth's Aunt Penelope — Shadrach f 

Pen. Of course I am, and why not? 

Mar. Why, he told me that you 

Pen. Well, that I what f 

Mar. Was — that is, he said — that you — ^were coming to- 
day. 

Pen. Well, and I have come, but they don't seem very glad 
to see me. Why ain't his wife here, and where is he ? I call 
it a nice way to treat his loving aunt, who has been good enough 
to come and hve with them and see to things, and show them 
bow to manage. 

{She is walking about ^ examining everything, looking out the 
different doors , etc) 

Mar. Yes, of course. It's very kind of you. 

Pen. Of course it is< I never think of myselCi I am out 
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who believes in sacrificing myself for others. I nieaa to take 
right hold here and run this house as it ought to be run. 

Mar. Y-yes, I see. If you will excuse me, I will go 
now. I — ^I may be able to find your nephew and send him to 
you. 

Pen. Well, I wish you would, and don't be too kmg abom 
h, either. 

Mar. N-no, madam — ^I mean Afsss — ^I won't. 

{^He exits hurriedfy, c. 4^ r. 

Pen. Oh, dear 1 I'll bet it's that Mr. Dill Archibald spoke 
^bout. What must he think of me? It's dreadful, I koov, 
but when I go into a thing I believe in carrying it through. I 
am sure he will excuse me, when it is all explained to> him 
later. (.S^ casually looks off r.) I declare, there comes — it 
must be Archibald's wife. It tf , I am sure. Now for it. 

(Penelope retires to back of stage and Lucilla does not see 
her cts she enters r.) 

Luc. I couldn't find Archibald anywhere. Dear me, iriiere 
could he have gone ? 

Pen. (coming down). Good-morning. Are you Mrs. Shil- 
lingswortn? 

Luc. (starting and looking at Penelope in surprise). Ya^ 
I am. Did you wish to see me? 

Pen. I did and I do. I've waited for you goodness knows 
bow long. I am your Aunt Penelope Shadrach. 

Luc. You ! You are Aunt — Penelope — Shadrach? 

Pen. Of course' I am. Didn't I just say I was ? (EMemd" 
ing her hand stiffly,) How do you do, my dear niece ? 

Luc. (taking her hand in a daned manner). How do-^yoo 
—do? 

Pen. You may kiss me, my dear. (Presents her cheeky 
which LuoLLA kisses coldly.) Land ! do you call that a kiss? 
It's more like rubtang my cheek against an iron lamppoet 
Where you been all this time? There wa'n't nobody to 
me, nor anytiiing. Didn't you know I was coming? 

Luc. N-not until — not quite so soon. You todc us 
what by surprise. 

Pen. It looks that way. I ain't had a thing to ^ nor 
anything else. That housekeeper of yours doesn't know her 
business, I can see that. It's a good thing I've come to take 
things out of her hands and run them as they ought to be nm. 
You iQ4 Avdubfdd can b« thankful I oould oomt to you jtiat 
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vhen yoa needed roe most, and show you how to keep house 
md be saving. I see plain enough that there ain't no head 
H>r tail to an]rthing here. I've come just in the nick of time. 
(LfUOLLA is about to speak.) There ! you needn't try to thank 
ne. I know you are grateful for the blessing of my presence, 
aid I promise never to leave you again. I see my duty, and 
wien I do, I ain't one to shirk it. 

Luc. {who is almost speechless with surprise and indigna- 
iiof, now speaks, falteringly). But, Aunt Penelope, you arc 
mi&aken ; things are not that way here. Mrs. Bunn is very 
capible and gives entire satisfaction. 

Pin. Don't talk to me I Don't you suppose I've got eyes 
and ears and common sense? Can't I tell just how this house 
18 rm, without being in it more than an hour, if I have that? 
X guess you can't tell me anything about it. If you want me 
to stty here, you will have to let me superintend things and 
save you from imancial ruin and matrimonial unhappiness. 

Luc But 

Pen. Now, don't try to tell me how glad you are, my dear 
Ludlla. I know all about it. I am going into the kitchen 
VCfWf and show that housekeeper of yours a few things about 
cooking. She's the most wasteful thing I ever saw. I will be 
back again soon, my dear. (Aside, as she exits l.) I guess 
I have given her enough for the first dose. 

Luc. {looking (rfter her a moment in dazed silence), 
O-o^h / So that is our Aunt Penelope Shadrach ! She is 
worse than her name — ^worse than I ever imagined she could 
be. But she needn't think I am going to be run over and 
bossed around like that. No, indeed 1 I'll show her. The 
idea of her coming here and putting herself ahead like that I 
Why, you would think she owned the whole place and every- 
body in it But what can I do ? I suppose we can't turn her 
out of doors, and — oh, dear, it's dreadful ! I can't stand it I 
I won't ! I'll find Archibald and tell him that he must choose 
between her and me. l£xits r., weeping. 

Enter c. d. r., Archibald and Marcus, talking excitedly. 
They come dawn, expostulating with each other. 



^leaking of 
and old and 



Mar. She's forty-eight if she's a minute, and I don't care 
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if she is your aunt, she isn't pretty and sweet and demure, ts 
you insist. I don't believe you have seen her at all. 

Arch. What ! Didn't I receive her ? Didn't I talk widi 
her, right here, just a few minutes ago? 

Mar. Then you must be color-blind and stone deaf and I 
don't know what all. Why, / saw her, too, and talked with 
her, and 

Arch. And you know more about it than I do, I suppose? 
Dill, you aren't safe to be at large. Your place is in a lunatic 
asylum. 

Mar. Oh, well, I'm not going to argue with you, but I 
don't see where the joke comes in. 

Arch. Joke? Come, come. Dill, don't pretend to be so 
innocent. If it's a joke, it is of your own making. We'll 
drop it until Aunt Penelope puts in an appearance and then 
see which is right. 

JSfUer Mrs. Bunn, l. 

Mar. All right, I'm agreed. But here's Mrs. Bunn. We 
might ask her. 

Arch. Yes, we will. Mrs. Bunn, you have seen Mias 
Shadrach, haven't you ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir, I have seen her. 

Arch. What do you think of her ? 

Mrs. 6. Think of her, sir? Why, I think she's a nice 
young lady. 

Mar. Voufig, did you say? 

Mrs. B. W-e-1-1, not so very / But she ain't so old, neither. 

Arch. I should say she wasn't. Now, Mrs. Bunn, you 
describe her to us. 

Mrs. B. I — ^I'd rather not, if you please, sir. 

Arch. Rather not ? The idea ! Just teU us what she looks 
like. Isn't she sweet and pretty ? 

Mrs. B. I should call her that, Mr. Shillingsworth. 

Arch. There, Dill, you see I 

Mar. But, Mrs. Bunn, hasn't she a sour, crabbed look, 
like an old maid ? 

Mrs. B. a — come to think of it, Mr. Dill, I think she has. 

Mar. There, Shillingsworth, you see ! 

Arch. Mrs. Bunn, how can you say such a thing ? You 
know better. Why, Aunt Penelope doesn't look a bit like an 
old maid. Does she? 

Mar. She does too, doesn't she? 
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Mrs. B. Well, I must say that you are both right. I have 
seeo her when she did, and I have seen her when she didn't. 
But if you'll excuse me, I mustn't stand here talking. I was 
loocing for Mrs. Shillingsworth, to ask her about the dinner, 
anc if she isn't here 

JjiCH. She isn't, and I don't know where she is. Mrs. 
Buna, I hope you are not losing your senses. 

Mrs. B. I hope not, thank you, sir. Perhaps if I can't 
find Mrs. Shillingsworth, Miss Shadrach will give me orders. 
That seems to be in her line. Excuse me, sir. I don't mean 
any disrespect. l£xit l. 

Mar. (laughing heartily). Well, is it decided ? 

Arch. It's decided that that woman is crazy or else I'm 
what you say — color-blind and everything else. (Looking r.) 
Ah, here comes Lucilla. 

Mar. I guess I would better leave you together. 

Arch. Very weU; but don't go too fer. We want to 
settle this question about Aunt Penelope. 

Mar. (who has gone up c). Oh, I won't be far off, never 
fear. [Exit c. d. l. 

Arch, (calling off vl.). Lucilla! 

Enter Lucilla, r. 

Luc. Ohy there you are. I have been looking everywhere 
for you. 

Kbcb, And I have been looking for you. Where have you 
been all this time? 

Luc. I came back, after a little while, resolved to do my 
duty and receive your Aunt Penelope cordially and make the 
best of it. 

Arch, (putting his arm about her). That's a dear, good, 
sensible Uttle woman. 

Luc. (weeping). But, oh, Archibald, I can't ! 

Arch, (drawing away from her). Can't ! What do you 
mean? 

Luc. Just that. I cannot stand it. She's perfectly awful I 

Arch. Why, have you seen her? 

Luc. Seen her ? I should say I had. Oh, Archibald, I 
can't live with her here I 

Arch. I'm sure I don't know what you mean by that. To 
my mind. Aunt Penelope is one of the mildest, sweetest young 
ladies I ever saw. She couldn't be disagreeable if she tried. 

Luc. Why, Archibald Shillingsworth I what are you talk- 
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ing about? I saw her here not ten mmutes ago, and ahe 
bc^sed and scolded and took on terribly. She said we didn't 
know how to run this house and it was her duty to stay here 
always and run it for us, and that Mrs. Bunn didn't know her 

business and must be discharged, and Oh, dear, I dcm't 

know what all ! But I — ^I can't stand it and I won't I So 
there 1 You may choose between her and me. 

Arch. Well, I must say I don't know what to make of it. 
You and Marcus Dill must have made up a plot to play a joke 
on me, or something. You seem to have the same opinion of 
Aunt Penelope that he has. Now, own up, dear, aren't you 
joking? 

Luc. I only wish I were. Goodness knows, I wooM'be 
glad to find it all a joke. But it isn't; it is the awful truth. 

Arch. Wait a minute. I am going to call Dill and see if 
we can't straighten this matter out 

(He goes to c. d. and calls " Dill ! " but getting no response^ 
goes out to L. LuciLLA goes up and looks (rfter him. Just 
thetij Penelope enters l.) 

Pen. Oh, there you are ! I've been looking for yoib I 
want to tell you that I can't do nothing with that housekeeper 
of yours. She refuses to obey my orders. 

Luc. {coming down). That is exactly what I wish ber to 
do. Mrs. Bunn takes her orders from me ! 

Pen. What's that ? Do you mean to say 

Luc. I mean to say, Miss Shadrach, that you are not avp* 
posed to take the affairs of this household into your hands jiut 
yet. I am still mistress here. 

Pen. And a pretty mistress you are, too. Mebby yoa 
don't appreciate what I am willing to do for you ? You dott't, 
I know you don't; but it ain't to be expected. Howeter, I 
shan't let it make a bit of difference. When I see my. duty 
plainly before me, I strive to do it in spite of all obstacles. 

Luc. You mistake your duty this time, madam. I will not 
argue with you, but I shall let my husband talk the matter o?er 
with you. I have nothing further to say at present. 

Pen. Oh, you haven't ? Very well, then I I'm wiUingr 

Enter Archibald and Marcus, c, just in tme to sa 

Penelope scUl majestically out l. 

Arch. W-why, who is that? 

Luc Who? As if you didn't know. 
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Mar. Yes; »if you didn't know. 

A&CH. But I don't know. I never saw that queer speci- 
men of femininity before in my life. 

Luc. Archibald Shillingsworth, what do you mean ? 

Mar. Yes, Archibald Shillingsworth, what do you mean? 

Arch. I mean that I want to know who that woman is 
who just sailed out of here. What was she saying to you^ 
LfUcilla? 

Lua No more than I was saying to her, you may be sure. 
I came right out and told her that she couldn't run this place 
quite yet. And she can't, not while I am here. 

Arch. Of course not. What right has she here, anyway? 

Lua That's what I should like to know. 

Arch. Why didn't you tiun her out? 

Luc. Why, I couldn't very well do that, could I ? You 
know 3^00 wouldn't like it if I did. If anybody turns her out, 
it must be you. 

Arch. Then I will. We don't want any crazy womoi 
around here. 

Mar. Oh, she isn't crazy, Shillingsworth. She's what you 
call demure and sweet and pretty and 

Arch. I ? See here, what are you talking about ? 

Mar. She's about eighteen, and all that a charming girl 
can or should be. Ha ! ha 1 ha I 

Arch. Dill, you are constantly giving further evidence of 
being a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. Lucilla, can you see 
any sense in what he says? 

Luc. I can't see any sense in what you say. You pretend 
you dcm't know your own aunt 

Arch. My what f 

Lua Your Aunt Penelope Shadrach, to be sure. I don't 
see what you mean by saymg that wasn't she who was just 
talking to me. 

AxB. What ! That woman? 

Luc. Why, of course. 

Mar. To be sure. 

Arch. Now you are both crazy. That wasn't my Aunt 
Penek^. I never saw that woman befcHre. 

Luc. Archibald ! 

Mar. (half aside). Poor fellow ! 

Arch. WeU, I have had enough of this. We will summon 
Aunt Penelope and let her decide the question. 

Mar. Yes, that's an excellent plan. 
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Luc. Why, yes ; that is the very thing to do. 

(Archibald rings bell.) 

Mar. I wonder we didn't think of it before. 

Arch. We can soon tell who is wrong and who is not 
Somebody is either crazy or trying to play a huge joke. We 
want to see who it is. (^Enter ^^. Bunn, l.) Mrs. Bunn, 
ask Miss Shadrach to come here at once, if she will be so 
kind. 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir. [Exit l. 

Luc. I don't see how you can call it a joke, Archibald. 
To me it looks very serious. 

Arch. Just don't let's say any more about it Wait a 
minute. 

{They stand in silence , luaiting. Finally Archibald gets 
nervous^ walks about ^ looks out c, then l., etc.) 

Luc. Oh, Archibald, do keep still. You make me nerv- 
ous. 

Arch. I wonder why she doesn't come. 

Luc. I am sure I don't know. 

Mar. She will be here when she does come. Give her 
time. 

Arch, {looking off i^. Ah, here she is. {Enter l., Penel- 
ope, attired as at firsts or in another becoming dress ^ ap- 
fearing as her natural self, Archibald takes her hand and 
leads her down c.) Allow me to present my aunt, Miss 
Penelope Shadrach. This, my dear aunt, is my wife; and 
this, my friend, Mr. Marcus DUl. 

(LuciLLA and Marcus are stricken dumb with amazement 
and simply stare at Penelope.) 

Pen. {in a very polite and refined manner), I am very glad to 
meet you, Lucilla, if I may call you that. {Kisses Lucilla, 
who submits in a bewildered manner,) And you also, Mr. Dill. 
{Bows to him,) 

Mar. I — I am happy t-to meet you. Miss S-Shad-rach. 

Luc. I — ^but I don't understand. You are not our Aunt 
Penelope. 

Pen. Oh, yes, I am, my dear. Why do you think I am 
not? 

Luc. Then who is that other woman? 
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Pen. What other woman ? 

Arch. Why, you see, Aunt Penelope, Lucilla and Mr. 
DQl here have gotten it into their heads that you are an old 
maid and cross and sour and everything like that. They in- 
sist that you were here talking to them, and that you were old 
and Qgly, with all the disagreeable manners possible. Did you 
ever hear such nonsense ? 

Iajc. Why, I saw her. 

Mar. And so did I. 

Arch. See ? They still hold to their delusion. 

Pen. It was no delusion ! 

Arch. What ! 

Luc. What do you mean ? 

Pen. (Jo Lucilla). Will you promise to forgive me, my 
dear, if I tell you? 

Luc. Forgive you f For what ? 

Pen. Do you promise? 

Luc. Y-yes, I promise. 

Pen. And you also, Mr. DiU ? 

Mar. Certainly. I will promise anything you like, if you 
wiD only solve this mystery. 

Pen. And how about you, Archibald? 

Arch. I don't know what you are talking about, but I am 
agreed. 

Pen. (suddenly assumes the attitude of the old maid and 
speaks in the tone which she had formerly used), I don't like 
^ way things are run in this house, and I'm going to take 
them into my own hands and run them as they ought to be 

run. It's my duty, and when I see my duty (She has 

been rattling this off, while the others look at her in complete 
amazement. Finally Archibald interrupts her by breaking 
into hearty laughter^ in which Marcus joins him, while 
Lucilla hovers between smiles and tears. To Lucilla.) 
Now do you understand who that other woman was, my dear ? 

Luc. You ! 

Pen. Yes, I. 

Luc. But why — ^why did you do it? 

Pen. To show you what you thought I was, what I might 
be, and what I am. Is it plain now ? 

Luc. (coolly), I think I understand. 

Pen. And remember, I have your forgiveness. 

Luc. Yes, that is true, you have. It serves me righti too. 
And did Archibald tell you what — what- 
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Pen. What you expected me to be? Yes, he did. Bat 
you aren't going to be angry with him, either ; are you ? 

Arch. Of course she isn't. The joke is on me as mudi is 
anybody. 

Mar. I think we ought to congratulate Miss Sbadrach oq 
her talent as an actress. 

Pen. And / ought to be grateful for such an ajqireciatiTe 
audience ; which I am, (She makes an elaborate hoWy while 
the others applaud.^ 

Enter Mrs. Bunn, u 

Mrs. B. Luncheon is served. 

Arch. Come ! Let us eat, drink and be merry. 

{Exit Mrs. Bunn, l., followed by the others ^ arm in 
laughing.) 



CURTAIN. 



HUSBANDS ON APPROVAL 

A Comedy in Three Acts 

By W. M. BlaU 
Six males, four females. CkMtumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors. 
Tltys a full evening. Nancy has a theory that a girl ought to know more 
abovt a man than is usual before she becomes engaged to him, so she in- 
▼ites foor of her admirers to spend a month as guests in her family. One 
becxMues engaged to her sister, another to the housemaid, and the third to 
her mother, but she manages to save the fourth. Refined Irish comedy 
nit Strongly recommended. Royalty for amateur performance, |io.oo 
nr one, I15.CX) for two performances. 

/ViTf , $0 cents 

CHARACTERS 

Nancy Gix>ynYL,juventU lead. 

Rita Glover, her sister ; ingdnue, 

Mrs. Glover, ker mother; about forty, 

Catherine, a handsome Irish girl of twenty ; maid. 

Hamilton Seaver, an aristocratic, self-satisfied and good4ooking 

man of twenty-one, 
Robert Devon, a good-looking, agreeable man of twenty-three. 
Col. Maynard Rowe, a soldierly man of indefinite age, 
Richard Fitzgerald, a handsome, rollicking^ careless Irishman. 

about twenty-five, 
Samuel Rutherford Glover, a boy of nineteen; college type, 
Kratz, a German mechanic, in wording clothes and with straggling 

chin beard 

A CASE FOR SHERLOCK HOLMES 

A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 

Ten female cbaracters. Costumes modem; scene, an easy interior. 
Plays one and a half honrs* Eugenia Michalford plans to have her 
hndfismaida.' s«pper at her aunt's, who is the keeper of a lighthouse away 
off on a remote island. The merry party run into exciting times pro- 
lided by Jerry Hautch, a fugitive from justice, who is thought to have 
taken refiige on the island. Helen Pinckley, a bom detective, under- 
takes his capture and detects almost everything except the criminaL 
Bright, breezy and amusing ; recommended for schools. 

Price. 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

Eugenia Michalford, the bride, 
Wilifrbd Sherman, the maid of honor. 
Olive Lovering 
Helen Pinckley 

Julia Marden I aw//^c«#/,.v/» 

feoTH WiNSHiP ^ bridesmaids. 

Estellr Freeman 

Margaret Mallory 

Cyrbnb Whitcomb, Eugenia's auni. 

Lavinia, sixteen years out. 



COLLEGE DAYS 

A College Comedy in Three Acts 
By George M, Rosener 

Ten malet, four females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two inlerioft 
and an exterior. Plays two hours. Quincy Jordan, the son of a tyrannical 
farmer, wins a scholarship offered by a prominent newspaper and throws 
off the paternal yoke. At Westward College, which he has chosen b^ 
cause the girl he loves is there, he is at first disadvantaged by his drcnm- 
stances, but he soon makes good both with head and fists and not onfy 
defeats the plot for his down^ that his rivals lay for him, bnt comes out 
a victor in college, wins the girl he loves, and carries all before him. A 
fine piece with many fine parts ; strongly recommended. Lots of comedy. 
Professional rights reserved. 

JYice, 25 cenis 

CHARACTERS 

epiNCT Jordan, afantur. 
uiNCY, Jr., his son. 
Squire Drake, a rich farmer. 

{EROME, his son. 
Jncle Hez, a town characien 
Poor House Onnie, another. 
Paul Prye, the bully. 
Professor Rex, a teacher. 
Hal Dexter, a student. 
Harry C. Graham, a politician. 
Jim Brady, a reporter. 
JERSEY, Quincy JordatCs wife. 
Violet, Squire brake's daughter. 
Aunt Sally, a town character. 

Any number of students. 
SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Exterior of Quincy Jordan's farm, near die smnmef 
school of Westward College. 

Act II.— Exterior of Westward College. The home of Pro fe s s or 
Rex. 

Act III. — Quincy, Jr.'s, law office out West four years later. 

THE COLLEGE POLITICIAN 

A Collie Farce Comedy in Three Acts 
By H. W. Weis and D. T. Howard 

^ Sixteen males, five females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, three inte- 
riors. Plavs two hours. Ted Kingsley, an outsider, applies the politicil 
methods of the outside world to the problem of winning the election for 
football manager in his college and, after an exciting campaign in whidi 
he shows great ability in this line and sets the college on end, he wins the 
office and the sister of his rival at one blow. An exciting play, with the 
tme college atmosphere. Lots of good parts; notdifficiut; well 
mended. IVice^ /j cents 



A FOUL TIP 

A Comedy Dnuna in Three Acts 

By Charles S. Alien 

Seven nudes, three females. Costumes, modern \ scenery, one exterior 
scene, not changed. Plays two hours. The safe at Irving's fiictory is 
fobbed and three persons are under suspicion, which finally settles most 
strongly on Verne Gale, the hero, who, to protect Hal Inring, old Irving's 
son, whom his sister Nellie loves and whom he believes to be the real cul- 
prit, keeps his mouth shut save for protesting his own innocence. 
«< Uncle " Tim Purdy is byal to him and, with the aid of Pete Adams, the 
colored pitcher of the Westvale nine, finally discovers the real culprit A 
strong piay with unusual strength and variety of character and abundance 
of humorous lines and incidents. Very highly recommended. 

Price, 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

Tim VxSKSfi, poUmasier, chief of police and storekeeper at IVesivaU, 

Hiram Rowell, the village expressman. 

OuvBR Irving, manufacturer. 

Harold Irving, his son. 

Verne Gale, manager of the Westvale nine. 

Pollard, Irving shookheeper. 

Pete Adams, colored pitcher on the Westvale nine. 

Almira Purdy, Tims wife. 

Mabel Remington, Irvmgs stenographer. 

Nellie Gale, Verne" s sister. 

Members of the ball team, villagers, etc* 

DADDY 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By IMli Huger Smith 

Foot males, four females. Costumes, modem; two easy interiors. 
Flays an hour and a half. Mr. Brown exhausts all the resources ol 
science, including smallpox and diphtheria signs, in an endeavor to keep 
away the admirers of his daughter whom he wishes to keep at home. He 
finally asks Dr. Chester, who is privately in love with her, to help him to 
dissuade her from becoming a trained nurse. The doctor does so t^ 
marrying her himself. Very clever and amusing ; full of wit and of hi^ 
tone. Strongly recommended. 

I^ice, 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

Mr. Wrexson Browh, just like his fellow men. 

Teddy Brown, his son, pursuing football at college. 

Paul Chester, a young doctor. 

Thompson, the Browns* butler. 

Mrs. Wrexson 'BKOvm, just like her fellow Tvomen. 

Nellie Brown, her daughter, a debutante. 

Mrs. Chester, Mr. Brown* s sister, pursuing ill-health at home. 

Jane, the Browns* cook. 
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TEAM-WORK 

A Collq;e Comedy in Tliree Acts 
By H.Q. Galhipe and CharUs GoU 



Ten malet, five females. Costumes, modem; scenery, two inteiiaii, 
Plays two hours and a quarter. The college course of Bob, the wtimfay 
of the football team, is threatened by his Other's ruin, due to the sdmn- 
ing of the uncle and patron of Humphrey, a classmate. Humphrey places 
his own standing in jeopardy to save his chum and finally saves tne situ- 
ation. This IS the backbone of a strong play with Tcry strong and -varioos 
incidental interests and lots of first dan comedy. Good tXaosffbattt kli 
of humor, strong characters; can be highly recommended. 

JVice, 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

Stewart Almt, «• Toot^ a member of ••Paini and Powder,** m 

dramatic ebib, 
William Jbfperson Jordan, ••Shine,'* the playwright, mew^ber ef 

• 'Paint and Pmder, * * 
Bob Richards, captain of the football team, host at Eoresi Lot^. 
H. Gardner Humphrey, /f^/lJ^a^ mawaFtfr. 
Frank Bell, electrician for ''Paint ana Powder,' 
Bill Black, 
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stage hands for "Paint and Powder.** 



Jj^CK Brown, 

Tom White, 

Sam Green, 

Messenger Boy. 

Dorothy Spragub, ] 

Edith Richards, Bob's sister, V Students at yachson Cdllegie. 

Ruth Sargent, ) 

Mrs. Hodgkins, Bob's aunt, the chaperon. 

Amy Sinclair Grandey, a Radcliffe student, Edith' s friend. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Dining-room at Forest Lodge, morning. 
Act II. — Same as Act I. Evening of the following day. 
Act III. — Stage of the college gymnasium, on the aftemooB 
preceding the performance of the Paint and Powder play* 

THE CRIBBER 

A College Comedy in Three Acts 
By W. P Mcintosh 

Six males, five females. Costumes, modem; scenery, three easy in- 
tenors. Plays an hour and a half. A student finds an examination paper 
that a professor has mislaid and hides it for temporary safety in another 
student's desk, where it is found in a search for a lady's letter by a jealous 
rival. The case looks black against a very popular man for a whUe, but 
is finally cleared up. CWducational piece, with good atmosphere and 
lots of incidentil fiin. \ 

i^/, IS cents 



New Plays 



THE SISTERHOOD OF BRIDGET 

A Farce in Three Acts 

By Robert Ehoin Ford 

Seren males, six females. Costumes modern ; scenery, easy interiors. 
Flays . two hoars. An easy, efiiectiye and venr hnmoroos piece turning 
upon the always interesting serrant-girl question. A Tery unasnal num- 
ber of comedy parts; all £e parts good. Easy to get up and well reo* 
ommmdfd. 

Price ^ 2$ cents 

CHARACTERS 

BvirARD Mason»4 wealthy stoch' Mrs. Mason^ secUBst and en» 

broker. thete. 

Lord Curton, in search of a Eleanor Mason^ her dangh^ 

w^e with money* ter. 

Ward Leighton, Uentenant of Bridget, the cook. 

the 176th Regiment. Josib Riley, ) , . . 

VLmiAK^HiME, driver of a milk' Emma Hone, | ^*'^'^''''^' 

cart. Mary Macrae, Jimmfs sister. 

flMMT Macrab» pi^ at Mr. Timothy Roukb, house painter. 

MasoK^s. William, butler at Mr. Mason^s. 

THE ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN 

£y M. N. Beebe 

Twchre males. Costumes modem ; scenery unnecessary. Flays fifteen 
wlnwtes. An up-to-date and popular entertainment for boys in one scene, 
woBtt to ^ease both the boys and the audience. Characters : Football Boy, 
Baseball Boy, Tennis Boy, Office Boy, Messenger Boy, Country Boy, 
ChiafSf Boy, Jewish Boy, Irish Boy, Indian Boy, Negro Boy and Trainei; 

Price f IS cents 

TAKING THE THIRD DEGREE 
IN THE GRANGE 

By A. C. Danieb 

Serenteen males. Costumes eccentric ; scenery unnecessary. Plays ten 
minutes. A burlesque initiation in one act, especially adapted for a Grange 
entertainment Very simple, very clean and wholly lacking in horse-pliqf 
lad acrobatics. Well suited for its purpose. 

Plaice t IS cenist 



A REGULAR SCREAM 

A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 

Eleven males. Costumes, modem; scenery, an interior. Flays an 
hoar and a quarter. The heir to the throne of Verengetz, Prince Cyril, 
comes to Harvard incognito, and while he is being initiated into a secret 
society at the bungalow of Myles Winslow, Myles's father, who disap> 

J>roves of secret societies, unexpectedly turns up. The Prince is mistaken 
or a servant and everything is bacUy mixed until political troubles at 
home oblige him to reveal his rank and explanations ensue. Colored 
comedy character. One of the best plays for all male characters that we 
have ever announced. Very strongly recommended. 

/ViV^, 2$ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Prince Cyril, of Verenggtz, Harvard freskman Jbunm as CyrQ. 

Romaine 
Carlos Romaine, his cousin. 

Lieutenant Boranze, of the Royal Army of VtrttigitM. 
Hon. John Winslow. 
Myles Standish Winslow, his son. 
Benjamin Franklin Winslow. his nephiw, 
Horace Webber ) Harvard sophomares 
Arthur Loveland V and m^mders 

Richard Mason ) of the G, R. E. 
Austin Beaufort. 
Silas Brown, colored. 



THE KING PIN 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Carl Z. Oswald 

Eight males, four females. Costumes, modem \ scenery, two interiors. 
Plays two hours. Tom Ward, the editor of the Ast^ loves Ruth Cameron* 
the banker's daughter, but is hated by her fiather for his attacks on his 
political deals. {^Cameron, for revenge, is about to foreclose on the 
mortgage on the Post when Tom causes a run on his bank. For the sake 
of Ruth Tom saves the bank and the man who tried to ruin him. Strong 
play of modem business. 

Price ^ 75 cents 

CHARACTERS 

Tom ^kkd, editor of the •• Daily John Connors, a politician. 

Post:' Thomas, the butler. 

CvKUsCAHEKOtt, president of the Ruth Cameron, daughter of 

Central National Bank. Cyrus. 

Jim Fredericks, reporter for the Betty Ward, Tom's sister. 

irll«^!fn * .,<*»^., X r- Mabel Carothers, I -^^^Jl ^ 

Fred Harwood, a politician. 



THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND 

A Play in Four Acts 
By Charles Frederic Nirdlinger 

Eleren male, eight female characters, and supers. Costumet, early 
Amencan. Scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. This charm- 
ing comedy, well remembered for the delightful performance of its leading 
part -by Elsie Ferguson, is peculiarly well suited for school performance 
since its witty lines and lively incidents relate a story of American history 
and involve the personalities of Aaron Burr, James Madison, Alexander 
Hamilton and the charming Dolly Madison. For this reason and for its 
dramatic interest and (value it is strongly recommended. Amateurs may 
produce it on payment of a royalty of I25.00. 

Price^ JO cents 

CHARACTERS 



^BMAsnaoH.Ocmgreunumfroai y^0vMa;cfl0nBair<U8eerffUwff<if9iaUiKk 

Thomaa Jtffermmi » eaMneL 
▲aboh Bubb, amator from Mew York; aftonoarda FlM^iVwIdinl of the 

United BUttet, 
BoHZJEM PnrcKirBY, the PreeidenttSeeretary, 
Bib Amthont Hkhbt, BriiUh MbUtter at muhtngton. 
Bam GABI1O8 Mabtinxz, Mabquib D'Ybujo, /Sfpantth JUnttkr at Wath' 

inoton, 
Hthbxkb Van Bbbokxl, MlnUterfrom the Kefhertandi, 
LouiB AvoKK PiCHON, Chorg^ dPAJFcOrea for Franoe, 
jBinniras, tervanl at DoUy 7bd(F§: later at Madiaonfa, 
DmYAUJLtMaior^Domoat WaUeMcnue, 
ThmCook. 



Dolly Todd, a/lenoard» Mr$. Jomm* Madlmm. 

Basjlt McKxajs, aftenvarda Marehikmeaa If Trtffo. 

Mbb. Bpabjujb. 

BoPHiAQPAMKLa, her dauohter;<3i/terwarda Madame IHektn. 

Ladt Mxbbt. 

Thx Honobablb Bha Fbbbab, Lady Marrj^a alater, 

Tbou Van Bbbckbl. 

I tuiiB T BB Fbom Busbia and ") 

OouiTTBaB Dashkofv V SUentJ^^m^nln Act IXL 

MiMisTBB From Tubkby ) 

Olotxldb, puM at Dotty TbddPa. 

FooTMBK, Vaiatb, Sbbvakts, Sra 



THE ARRIVAL OF KITTY 

A Farce in Three Acts 
By Norman Lee Swartaui 



Five male, four female characters. Costumes, modem ; scenerv> 
interior. Flays a full evening, A piece in the « Charley's Aunt " c 



one 
class. 
Bobbie Baxter, pursuing his little love-affiur with Jane against the opposi- 
tion of her uncle, William Wnkler, has occasion to dSguise himself in 
female costume, and is taken for Kitty, an actress and close friend of 
Winkler, to the vast confusion of everything and everybody. Very funny 
and strongly recommended. Has been played professionally over two 
thousand times and may be produced by amateurs for a ro]ralty of i|io.oa 

Price, ^o cents 

CHARACTERS 
William Winkler. Ting, a bell-boy. 

Aunt Janb, his sister, Sam, a colored porter. 

Jane, his niece, Kitty, an actress, 

Bobbie Baxter. Suzettb, Aunt Janets maid. 

Benjamin More. 
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New Plays 
ONE OF THE EIGHT 

A College Comedy in Four Acts 

By NormdM La Saarii&i 

Ten males, four females. Costumes modern; scenery, two easf in- 
teriors. Plays a full evening. A first-class piece for college production by 
the author of '* Half-Back Sandy," the story turning upon the event of the 
annual boat-race. All parts good; strongly reoommeoded. Ctm be 
played only by payment of a royalty of i^iaoo to tbe antboi. 

J^Hce, 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

HBi.aT Brooks. '* Molub ** Ruhskoo!* s fittkmmm. 

Mr. Brooks, his father* Bill Carter. 

Lord Chillingworth. Professor Dixon. 

Peter, his valet* Mrs. Brooks, Hewrfs 

Guy Marks, I. D. Helen Baldwin. 

Caleb Weston. Bab. 

Ned Andrews. Amy, the Frefknev^t 

SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 

Act I. — Parlor in Henry V home at Redville^ on New Yetf\ 
flight. 

Act II. — Cariosity room m Delta Sigrot Pnttemity Houae. A 
morning in June. 

Act III. — Same as Act II. Afternoon. 

Act IV.^-Same at Act II. Evening. 



THE POETff CLUB 

Bj M. N. Beehe 

Eleven male characters. One act. Scenenr unimportant; 
modem. Plays thirty-five minutes. A capital farce for hoj^ easy 
effective. Characters include an Irishman, a Swede, a pugihst, a trani^ 
a negro, a farmer and a •< willy-boy.'' Strongly recommanded. 

/V/V^, /f cents 



. 
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Ct)e S^illiam Wwctm <[^ttion 

f^mt, 1 5 Cent jet 4Sac|^ 






A^ ¥An I in? IT Comedj in Fire Acts. Thirteen malei, four 
Ma EW idma II feniAlet. Oottunes, piotnreeque ; aeenery, t»- 
Iltdi Plftys a fnll erening. 

CAMIT T J^ Dram* in Fire Aoti. Nine nuJei, fire fenuilea. Ooa- 
l ^lHMw tomet, modem ; toeneryt varied. Playea full eTenlog. 

IMIIAIIAV ^^7 ^ ^^® ^^^' Thirteen malee, three females. 
UlUVfliiiA Soenery Tarled ; costumes, Greek. Plays a full erenlng. 

If AffT ^TIIAfiT Tragedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four fe- 
nitlM iJlUAAl males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period ; scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full erening. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE SS'.^?.!?JV:i^2: SSISSS) 

pioturesque ; scenery Tarled: Plays a full evening. 

DimPI IFIl ^^y ^° ^^® Acts. Fifteen males, two females. Been* 
l^lVlUfl^u^U «ry elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
•rening. 

THP DIVAI ^ Comedy in Fire Acts. Nine males. Are females. 
MUi4 All iUrftJ Scenery Tarled; costumes of the period. Plays a 
full erening. 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQDEK ^SS^L^ ^VZL^^ioJ^ 

rled ; costumes of the period. Plays a full erening. 

TWaFTH NI6HT; OR. WHAT TOD WILL 'j^^ ^ 



three females. Costumes, picturesque ; scenery, rarled. Plays a 
fall erening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

l^alttv 1^. T5abn & ConqKittf 

Vo. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Masaaclmsetts 
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A Rural Play in Four Acts 
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Flarm Folks 



Farm Folks 



CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Philip Burleigh From New York. 

Dave Weston A young farmer, 

Amos Goodwin . . . Owner of Silverbrook Farm, 

•BijahFinn A Jack'of -all-trades , 

Thompson . . . • Servant at the Burleigh residence. 

Flora Goodwin *^ Only a country girl,** 

Mrs. Burleigh Philip's mother, 

Grace Burleigh His sister, 

Sarah Goodwin Wife of Amos, 

Mrs. Peasley . . . Who never has a minute to spare, 
DeuaSlocum Hired girl at the farm. 



ARGUMENT 



Flora Goodwin, a fanner's daughter, is engaged to Philip 
Burleigh, a young New Yorker. Philip's mother wants him 
to roarry a society woman, and by falsehoods makes Flora 
believe Philip does not love her. Dave Weston, who wants 
Flora himself, helps the deception by intercepting a letter 
from Philip to Flora. She agrees to roarry Dave, but on 
the eve of their marriage Dave confesses, Philip learns the 
truth, and he and Flora are reunited. 



SYNOPSIS 



Act I. — The jrard at Silverbrook Farm, on an afternoon in 

August. 
Act II. — Same as Act I, three days later. 
Act III. — At the Burleigh residence. New York City. One 

month has elapsed. 
Act IV. — Back at the farm, a few days afterward. 

Time of Playing : — Two hours and a half. 
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COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Philip Burleigh. A handsome, polished New York busi- 
ness man, about twenty-five or thirty years old. He is 
cultured and "stylish," without affectation or ix)m- 
posity ; of a frank and friendly disposition. In Act I 
he wears a handsome summer suit appropriate for 
traveling, with straw hat. Act III, evening dress. 
Act IV, dark suit, Derby hat, which he carries and 
lays aside as he enters. 

Dave Weston. A good-looking, sturdy and manly young 
farmer, of the rugged and wholesome type. He wears 
in Acts I and II a plain but neat summer suit, with 
soft or straw hat. Act IV, the same, or similar attire. 

Amos Goodwin. Typical farmer, but not of the "hay- 
seed ** type ; rather, a p-osperous and intelligent country- 
roan, about sixty years of age. In Acts I and II he 
wears his working clothes, which, however, are not 
untidy; large straw hat. Act IV, plain suit, neat, 
and a bit more dressy. 

'BijAH Finn. If convenient, he should be a long, "lanky " 
individual, rather "green," though shrewd and by no 
means a bumpkin. In Acts I and II he wears baggy 
trousers, or overalls, with colored shirt; vest, but no 
coat; tattered straw hat. He carries a small satchel 
containing his working tools. In Act III he is dressed 
in his new " best suit," which looks cheap and countri- 
fied. In Act IV he shows an attempt at "city style," 
with a cheap fancy suit, gay vest, flaring necktie, etc. 

Thompson. Livery, or dress-suit, appropriate to the butler 
in a fashionable city residence. He is very stiff and 
pompous, generally looking straight ahead, and never 
deigning to smile. 

Flora Goodwin. A pretty, demure country girl, eighteen 
to twenty-two years old. She shows gentility and re- 
finement, though she is inclined to shyness. She wears 
in Acts I and II pretty and becoming but modest sum- 
mer dresses. Act IV, dress of some dark materia], the 
waist of which she changes for one more elegant, 
though it is not elaborate. 

Mrs. Burleigh. A handsome, dignified and haughty 
woman of fifty or sixty. Tall, stately, with gray hair, 
but a comparatively young face. In Act II she is at- 
tired in an elegant summer gown, appropriate to out- 



COSTUMES AND CEABACTEBI8T1C8 

door wear, with bat, parasol and a lorgnette. Act III| 
very elaborate evening gown, with jewels. 

Gracb Burleigh. Typi(»l city girl of beauty and culture, 
but inclined to be a bit *' free and easy " when oppor* 
tunity offers. Evidently reared in pride, but of a 
gentle Datore which reflects more of her brother's kind- 
heartedness and sincerity than of her mother's haughti- 
ness. Her costume in Act II is a fancy summer dress, 
with large hat, etc., all rich and in excellent taste. 
Act III, pretty house dress, which she changes to an 
elegant evening gown. Act IV, traveling outfit. 

Sarah Goodwin. A plain farmo^s wife, about fifty, 
motherly and sjrmpathetic ; hair combed straight back, 
done up in knot behind. Neat dresses, appropriate to 
the occasion. 

Mrs. Peaslev. A nervous, fussy little woman of the typical 
"country gossip " tjrpe ; forty to fifty years of age. In 
Acts I and II she wears a calico dress, with sunbonnet 
or small hat. Act IV, neat calico or gingham dress, 
with white apron. 

Delia Slocum. The typical country " hired girl." Acts I 
and II, calico dress, with apron ; not too neat. Hair 
somewhat awry, though she should not be exactly 
"slouchy." A bit cranky at times, but good-natured 
and likeable withal. Her get-up in Act III should be 
a bit grotesque, but not overdone. Act IV, plain 
house dress, with white apron. She is to be as funny as 
possible, without becoming a caricature. 



PROPERTIES 

Act I. — !Pan, containing potatoes ; paring knife. Glass of 
water. Small parcel. Slip of paper. Hand-bag or 
dness-suit case. Camp-stool, sketching or painting ma- 
terials. 

Act ll. — Knitting or sewing work. Sealed, stamped and 
addressed envelope. Glass of water. Letter, stamped 
and addressed, the envelope torn open. Letter, same 
as in Act I. 

Act III. — Book. Satchel, bundle, etc. Small kit of pocket 
tools. 

Act IV. — Cabinet organ off stage. Cook-book. Waist to 
Flora's " going-away " dress. Sewing materials. Flour. 
Letter, same as in Acts I and II. Traveling bags. 
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SCENE PLOTS 

Acts I and II 



FARM. LANOSCAPe DROP 



FCf^CS 



n. 



IY/Af6S / /B£NCH 




Scene. — Yard at Silverbrook Farm. Landscape drop. 
House, with porch, l. Fence along back, with gate c 
Wooden bench down r. 



Act ni 
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DROP 
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Scene. — Parlor at Burleigh's house, New York. Wide 
door with portieres, c. Doors r. and l. Mantel, up r., 
with clock. Table and chairs r. c. Sofa and small chair 
or tabouret l. Chairs near door c. Other furnishings as 
desired. 
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Act IV 
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trmoow 
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DOOft 



Q 

r\ TABU & CMAtR3 




Scene. — Sitting-room at Silverbrook Farm. Doors R. 
and L., and door in flat, l. Window in flat, r. Table and 
chairs r. and chair and sofa l. Tall clock up R. Other 
furnishings as desired. 



Farm Folks 



ACT I 



SCENE.— 7%^ yard at Silverbrook Farm. House, with 
porch L. ; fence along back, with gate c ; farm back- 
ing. Tliere is a wooden bench down r., and the usual 
surroundings of a prosperous farm, JDiscover Deha 
Slocum, with pan, peeling potatoes, seated on steps of 
porch. As the curtain rises, 'Bijah Finn is heard 
whistling off r. ; Delia sets down pan, rises and goes 
to gate, looks off to r., and after a slight pause hur- 
riedly goes back to porch and resumes her task, 'Bijah 
comes slowly in from r., beyond fence, still whistling, 
cU first not noticing Delia. Jfe passes gate, pauses, 
looks about, and sees her. She does not look up until 
cfter he speaks. 

'Bijah. Why, Delia, that you ? I didn't see f, just at 
fust. 

{Goes bcuk and stands leaning over fence, L. c, looking 

earnestly at her.) 

Delia. My name's Miss Slocum, Mr. Finn. Please call 

me by it. 
'Bijah. Sho ! Wal, now, I thought it was Delia. 
Dsua. So it is, but it's " Miss " t' you, f r yet a while. I 

don't call you by y'r first name, do I? 
'Bijah. No, but 'tain't my fault. Wish y' would. {Pause, 

during which she works busily, ignoring him, while he 

regards her with a good-natured, rcUher affectionate, 

expression.") What y' doin', Dc — Miss Slocum? 
Delia. Can't you see? 

'Bijah. Looks some like you was apeelin' somethin'. 
Delia. Land, ain't you brilliant? Wonder 'f you can tell 

what. {Rises, goes and shows him the potatoes.) What 

do they look like — squashes 'r turnips ? 
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'BijAH. Why, — er — they look some like p'taters, seems t' 
me. ly know's Td call 'em either squashes 'r turnips. 

Dblia. Well, that's jest what they are — p'tatoes — and Tm 
peelin* 'em for supper. {She has resumed her seaL") 
Takes an awful lot, too, they're such eaters, 'n' always 
want a meat supper, even in the summer time. I de- 
clare, y' might's well be a black slave, 'n' done with it, 
as hired girl on a farm. 

'BijAH. S'pose 'tis a kind of a hard job. Why don't y* git 
married, — m'm — Miss Slocum? 

Deua. Yes, — 'n' do jest as much work only not get any 
pay for it. No, thank y', Mr. Finn, I'll work for 
wages, if I've got t' work. Where you started for? 

'BijAH. Up t* Perkinses', t' fix their stoop. So y' ain't 
got no idee o' gitt'n' married. Miss — a— Slocum ? 

Delia. No, I ain't; 'n' if I had, it wouldn't be no Jack- 
of-all-trades. 

'BijAH. Sho ! y' don't say ? Meanin' me, I s'pose? Wal, 
they can't say 't I ain't master o' none. I cal'late what- 
ever I do, 's done right. B'sides, 'f I do say it m'self, 
when y' come right down to it, y' might do wuss. I've 
enough in the bank t' buy an umbreller when that rainy 
day comes 't they tell about. *Tany rate, I d' know's 
I've perposed yet. 

Delia. Land ! I didn't say 't you had, 'n' it wouldn't do 
you any good if y' did. I guess you ain't the only man 
in th* world. 

'BijAH. Guess I ain't. 'F I was, I'd have a cinch. Wal, 
guess I'll be gitt'n' along. (JStarts l., but looks baek, 
off R.) Here comes Mis' Peasley, like all p'sessed. 

Delia (rising), H'm ! I'll go in the house. If she gets 
started once, they's no saying when she'll stop. 

{About to go in house when Mrs. Peasley hurries in R., 

down through gate J) 

Mrs. Peasley. Good-afternoon, Delia. (Delia is corn- 
felled to pause and comes back to edge of porch,) Mis' 
Goodwin t' home? 

Delia. Yes. I'll go 'n' call her. (Starts,) 

Mrs. p. I wish y' would. I want t' see her, but I ain't 
got a minute t' spare. And, Delia 

Deua. WcU? 
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Mits. P. I wonder if it 'd be too much trouble for you t* 

give me a drink of water. Tm so dry. 
Deua. Why, no, of course not. I'll get you some. 

(^Exit to house J) 

'BijAH. How d* do, Mis' Peasley ? 

Mrs. p. {sitting on edge of porch^ fanning herself with her 

sunbonnet or apron). Why, how d' do, Mr. Finn? 

Awful warm, ain't it? 
'BijAU. Wal, 'tain't much like it was last Christmas. Suits 

me, though. I like hot weather, 'n' Td worry a good 

deal more 'f they said wicked folks had t' go to a cold 

place, rd ruther fry than freeze. 
Mrs. p. Land, what talk ! I guess you won't have no 

choice. {Glances into house,) Contrary 's ever? 

'BiJAH. Who? 

Mrs. p. I guess you know who I mean. Deb'a Slocuro, 
of course. Everybuddy knows you've be'n shinin' up 
to her f 'r the last five 'r six years. Dretful hang-oC5sh, 
ain't she? 

'BijAH. Wal, what's wuth havin' 's wuth wait'n' for, 'n', 
t' tell the truth, I ain't never come to the p'int yet, so 
they's no sayin'. As f 'r shinin' up to 'er, I'll admit 
they's be'n a few sparks, but I d' know's I'd 'xactly 
call it a shine. Here she comes. 

{Enter Delia with a glass of water,) 

Dklia. Here it is. Mis' Peasley. 

Mrs. p. {taking the glass). Thanks, Delia. {Drinks.) 

Delia. Have some, Mr. Finn ? 

'BijAH. No, thanks, I ain't thirsty. Jest had a drink out 
o' Bennett's pump. 

Mrs. p. {giving Delia the glass^just as Sarah Goodwin 
enters from house ^ down to l. c). Oh, good -after- 
noon, Mis' Goodwin. I jest stopped t' see 'f I could 
get your receipt for riz biscuit. Of course, I know how, 
but they ain't nothin' like yours — the kind you had 
that time they had the church sociable at your house. 
They was the best I ever eat. 

Sarah. Why, certainly, Mrs. Peasley. If you'll wait, I'll 
write it down. 

fJ>ViMLgoes into the house. 'Bijah still by fence,) 
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Mrs. p. Thanks. I'll appreciate it, Mis' Goodwin. Y' 
see, my summer boarders arrived last night, 'n' I want 
t' make some for supper. 

Sarah. Did they ? I thought they wasn't coming till next 
week? 

Mrs. p. So did I, but they took a sudden fit 'n' come right 
in on me. I was terribly upset, they're sech dreS'ul 
stylish folks. But I'll have t' be goin'. (JStaris upc) 
I'm goin' to the store to order some things, 'n' 1 ain't 
got a minute t' spare. Anything I can do for y' down 
't the village. Mis' Goodwin ? 

Sarah. No, thank you, Mrs. Peasley. Can't you wait for 
that receipt ? 

Mrs. p. I'll stop on my way back. I've got t' hurry like 
anything. I never was so rushed. {JJp to gate^ but 
pauses and comes pari way hack.) Yes, they're awful 
stylish. I s'pose you know who 'tis? 

Sarah. Why, no, I don't. I haven't heard. 

'BijAH. Neither 've I, Mis' Peasley. Who be they? 

Mrs. p. Why, it's Mis' Burleigh 'n' her daughter, from 
New York, the mother 'n' sister of that Mr. Burleigh 't 
was here last summer 'n' paid so much attention t' your 
Flora, Mis' Goodwin. 

Sarah. You don't say ? I wonder whatever brings them 
here. 

Mrs. p. M'm — ^wal, I couldn't say, but I kind o' s'mise 
— I d' know's I'd ought t' say, Mis' Goodwin. I'm 
afeared you might be offended. 

Sarah. Why, I don't know what you mean. 

'Bijah. Might's well out with it. Mis' Peasley. A hint's 
wuss 'n the plain facts, sometimes. 

Mrs. p. I don't know as it is a fact, but — ^wal, I've heard 
some folks say that he hadn't ought t' pay her s' much 
attention unless he meant something by it. Seems t' 
me mebbe he does, 'n' his folks have come here t' kind 
o' look your Flora over, 'n' see what they think of her. 

Sarah. Oh I I hardly think that. 

Mrs. p. Wal, I d' know. That's just my idee. But I 
must go. Here I stand, talkin', when I ain't got a 
minute t' spare. {About to go, but again pausa^) 
They certainly are stylish, though. What d' you 
think? They took on something terrible b'cause I 
couldn't give 'em a «< sweet of rooms," as thejr call it, 
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with a <<bath attached/' whatever that is. 'N' the 
things they want fixed up t' eat, 'n' the style they put 
on, is the worst I ever see. But, then, I s'pose they're 
awful rich. 

'BijAH. Millionaires, ain't they ? 

Mas. P. That's what I've heard. But I must say, that 
young Mr. Burleigh never acted that way. He used t' 
make himself real common. 

Sarah. No, nobody could ever call him stuck up, though 
you can see that he's a perfect gentleman. Why, he 
used to come in last summer and set down and eat a 
meal of victuab with us, just like he was one of us. It 
used to mortify Flora, though, because we didn't have 
things nicer. But I told her, if he was one of the kind 
that thought any the less of us because we was plain 
Usm folks, without any style, he wasn't the kind we 
need care about. But I must say, he never gave us the 
least cause to think he felt above us. 

Mas. P. Wal, then, mebbe he means t' marry her. I hope 
he does, 'cause if he don't show no signs of it when he 
comes back, folks'U be sure t' talk, 'n' — but I never 
gossip, 'n' it ain't none o' my business. I must be 
goin'. Good-bye, Mis' Goodwin. 

{Through gate^ passing 'Bijah and going l.) 

Saiah. Good-day, Mrs. Peasley. I'll have your receipt 
ready. 

Mrs. p. {she has paused^ standing where 'Bijah did^ he 
having come part way down to c). I'll be ever so 
much obliged. {Starts , then again comes back.) Oh, 
Mr. Finn, I meant to ask you if you couldn't stop in 
n' mend our dock. It loses time so 't it bothers me 
terrible. 

*Bijah. Yes, Mis' Peasley, I'll be there t'-morrer after- 
noon. I'll be busy in the forenoon. Got t' put a pane 
o' glass in for Sam Newell. 

Mrs. p. Wal, that'll have t' do then. Dear me, I must 
hurry down t' that store. I never was so rushed. 
Seems t' me I never do have a minute t' spare. 

(Hurries off L.) 

'Bijah. Don't you pay no 'tention t' what she says, Mis' 
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Goodwin. She ain*t wuth noticin'. 'N' as for that 
Mr. Burleigh 'n' your Flora, — I reckon he ain't the 
kind t' do nothin' 't ain't jest square. (6Wj up.) 
Any work y* want done, Mis* Goodwin? 

Sarah. Why, yes, 'Bijah. I want the sitting-room papered. 
When can you do it ? 

'BijAH (up beyond fence). Middle o' next week, soon's I 
get through shinglin' Joe Thompson's roof. I'll be over 
t'-morrer 'n' see y' 'bout it. Good-day. 

('BijAH goes off to L. ; Sarah exits to house^ and as she 
disappears Dave Weston enters^ r. He stands up r. 
for a moment, looking about, then comes down, just as 
Delia enters from house. He carries a small pack- 
age. Delia comes down steps and starts to cross to r. 
Dave stops her.) 

Dave. What's your hurry, Delia? I want to ask you 

something. 
Delia. I've got t' go 'n' see 'f them hens have laid any 

Dave. I hope they haven't laid bricks, or anything like 

that. I 

Delia. Huh I think you're smart, don't y' ? What you 

want? 

Dave. I want to know something, and 

Delia. Oh, y' do? Well, 1 never see a man yet that 

didn't need f. What is it? 
Dave. That's what I don't know. If I did, I wouldn't ask 

you. (^Gets closer to her.) Delia, you must know 

I'm in love 

Delia. What ! Land, you men're all alike. That's two 

t*-day. Well, I ain't in the market. {Starts toward ¥..) 

Them eggs'll have time t' hatch, if 1 stand here talkin' 

t' you. 
Dave. Just a minute. It isn't you I'm in love with, so I 

wouldn't count those chickens before they're hatched. 
Delia (turning, coming back). Oh, indeed ? I guess you 

didn't fool me none. I ain't s' blind 's not t' know 

who you're in love with, n'r t' see that she's got better 

chances 'n yourn. I know what you want — it's how 

much I know about Flora Goodwin and that rich Mr. 

Burleigh from New York. All I've got t' say is, you 
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must be pretty slow if you ain't found out how the land 
lays, by this time. 

Dave. She won't give me an answer — at least, I 

Deua. You mean you won't take it when she gives it, I 
guess. Well, I ain't no matrimony agency, 'n' if they 
say a woman can't keep her mouth shut, I'm here t' 
prove it ain't no such thing. (^Goes to R.) 

Dave. He came to-day. 

Delu. Who did — Mr. Burleigh ? 

Dave. I thought that would interest you. Yes, Mr. Bur- 
leigh. I saw him. 

Deua. 'N' I s'pose you're worried f 'r fear he's come t' 
take her away from y' ? How d' y' know but what it's 
me he's come to perpose to ? 

(Laughs and runs off R. Dave stands for a minute' look- 
ing after her^ starts up c, but pauses as Amos Good- 
win enters^ r. At the same time, Sakmi reappears on 
porch y with a slip of paper in her hand.) 

Amos. Why, hello, Dave. Quit work early t'-day,'didn*t 

y'? 
Dave. Yes. I've been over to Glenville to get a few 

things, and to have the horses shod. Where's Flora ? 

I brought her something. 

{Swings package in his hand.) 

Sarah. Did you, Dave ? That's real kind of you. Flora 
went down in the meadow with her painting things. 
Says she's going to paint a picture of the old sawmill. 
She's taken a wonderful fancy to painting pictures, here 
of late. 

Dave. Yes, I know she has. Seems to me she's getting 
altogether too many high notions. It won't do her any 
good. 

Sarah. High notions ? Why, Dave, I don't know just 
what you mean. She always did have ideas above her 
pa and me, but you know she spent a whole month up 
in Albany one winter, with his cousin's folks, and ever 
since then she's tried to improve herself. 

Dave. Yes, and get herself up where she'll look down on 
common folks like me. I can see how it'll be, espe- 
cially since that city fellow got her on a string, llast 
summer. 
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Amos. I wouldn't talk that way, Dave. Flora un't the 
kind t' let any feller get her " on a string," as you call 
it ; 'n' as for her feeliu' above them that's always be'n 
everything to 'er, you ain't got no call t' say that. 

Dave. Weil, she'll get talked about, Mr. Goodwin, if that 
young Burleigh takes it up where he left off last sum- 
mer. He arrived this noon. 

Sarah. Did he ? Why, Mrs. Peasley said he wasn't com- 
ing for a day or two. 

Dave. Well, he has. I saw him in the stage from Glen- 
ville. It's a wonder he didn't let Flora know he was 
coming. 

Sarah. Why, he did, only 



Dave. So, he writes to her, does he ? Has all winter; I 
suppose? 

Sarah. I guess she had a few letters from him, Dave. 

Dave. So, that's how the land lays, is it ? Well, he won't 
find it such smooth sailing, if I have anything to do 
with it. ( Goes up l.) 

Amos. Now, Dave, it won't do lot you t' go t' gitt'n' 
riled. 

Sarah. He's a perfect gentleman, Dave, and they're only 
just friends. 

Dave (coming down a few sieps^ showing rising anger). 
I'd like to know what you're thinking of, and you her 
own father and mother ! You must be blind. Don't 
you know that a fellow and a girl can't be friends that 
way, if he doesn't mean anything by it? Well, they 
can't ; not if the girl cares anything about her reputa- 
tion. 

Amos. Hold up, Dave, you're goin' a little too fast. I 
can understand your feelin' kind o' worked up over it, 
seein' you want Flora for y'rself, but I ain't goin' t' let 
you make no sech hints 's that. I guess my little girl's 
reputation is safe. It's safe in Mr. Burleigh's hsmds, 
too, 'n' I don't need a lecture from you, yet a while, 
about my own daughter's reputation. 

Sarah. Now, Amos, Dave meant all right. 

Dave. Why, of course I did, Mr. Goodwin. But, I tell 
you, this means a lot to roe, and I've heard too much 
about these rich city fellows and their country sweet- 
hearts. I hope you'll forgive me if I said anything. I 
didn't mean to offend you. 
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Amos. Oh, that's all right, Dave ; I know you didn't. It 

was real good of you t' bring Flora a present, 'n' I know 

she'll appreciate it. Want t' wait till she comes, 'n' 

give it to her ? 
Sarah (on porch). She'll be back pretty soon. It's 'most 

supper time. 
Dave. No, I guess I'll walk down toward the mill and see 

if I can't find her. You don't think she'd care, do 

you? 
Sarah. Care ? Why, Dave, how can you ask such a thing ? 

She'll be glad to see you, of course, and that present 

'11 be sure to tickle her. (Jn door,) Of course, 1 don't 

know what it is, but whatever it is 

Davb. It's a comb and brush in a blue plush case, Mrs. 

Goodwin. 
Sarah. Well, now, if that ain't just the thing ! It wasn't 

more'n a week ago I heard her say she'd ought to have 

a new brush and comb. I declare, Dave, I guess 

you're a mind reader. 

(^Exit to house.) 

Amos. 'Twas real lucky you happened t' hit it like that, 
wa'n't it, Dave ? 

Dave. Yes, I'm glad I did. Guess I'll go along down 
that way, and see if I can find her. 

Amos. Yes, Dave, I would. (Dave ^oes up toward gate ; 
Amos crosses to porch. As Dave reaches c, and is 
about to go off to L., Flora Goodwin is heard laughing 
merrily off Is. Y^kS^ looks off, with an angry expres* 
sion^ tlien turns and comes down to R., standing with 
his back towards, c.) That's her, ain't it, Dave? 

(Delia enters r., holding up her apron. She crosses slowly 
and goes into house , looking back curiously,) 

Dave. Yes, it is ; and that city fellow. 

{He goes r., throws the parcel away, over fence y and exits 
angrily, r., without looking back.) 

Amos {on porch). Why, Dave ! 

{jComes down to l. c, Just as Flora enters l., behind fence, 
accompanied by Philip Burleigh. He carries a small 
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hand-bag and her camp-stool; she has a palette and 
paint box. They come down through gate, chatting 
merrily,) 

Flora. Oh, here's father. Father, here is Mr. Burleigh. 

He just arrived on the stage and overtook me ou the 

way. 
Philip (cordially, shaking hands with Amos). How do you 

do, Mr. Goodwin ? I'm glad to see you. 
Amos. Glad t' see you, too, Mr. Burleigh. 'N' I guess I 

ain't the only one, uulher. 

( With a kno7ving look at Flora.) 

Flora {hanging her head, blushingly). Why, father, of 
course I am glad to see Mr. Burleigh — ^very glad. 

Philip. Not half so glad as I am to be here with you again, 

and to see you, my {Pauses, in some confusion,) 

Well, it does seem, if you really are so glad to see me 
again, you might drop that formal << Mister." 

Flora. Why, — I — of course, only 

Philip {he has set down his bag and the ccunp- stool; now goes 
and stands close to her, taking her hand), Mr. 
Goodwin, I have come back to ask you to give me your 
little girl. 

Amos. Why — er — Mr. Burleigh, ain't this kind o' sudden? 

Philip {smiling). Seems to me it is her place to say that. 
But, to tell the truth, I don't see as it is so very sud- 
den. I made up my mind to it last summer, but she 
put me off, and made me promise I'd wait till now, and 
said if I came back still wanting her, she would "see.*' 
Well, here I am — ^she sees, says "yes," and now — I 
hope you'll let me have her. 

Amos. So, little one, it's come to this? 

Flora. Yes, father. 

{She goes to him ; he tctkes her in his c^ms, her head rest- 
ing on his shoulder. Philip goes up, stands by fence, 
and looks off to ^) 

Amos. And you love him — for sure ? 

Flora. Oh, father — so much I And he loves me, too, just 

think of it. He loves roe, and I only a country girl. 
Amos. Wal, why shouldn't he, *n' how could he help it? 

I think all the more of him for it. 
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Flora. Oh, father I then you are willing? 

Amos. Sure, I am, if it means your happiness. It's goin* 
t* be mighty hard t' give you up, but I want my little 
girl t* do jest what'll make her the happiest. (^To 
Philip.^ So you want her, do y* ? 

Philip. I clo, Mr. Goodwin, with all my heart. 

Amos. Then I ain't goin' t' stand in the way. Take her. 
But I want you both t' think what y're doin'. I think 
too much of her, Mr. Burleigh, t' think that she ain't 
good enough for y', if you be rich 'n' stylish, *n' she 
only the daughter of a plain old country farmer. I 
think my girl's good enough fr any man, even a dook 
'r a prince, but sometimes it ain't jest them — ^sometimes 
others step in. 

Philip. You mean my family — my mother. I am sure 
when she sees my little sweetheart 

Amos. Wal, I s'pose it won't be long. You can bring her 
around t'-morrer. 

Philip. Why, I don't understand. She is miles away from 
here. 

Amos. Is, is she? I guess it ain't many miles up t' Mis' 
Peasley's. 

Flora. Father 1 Is she 

Amos. Of course she is, her 'n' her daughter. Mis' Peas- 
ley was here not fifteen minutes ago, 'n' said they come 
last night. 

Philip. Why, that's strange. My mother told me they 
were going to Newport, and said nothing about coming 
here. She knew I was coming in a few days, but I got 
away sooner than I expected, and — I — I don't know 
what to make of it. 

Flora. Perhaps she wanted to give you a surprise, Mr. 
Bur— Philip. 

Amos. Or git here 'n* see Flora, 'n* kind o' look us all 
over b'fore you got here. I s'pose she knew about you 
'n' Flora? 

Philip. Why, — yes; I told her just before she left. 
She 

Amos. How'd it strike her? 

Philip. She never saw Flora — she has other plans for me, 
but — she wishes to see me happy, and, I am sure, once 
she has seen the little woman I have chosen for my 
wife, she will give her consent. But I can't understand 
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why she should come here without letting me knoir. 
So she is boarding at Mrs. Peasley's? 

Amos. Ves. It ain't exactly what you'd call stylish, but 
it's the best place around here where they take board- 
ers, 'n' Mis' Peasley has the name of sett'n' a good 
table. I s'pose you're going t' board there, too? 

Phiup. Why, yes; 1 wrote to Mrs. Peasley, telling her 
I should like to stay with her for a few days, but I 
didn't expect to come for a week or so yet, so I suppose 
she isn't leady for me. 

Amos. Oh, 1 guess she can tuck you in somewhere. So 
you ain't come t' stay all summer ? 

Philip. Oh, no ; only for a couple of days. I must be 
back at the store by Saturday. You see, my manager 
has gone for a trip to Europe, and it makes it difficult 
for me to get away. But I have not been feeling very 
well of late, and the heat in the city is depressing. I 
felt as if I must have a little relaxation. And then, I 
wanted to see Flora. (Looks about.) Where is 
she? 

Amos. Run away, didn't she ? I guess she's kind o' scart 
Wal, you go on in the house there, 'n' I reckon you'll 
find her wait'n' fer y'. 

Phiup (going to steps). All right, I will ; and then I roost 
get up to Mrs. Peasley's, for it must be nearly dinner 
time. ( On porch. To himself y as he goes into house.) 
Mother — here — without letting me know. I — woo* 
der 

(Amos looks after himy at first doubtfully ^ then shaking hit 
head sideways as if to say^ " Its all right.** He starts 
up c, but turns, as Sarah, after a pause, enters from 
house.) 

Sarah. Oh, you here, Amos? (Comes down.) He's in 
there with her, and — oh, Amos, I'm afraid he's filling 
her head with ideas that won't do her any good. 

Amos. Now, mother, don't you go t' thinkin' up things 
like that. He says he loves her, 'n' if I know anything 
about men, he's one. 

Sarah. I don't mean to say he isn't, but even if he did 
mean it, and should make her his wife, it would be an 
unequal match, and I've heard that no good ever comes 
from them. Besides, I'm worried about Dave Weston. 
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Amos. Oh, pshaw, I guess Dave'll git over it 

Saaah. Yes, but he thinks Flora meant to take him, before 
Mr. Burleigh came along, and I don't know but what 
he had a right to think so. Anyhow, I don't like the 
way he takes it, and — well, Mr. Burleigh being from the 
city, and so rich and all ; and then there's that 
8tuck-up mother and sister of his 

Amos. There you be, imaginiu' things ag'in. Why, you 
ain't never even seen 'em yet. 

Sarah. Mebbe I ain't, but I know what they are. Mis' 
Peasley 



Amos. Oh, if y' want t' listen t' her 

Sarah. It isn't what she says, it's common sense. They're 
rich and stylish, and live in the city, and we're noth- 
ing but plain farm folks. It don't seem natural. Here 
comes Mrs. Peasley back. {She goes to r. c. ; Amos is 
L. a Enter Mrs. P. from l. ; pauses in gate.) It 
didn't take you long. 

Mrs. P. No, I hurried so I'm all out of breath. That's 
jest the way I go, from mornin' till night. I never have 
a minute t' spare. {JJomes down,) I declare, I guess 
I'll have t' rest a minute, I'm that tuckered out. 
(^Goes and sits on edge of porch,) I never was so up- 
set, all them folks comin' at once, 'n' such high-toned 
big-bugs, too. I never see the beat of that Mis' Bur- 
leigh, the airs she puts on. She holds her head up 's 
if she had a stiff neck, 'n' looks at y' through a pair of 
spectacles fastened onto a parasol handle. {Fans her* 
S€^.) hly, I ain't got my breath yet. I can't hardly 
talk. 

Amo6. Too bad. 

Sarah. I s'pose they are real stylish ? 

Mrs. P. Stylish ain't no word for it. That woman looks 
like she could murder anybuddy that went ag'inst her. 
I wouldn't want t' be the one. I thought she was goin' 
t' cut my head off b' cause I told her I didn't have no 
bathroom. Mr. Burleigh ain't a bit like her. He was 
perfectly satisfied with a wash-tub. 

Sarah. Yes, he's a nice young man, but I guess she kind 
of rules him. 

Amos. I guess she don't. That's where you don't know 
him. 

Mrs. p. Land, I d' know. All is, I'd be afraid t' say the 
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moon wa'D't made out o' green cheese, 'f she said It 
was. {Rises.) Wal> I must be goin'. I got t' git tip 
a big dinner. Dinner, mind y\ She says they sdways 
have dinner 't night, 'nstid of the middle of the day. 
I never heerd of sech a thing. Ain't city folks queer ? 
No^r, Mr. Burleigh, he'd eat cold biled cabbage 'r any- 
thing, 'n' seem t' like it. But her — land, she's got t* 
have things in ''courses," 'n' the table all cleared ofif 
every time b'fore y* bring on the next. I d' know how 
I'm ever goin' t' keep a girl. 'Lizy Bates 's kicked 
already. Says she ain't goin' t' be bossed around by 
any stuck-up thing like that, fr three dollars a week 

Sarah. How long they goin' t' stay ? 

Mrs. p. She didn't say, but not long, I hope, 'r I'll be 
frazzled to a mere shadow. Wal, good-day. I really 
must be goin'. Here I stand talkin', 'n' I ain't got a 
minute t' spare. {Up through gate.) Come over when 
y' git time. Mis' Goodwin. I don't s'pose I'll git 
over here ag'in this month, 'nless I happen t' be rushin' 
by. I never have time t' stop a minute, y' know. 
{Goes R., pauses f leans over fence.) She wants six 
courses, everything separate. Did y' ever hear of sech 
a thing ? But, then of course they pay good board. 
It's worth it, though, every cent. {Looks down.) 
Why, what's this? Somebuddy's dropped a package. 

{Picks up the parcel thrown down by Davb.) 

Amos. Somebody must 'a' lost it. 

Mrs. p. {examining the package). Here's writin' on it : 
"For Flora, with love from Dave." {Comes down ^ 
hands package to Sarah.) It's for Flora, Mis' Good- 
win, from Dave Weston. I guess she didn't care much 
about it, droppin' it that way. {About to go up again.) 
Wal, it's about the way she's dropped him. 

Sarah. What d' you mean by that, Mrs. Peasley? 

Mrs. P. {up in gate ^ turning). Oh, nothin'. I never have 
much t' say, but I have heard that Dave feels pretty 
sore over the way Flora's thrown him over fer Mr. Bur- 
leigh. Not that I blame her a bit — ^such a man as Mr. 
Burleigh is — ^but, of course, she'd encouraged Dave all 
along, and I s'pose it don't set very wdl t' be shook fer 
a richer and a handsomer man. Wal, I must be gdn*. 

{Starts to go.) 
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Amos. Let 'em talk. Flora ain't done anything mean, 'n* 
she never will. It ain't in her. 

Sarah. No, and I call such talk cruel — about our Flora. 
Why, she never 

Mrs. p. Oh, I ain't sayin' she did, 'n', 's I said b'fore, 
when it comes to a choice between Mr. Burleigh and 
Dave Weston — ^but then, you know how it is, folks will 
talk. I hate gossip, f'r my part, 'n' I'm thankful I've 
always made it a rule t' be careful what I say, 'n' never 
to repeat things. Dear me, I must hurry home 'n' git 
that course dinner. It must be 'most five o'clock, 'n' 
I ain't got a minute t' spare. Good-day. 

{Exit R.) 

(Enter Phiup and Flora, from house to porch^ in time to 
see her. They are untioticed by Amos and Sarah.) 

Sarah. Land, she f rgot all about this receipt. You see, 
that's the way folks 'r' talkin' sayin' Flora has thrown 
over Dave, 'n' not treated him right. They'll say she's 
a flirt. 

Amos. They hadn't better, if I hear 'em. I d' know's 
Dave ever had any claim on her. Anyhow, if Mr. 
Burleigh wants her, 'n' she wants him, Dave can't expect 
t' keep her. A girl wants the one she wants. 

Sarah. Well, you know Dave. He ain't the one t' sub- 
mit when he thinks anybuddy's done wrong by him. 
It's my opinion he'll do somethin' desperate. (.S^ 
turns ^ sees Flora and Philip.) Land, you here? I 
didn't see you. 

(Flora, who has shown distress, then fear, as the meaning 
of her mother* s words has dawned upon her, timidly 
attempts to move away from Philip, but he draws her 
back to him,) 

Amos. There, mother, she's heard what you said. 

Sarah. Mebbe it's jest 's well if she has. 

Flora (J>reaking away from Philip and running down 

to c). Mother ! what do you mean ? What about 

Dave? He — ^I — I don't understand. 
Amos. Never you mind, little one. It ain't anything you 

need t' worry about. {She goes to him; he takes her 

in his arms.) There, there, now, don't you think 

another word about it. 
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Flora. It's something Mrs. Peasley said about Dave and 
— and me — and — ^looking timidly at Philip) bim. 

(Amos comforts her, as she buries her face on his shoulder, 

weeping.) 

Sarah. Well, you know what a gossip Mis' Peasley is, 
anyway. I guess I wouldn't take it so serious. 

(Philip hcu come down to c. ; Amos and Flora, l. c. ; 

Sarah, r. c.) 

Philip. Has Mrs. Peasley, or any one dared say that I am 

not dealing honestly with Flora, or that she 

Sarah. Why, no, Mr. Burleigh, of course not, only 

Amos. I ain't afraid t' trust ray little girl t' you, Mr. Bur- 
leigh, 'n' mother ain't either. (Enter Dave at back; 
stands looking on, unnoticed.) I've give her to y% 
and she's yours. 

(Philip draws Flora to him ; she for an instant clings ta 
her father f then impulsively turns ^ with a little cry cf 
joy, and is clasped in his arms. He kisses her. Davx, 
still unseen, shows anger, starts down c, but suddenly 
turns and goes rapidly off to L., without looking back. 
Philip and Flora stand c, absorbed in each other. 
Amos looks at them, smiling sentimentcUly, then slyfy 
draws his hand across his eyes, goes up to Sarah cmd 
cUtempts to caress her. She laughs, playfully repulses 
him, and quickly goes into the house. He follows her 
slowly, shaking his hecul and smiling happily, disap^ 
pecking just as the curtain falls.) 



curtain 
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ACT n 

SCENE. — Same as Act /, two days later. Discover Flora 
standing by gate^ looking off to L. .S^ remains thus 
in silence for a moment^ then Delia enters from house ^ 
pausing on porch, 

Dbua. Oh, there you be. My» but you're glum, sence 
that feller of youm went away. Didn't stay long, did 
he ? (Flora glances at her^ but does not reply ; starts 
togoVL) How soon's he coroin' back ? 

Flora (turning), I don't know. He is very busy, and 
hasn't been able to have the vacation he expected. 

Delia. Rind o' funny, ain't it, for a man 's rich 's he per- 
tends t' be, t' have t' stay 'n the city and work, in the 
summer time ? Seems t' me 

Flora. You don't understand, Delia. It was all he could 
do to get away and come here for a couple of days. 

Delia. Land, but you're the lucky girl I Leastwise y' 
seem t' be; but y' can't 'most always sometimes ex- 
actly tell. I kind o' suspect those city fellers, the best 
of 'em. 

Flora. You needn't say an3rthing to me against Mr. Bur- 
leigh, Delia, for I won't listen to you. I am going for 
a walk. (Starts to go r.) 

Delia. Land, I wa'n't goin' t'. I think he's just grand. 
But for all that, it don't seem likely t' me 't he's goin' 
t' stick t' a country girl what don't know a thing about 
society 'n' style, when he must have lots of them 
dressed-up city girls after him. Td most be afraid t' 
put too much dependence on it, 'f I was you, f 'r fear 
I'd be disappointed. (Flora has paused again and is 
standing R.) Oh, I don't mean t' say anything ag'inst 
your b«au, but — well, there ain't no rose, *s I've heard 
say, that don't have a thorn attached to it. (Flora 
covers her f cue ^ weeping,) Land, if you ain't cryin' ! 
What 've I said ? {Down to r. c.) 

{Enter Sarah, from house,) 
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Flora. Nothing, only — oh, I don't know. While he was 
here, I was so sure of him, and — but now, I — I'm 
almost afraid what you say is true. 

Sarah. What's Delia been saying now, Flora ? 

Deua. Why, not a thing, only that it ain't best always t' 
be too sure. 

Sarah. Oh ! I s'pose you was talkin' about him ? 

Flora. Yes, mother. Oh, mother, do you think he really 
loves me ? 

Sarah. Why, of course. Anyway, he thinks he docs. 
I'm kind o' like Delia, though ; I wouldn't be too fast. 

Delia. That's jest it, Mis' Goodwin. You can git married 
in ten minutes, but once you are, you are, and there y' 
be. Now, there's 'Bijah Finn. As long 's he's been 
hangin' 'round, I can't quite make up my mind. 

Flora. I just know he loves me and is good and true. I 
must be crazy to let you or anybody make me doubt 
him for one minute. It's just because I miss him so, 
and — but when the mail comes and I get his letter, 
then I will feel better. It's nearly time, isn't it ? 

Sarah. Yes. 'Bijah Finn said he'd bring it along as he 
went by. He's goin' up t' Mis' Peasley's t' fix her 
clock. I guess he'll be here pretty soon. Delia, I 
wish you'd come in and stir up some o' that gold cake 
for supper. You needn't frost it. 

Delia (^going to house). All right, Mis' Goodwin. {In 
door, looking back at Flora.) S'pose I'll be stirrin' up 
wedd'n' cake b'fore long. 

{Exit,) 

Sarah {coming down to c. ; Flora is r.). When did you 
two cal'late you'd get married? 

Flora. Oh, mother! Why, we — ^we didn't decide on 
that. He said by September, anyway, if you and 
father were willing. {In confusion^ about to go.) I — 
I thouji^ht I'd take a h'ttle walk. My head aches, and 
I thought it might do it good, 

Sarah. All right, I would. Don't stay too long, though. 

Flora. No. I want my letter, you know. 

(Goes off to R. I E.) 

(Sarah, who has knitting or sewing, goes and sits down on 
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porch, working. After a pause , enter Mrs. P., hur* 
riedly, R., down through gate,) 

Mrs. p. Good-aftemoon, Mis' Goodwin. 

Sarah. Why, Mis* Peasley, is that you ? 

Mrs. p. Yes, what they is left of me. Don't I look like a 
remnant ? I declare, I feel 's if I'd been pulled through 
a knot-hole 'n' back again. What with breakfasts at 
'most noon, and "luncheon," 's she calls it, in the 
middle of the afternoon, 'n' course dinner 't well nigh 
ont' bedtime, I'm near played out. What do y' think? 
She wants "a la" fixin's now, 'u' I ain't the least idee 
what they be. Have you ? 

Sarah. Mebbe it's some kind of pudding. Did you look 
in the cook-book ? 

Mrs. p. Yes, 'n' sent 'Lizy Bates down t' the store t' see 
'f they had any, but Mr. Johnson said they must be 
soroethin' new, he didn't have any in stock. I de- 
clare, that woman' 11 drive me crazy, if she stays much 
longer. Land, the airs she puts on would make a 
windmill jealous. 

Sarah. How long they go'n' t* stay ? 

Mrs. p. She ain't jest said, yet. Mr. Burleigh's gone 
back, y' know. 

Sarah. Yes. He had t' go 'n' attend to some business. 

Mrs. p. Wal, I s'pose they're engaged ? Flora, I mean— 
'n' him. 

Sarah. If they are, it isn't announced yet. 

Mrs. p. I guess it might 's well be. I d' know how she'll 
take it — his mother, I mean. Flora ain't exactly their 
kind, 'n' they ain't no tellin' how it'll turn out. 

Sarah. Wal, they's no use hirin' a rig t' go and meet 
trouble half way. It'll get here quick enough. I 
b'lieve in hopin' for the best. 

Mrs. p. Well, marriage is a lottery, anyway, with more 
blanks th'n prizes. It's f 'r better 'r worse, *n' ten t' 
one it's worse 'n you expected. But, then, of course, 
love's blind ; but, goodness knows, most of 'em soon 
have their eyes opened. 

Sarah. I hope Flora '11 be happy. 

Mrs. p. Land, I hope so too, 'n' I ain't sayin' but what I 
think she will, but it's goin' t' take a lot of love, '1 
seems t' me, t' get along with that stuck-up mother o' 
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his. {Rises,) Wal, I must be goin*. I ain't got a min- 
ute t' spare. I jest thought Td run over. {Goes up.) 

Sarah. 'Lizy Bates goin' t' stay ? 

Mrs. p. Yes, she says she won't desert the ship. I've 
had t' raise her wages, though, fifty cents a week. 

(Sarah rises ; stands l. c.) 

Sarah. Girls ain't easy to get, nowadays. I fairly have 
to coax Delia Slocum to stay, sometimes, she's so anx- 
ious to go to the city and see the sights. Says she 
could work in a factory or a store, and be where some- 
thing was goiug on. 

Mrs. p. Don't you think she'll ever take 'Bijah Finn ? 

Sarah. I think mebbe she will, if he waits long enough. 
But she says there's lots of good fish in the sea, with- 
out taking one Finn. 

Mrs. p. Huh ! I s'pose she wants a gold fish. 

Sarah. Mebbe. Anyhow, a woman ought to be able to 
think the man she gets is as good as gold. 

Mrs. p. Land, seems t' me most o' the men have got 
more brass th'n anything else. But I mustn't stand 
here gabbin'. {Going.) I d' know what she'll say 
when she hears 't I ain't got none o' them "a la's." 

{Exit to R.) 

(Sarah is about to go into the house when Dave enters from 

L. She pauses as she sees him,) 

Sarah. Why, Dave, where'd you come from? Ain't you 
workin' t'-day? 

Dave {in gate). No, Mis' Goodwin, not this afternoon. 
I'm thinking of going away. 

Sarah. Going away ? Why, Dave, what for, and where 
to? 

Dave. Oh, I don't know — I don't care — anywhere, away 
from here. Somehow, I'm afraid of myself, if 1 stay 
around here, and — well, I think I'd better go away 
somewhere. Out West, maybe. 

Sarah {she is l. c. ; he comes down to c). I s'pose it's 
on account of Flora and — him. I wish you wouldn't 
feel that way, Dave; it ain't right. Love don't always 
come where it's wanted, you know, and there's times 
when it's our duty to make the best of things. 
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Dave. I know that, Mis' Goodwin, and that's what I mean 
to do ; but I can't do it if I stay here, where I can see 
her, and maybe him. K he should come back, and — 
and anything should happen to make roe think he 
wasn't worthy of her^ I don't dare think what I might 
do. 

Sarah. Oh, Daye, yon scare me when yon talk like that. 
Mebbe you had better go away for a while. I feel 
for you, Dave, and if I had my way, it's you she'd 
have 

Dave. Is it, Mis' Goodwin? Do you mean that ? 

Sarah. Yes, Dave, I do. To tell the truth, I ain't so 
sure it's going to be for the best, the way things are 
going. Not that I don't think he means all right by 
Flora, but there's his folks, the style they live in, and 
everything, and — ^well, it don't seem just natural, some- 
how. But, there, we mustn't talk about it any more. 
It only makes it all the worse for you. 

Davb. When's he coming back? 

Sarah. I don't know. He's awful busy, and mebbe won't 
be able to come for yet a while. Flora's all upset, she 
misses him so, she says. She's looking for a letter; 
expects 'Bijah Finn with it any minute now. {Goes 
to steps.) To tell the truth, Dave, I don't b'lieve she 
feels so sure of him herself when he ain't here to make 
her. (/« door.) I've got to see if Delia's stirring up 
that cake all right. (/« door.) Won't you come in, 
Dave? 

Dave. No, thanks, Mis' Goodwin ; I'll have to be getting 
along. I hope you won't think too much about what I 
said. 

Sarah. Why, no, of course not ; I know you too well to 
believe you'd do anything that wasn't right, Dave. 
But mebbe it would be jest as well if you went away for 
a while. They expect to get married in September; 
then you could come back. 

{Exit to house.) 

(Dave, startled at her words ^ seems about to call her back, 
but chanj^es his mind, pauses C, looking after her a 
moment, as if dazed, then shows an^er, clenching his 
fist, starts up c, but pauses, comes back, takes a let- 
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ter from his pockety looks at it closely ^ with signs of 
agitation*) 

Dave. From New York — from him ! I won't — give — it — 

to — her. She'll think he didn't write, and maybe 

(Pauses, about to put the letter in his pocket, but thinks 
better of it. Goes toward house, calls, ) Mis* Good- 
win 1 Mis' Goodwin, here's that letter. I 

( Voices are heard off ^,\ he turns and looks off, starts up 
c, as if to get away and escape notice, but is inter ^ 
cepted by Mrs. Burleigh, who enters from r., fol- 
lowed by Grace Burleigh. He is compelled to re- 
main, coming back down to L. c, ax they see him. 
Mrs. B. comes down to c. ; Grace remains up beyond 
fence, looking curiously about.) 

Mrs. B. I beg your pardon, but is this Mr. Goodwin's 
residence ? 

Dave (Removing his hat, bowing politely). It is, ma'am. 

Mrs. B. 1 suppose you are — what they call "the hired 
man," perhaps ? Then 

Dave. No, I am 

Mrs. B. Will you inform Miss Goodwin — Miss Flora 
Goodwin — that I wish to see her? Say that Mrs. Bur- 
leigh — and Miss Grace Burleigh — have called. 

Dave. Miss Goodwin is not at home just now, ma'am. 
I'll call her mother, if you say so. I am Mr. Weston. 

Mrs. B. {looking at him curiously, through her lorgnette). 
Oh, indeed, — Mr. Weston. 1 have heard Mrs. Peasley 
speak of you. 

Dave. Then, I dare say you know all there is to know. 

Mrs. B. Well, she is not chary in that respect, to be sure. 
At any rate, I have learned that you had a fondness — 
I hope you will excuse me if I speak rather plainly ? 

Dave. Certainly. The plainer the better, perhaps, if there 
is anything to be said. Only, I must request that you 
grant me the same privilege. 

Mrs. B. {somewhat taken aback). Why, to be sure, I — 
well, then we will come to the point at once. {To 
Grace, who stands up c, listening.) Grace, dear, 
don't you think you might take a little walk, and re- 
turn in a few minutes ? You will find me here. 
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Grace. Now, mamma, what's the use ? You needn't try 
to conceal things from me. I understand the whole 
thing as well as you do, and sympathize with you per- 
fectly. The idea of sending me away I 

Mrs. B. Oh, very well; 1 suppose you are right. (7> 
Dave.) I know this is very unusual, Mr. Weston, as 
we have never met before, but under the circumstances 
I think we may waive formality and converse freely. 

Dave. Certainly, ma'am. 

Mrs. B. May I be excused also if I take for granted that 
we understand each other perfectly in this matter ? 

Dave. Well, I — I can't say that I do just understand. If 
you mean about your son and Flora — Miss Goodwin, 1 
— well, I suppose we do. 

Mrs. B. Yes, I think we do. You must be aware of the 
fact that my son has been foolish enough to permit 
himself to become fascinated by the wiles of the farmer's 
pretty daughter — for 1 understand she is pretty 

Dave. She is, ma'am, and as good and true as she is 
pretty. 1 don't think "wiles" is just the word. She 
is not that kind of girl. 

Grace. But, Mr. Weston, I am sure you know what my 
mother means. My brother is so susceptible to femi- 
nine charms, and 

Mrs. B. Grace ! I must insist that you do not address 
Mr. Weston. You have not been introduced, and it is 
most irregular. 

Grace. I don't see how — with him. Besides, you haven't 
been introduced either. 

Dave (^politely, but with same sarcasm to Mrs. B.,as he is 
about to go'). Excuse me, but I hope you will remem- 
ber that any of this '* irregularity " is not of my seek- 
ing. Perhaps we'd better wait for an introduction. 

Grace {smilingly^ to herself). That's a good one. 

Mrs. B. Mr. Weston, you will oblige me by remaining 
and hearing what I have to say. {He pauses^ coming 
back.) As I remarked before, we will waive all formal- 
ity and come at once to the point. There is nothing I 
desire so much as to break off this foolish match be- 
tween my son and Miss — Goodwin, I believe is her 
name. Am I justified in believing that you are anxious 
for the same thing to happen ? 

Dave. No. I wish to see her happy. If she loves your 
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son, and he loves her and is worthy of her, I wouldn't 
want to see the match broken o£f. Why should I? 

Grace. Of course, mother ; why should he ? 

Mrs. B. Grace ! {To Dave.) " Worthy of her," you 
say — my son ! But, then, of course, we look at these 
things from a different standpoint. You say you wish 
only to see her happy. Well, then, you cannot possi- 
bly wish to see her married to my son. It could not 
mean happiness for her, nor for him. However, we 
will consider only her. My son is a man of the world, 
he meets the most brilliant, cultivated women, those 
who have wealth, position, all that is necessary to rec- 
ognition in our world — a world in which she would be 
entirely out of place. 

Dave. Seems to me Flora couldn't be out of place any- 
where. 

Mrs. B. But you, too, are unused to the ways of the world. 
Do you think my son's love— or infatuation — could last, 
when she was brought into direct comparison with the 
sort of women he is accustomed to know ? 

Dave. Perhaps the sort of women he is accustomed to 
know ain't the sort that would bear comparison with 
her. 

Mrs. B. Sir 1 I did not expect to be insulted. I will not 
submit to it. 

Dave. I beg your pardon, ma'am, but I didn't mean to 
insult you, any more than you intended to insult her by 
what you said. (About to go,) I guess there isn't 
much more to be said on the subject, so I'll ask you to 
excuse me. 

(Jie has been L., now crosses to r., about to exit. Mrs. 
B. is c, Grace up l. c, beyond fence,) 

Mrs. B. One minute, please. I think there is something 
more to be said. You seem to be looking out for Miss 
Goodwin's happiness ; then you will do all you can to 
prevent her becoming the wife of Philip Burleigh. 

Dave {pausing, r.). What do you mean? 

Mrs. B. I mean that — well, what if he had to do some- 
thing to injure another woman, in order to win her? 
What if he were only using her for a plaything, as a 
passing fancy, and wouldn't hesitate to throw her over, 
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as he has others, perhaps, when another pretty face that 

pleases him came along ? 
Grace. Mother I How can you ? 
Mrs. B. Be still. This does not concern you. 

Grace. But, mother 

liriRS. B. (/^ Dave, who has stood staring at her^ as if 

dazed). Well, sir, what then ? 
Dave. What then ? Why, if he treated her like that— if I 

had proof that he is that sort of man, and has only been 

playing with her — then — why, then, he would have to 

answer to me. 
Mrs. B. {alarmed). To you? What do you mean? 

What would you do ? 
Dave. What should I do to a roan like that, who isn't fit 

to Uve ? Do ? I'd kill him, that's what I'd do 1 

{Turns and exits r., rapidly^ without looking back,) 

Mrs. B. {thoroughly frightened), I believe he means it. 
Oh, what have I done? [Starts R.) No, no, come 
back. It isn't true 1 He isn't that kind. {Comes 
back, in dismay,) Oh, dear, oh, dear, there is no say- 
ing what the crazy fellow will do. Oh, I shall faint 1 

Grace {coming down, hurriedly, assisting her). Mother, 
how could you talk so about Phil ? Why, if he knew 
it, he would never forgive you. 

Mrs. B. But he mustn't know. Don't you ever breathe a 
word of it. I meant it only for his good, and — oh, 
dear, I really do feel faint 1 

{Enter Delia, from house, with her sleeves rolled up,) 

Delia. What's the matter? Anybody {Sees them and 

is overcome with awe,) Oh, my 1 You must be Mis' 

Peasley's stylish boarders, ain't y' ? 
Grace. We are Mrs. Peasley's boarders, yes. But never 

mind who we are; get some water, please; my mother 

is faint. 

{Exit Delia to house,) 

Mrs. B. There, there, never mind, I am all right. It was 
only for a moment. I never thought he would take it 
that way. 
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Grace. It seems to me he wouldn't be much of a mao if 
he took it any other way. 

Mrs. B. Grace ! Sometimes I almost think you are be- 
ginning to share Phil's too democratic ideas of things. 
I suppose you would like to see him married to that 
girl? 

Grace. No, I wouldn't. But I expect to see it if you are 
not a little more diplomatic. 

(Deua rushes in with a glass of water dawn to Mrs. B., 

thrusting it into her face,) 

Delia. Here y' are. Sorry t' be so long, but I waited t' 
pump some fresh. 

Mrs. B. No, no, thanks, I don't need it now. Take it 
away. {Looks to see if any has been spilled upon her,) 

Delia. Got over it, havey'? {Takes hold of her dress 
and looks at it^ feeling of the goods.) Hope I didn't git 
none on that nice dress. {She stands so thcU she can see 
off L. ; sees 'Bijah coming.) Here comes Mr. PI on. 
(Mrs. B. is r. , Grace l. c. , Delia up l. 'Bijah comes in^ 
whistlings looking down^ not noticing the others ; comes 
down through gate, Delia goes to him, takes him by 
the arm and pulls him to one side,) 'Bijah Finn, you 
deef, dumb 'n' blind? Look who's here. 

'Bijah {looking up). Who? {Sees Mrs. B. ^/r^ Grace.) 
Gosh ! Some o* them big- bugs ! 

Mrs. B. (with a haughty glance at 'Bijah, then ignoring 
him,) Come, Grace, we will be going. {To Delia.) 
I called to see Miss Goodwin, but as she is not at 
home 

Delia. She is at home, ma'am. Leastwise, she can't be 
fur off. Her ma's in the house. 

Mrs. B. I wished to see Miss Goodwin alone. 

'Bijah. Wal, guess Til be gitt'n' along. {To Mrs. B.) 
Don't s'pose y' got nothin' y* want done r 

Grace. Done ? 

'Bijah. Mended 'r fixed, miss, 'r anything like that I can 
do a fust-class job, whatever it is, fr'm pulliu' a tooth 
t' fixin* a mowin' machine. 

Grace (laughing). Well, I don't happen to have any teeth 
that need fixing, and I don't own such a thing as a 
mowing machine, so I do not need your services. 

Mrs. B. Grace, come with me, thb instant, {Goes off i^) 
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Grace (to 'Bijah, close to him). But Til remember you, 

if I do. {Laughs and follows Mrs. B. off l.) 
'BijAH {looking after hcr^ admiringly). Gosh, but she's 

purty. Real nice, too, aiii't she ? 
Deua. Oh, I s'pose you're all took up with her, the way 

Flora Goodwin is with her brother. 
'BijAH. Oh, that's who it is, is it ? 
Delia. Yes, it is; it's his mother 'n' sister. I s'pose I 

ain't in it any more. But y' needn't think I care, 'Bijah 

Finn. 
'Bijah. Huh I 'tain't style I'm after, n'r beauty. I'd ruther 

have you, any day. 
Delia. Thanks. Glad t' suit. But you don't suit me. 

See? {Moves over to steps.) It's a city feller I'm 

after, 'r none. If you don't want style 'n' beauty, I 

do, 'n' that bars you out. 

(J£xits to house y laughing disdainfully,) 

'Bijah {looking after her). Huh I Guess I put m' foot in 
it, that time. 

{Enter Amos, r.) 

Amos. Hello, 'Bijah. What job y' doin' t'-day? 

'Bijah (turning). Oh, how are y', Mr. Goodwin? 'S jest 
goin' over t' Mis' Peasley's t' mend her clock. Was t' 
've done it b'fore, but got a job t' tune the church 
organ, 'n' bad t' put Mis' Peasley off. Say, them 
hifklutin women what board with her was jest here. 
Ain't they the limit f 'r style ? 

Amos. Here, was they ? Wonder what they wanted. 

'Bijah. Wanted t* see your Flora. Guess they'll be back. 
They jest walked up there a ways. {Goes up to gate,) 
Wal, I'll have t* git along over t' Mis' Peasley's. 
She'll have a fit *f I don't git her clock mended so 't 
it'll go, seein' she don't never have a minute t' 
spare. {Goes,) 

Amos (calling after him). Say, 'Bijah, wa'n't they any 
mail for us ? 

'Bijah. No, they wa'n't. I looked in your box, but they 
wa'n't none. 

(Exit to R.) 

(Amos is about to go into house when Flora enters r. i e.) 
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Flora. Father. 

Amos (turnings on steps). Oh, that you, little girl ? Been 
for a walk ? 

Flora. Yes. And, oh, father, I just met Mr. Finn, and 
he said there was no letter for me. What do you sup- 
pose is the reason ? 

Amos {down to c, near her). Mebbe it got lost, 'r de- 
layed. I wouldn't let it worry me. It's all right. 

Flora. But I should have had one yesterday, and now 
there is none to-day. I don't believe he wrote one. 
Oh, yes, I know he is busy, but that shouldn't make 
any difference. If he loved me as he pretended to, 
and thought of me as I do of him, he would n^lect 
anything — everything — ^rather than disappoint me. 

Amos (with his arm about her). There, there, now, don't 
you go to imaginin' things. I guess he didn't have t* 
come here all the way from New York jest t' see you, 
'f he didn't love you 'n' mean it. 

Flora. Yes, he is good and true, I am sure of it, but — 
but — I am afraid of it all. It seems as if I don't dare 
believe in my own happiness. Something tells me it is 
too great to last, and that it will soon come to an end, 
like a beautiful dream. 

Amos. Come, now, don't you be so silly. It ain't treatin' 
him right t' think such things. You may be sorry for 
it, yet. 

Flora. I'm sorry already, and I won't be so foolish any 
more. I'll just be happy, for I know he loves me, and 
-~oh, father, how I love him ! 

Amos. Of course y' do, and that's right. {Caressing her.) 
There, now, it's all right, and we ain't goin' t' fret an- 
other bit. Better come in the house now. It's 'most 
supper time. ( Up steps, ) 

Flora. All right, father. I'll be in in a minute. {Goes 
up to gate; he goes into house. She stands looking ojf 
to R., then turns and looks l., starts ^ comes a short 
way down c, to l. c.) Oh ! — it is his mother — and 
his sister — and they are here. I don't want to meet 
them, I 

{She crosses to l., starts to go up steps y but is compelled to 
pause^ as Mrs. B. enters l., dawn through gate. She 
is followed by Grace, who pauses up c.) 
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Mrs. B. I beg your pardon. Miss Goodwin, is it not ? 

Flora (coming down steps). Yes. 

Mrs. B. I am Mrs. Burleigh, and this is my daughter. 

(Flora bows ; Grace impulsively starts to come down, as 

if to shake hands with herJ) 



Grace. How do you do ? I am glad 

Mrs. B. {stepping between them). Grace, you will be kind 
enough to ^k on. I wish to speak with Miss Good* 
win alone. 

Grace. Very well, mother; but I don't see {Looks 

at Mrs. B., who gives her a severe glance.) Yes, I'm 
going. {To Flora, as she goes up.) Good-after- 
noon, Miss Goodwin. I hope to see you again, soon. 

{Exit to R. Flora smiles faintly , pith a polite recognition 

of her remarks.) 

(Mrs. B. is c. ; Flora, l. c, near porch.) 

Mrs. B. My son has spoken of you so often, Miss Good- 
win, that I feel as if we were already acquainted. 

Flora {someivhat confused). I — I am very glad to meet 
you, Mrs. Burleigh. Of course, Mr. Burleigh — Philip 
— has told you 

Mrs. B. Yes, he has told me, Miss Goodwin. I can 
readily understand how you have so easily become 
fascinated and dazzled by such an opportunity as his 
friendship seems to offer, but I feel that it is my duty, 
as his mother and one who wishes to prove herself a 
friend to you, to warn you. 

Flora. Warn me? Of what — against what? I don't 
understand. 

Mrs. B. I trust you will pardon me if I seem to speak 
plainly. I do what I know to be for the best. My 
dear, you are deluding yourself. You must know that 
my son can never make you his wife ; that, in his heart, 
he has no intentions of doing so. 

Flora. I will not believe that. He is too good, too true, 
to deceive me. How can you, his own mother, think 
him capable of such a thing ? 

Mrs. B. Because, my dear. Miss Goodwin, I know the 
world — life — men. I am sure you will agree with me, 
if you will look at the subject calmly, sensibly. Look 
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beyond the present, supposing he did mean it, and you 
became his wife. Suppose he does love you, in a way, 
because you are pretty, demure and sweet. But you 
are a country girl, with no idea of city life. What 
would you do as the wife of a rich city gentleman, such 
as my son ? Think of yourself as the mistress of a 
house in which even the servants would know more 
about society and the ways of the world than you. 
Your husband at first might love you, but how long 
would it last ? Three months — six — a year, even. And 
then there would come a change. It would be but the 
inevitable result of such an unequal marriage. Believe 
me, my dear, it could mean but chagrin, disappoint- 
ment for him ; unhappiness, misery, even despair, for 
you. 

Flora (who has hung her head^ covering her face with her 
hands), I feel that you are right — 1 have felt it, often. 
I have said the same things to Philip, but he would not 
listen to me. He says he loves me, that he will love 
and protect me always, that — oh, I don't know what to 
do, what to think I {Covers her face ^ weeping.^ 

Mrs. B. You say you love my son, that you wish to make 
him happy ? 

Flora. Yes, yes, I do love him. I would do anything to 
make him happy. 

Mrs. B. There is but one thing that you can do. 

Flora. And that is 

Mrs. B. To give him up. 

Flora. You don't know what you ask. No, no, I cannot 
do that. 

Mrs. B. So ! You do not love him, after all. It is only 
of yourself you are thinking. That is not real love, 
Miss Goodwin ; it is selfishness. If you wish to prove 
your love for my son, write him a letter, at once, tell- 
ing him that you wiU not be his wife, that you can 
never see him again. 

Flora. I could write the letter, Mrs. Burleigh ; I could 
tell him that, but he would not take me at my word. 
Your reasons are not new. He has persuaded me 
against them all. I might be willing to sacrifice my- 
self, but what about his sacrifice in giving me up ? 
What if he loves me too well to make that sacrifice ? 

Mrs. B. Keep him at a distance for a time, and his in- 
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facuadon — for that is all it is — will wear off. You may 
flatter yourself it is love ; I know it is not. You can 
end it, if you will. 

Flora (she has become bolder and speaks with more as- 
surance). I want to do what is right, Mrs. Burleigh, 
and I want to prove that my love for Philip is sincere 
and unselfish. But I cannot do what you ask. 

Mrs. B. Very well. I had thought to spare you, to make 
it easier. I see, however, that you must hear some- 
thing I hoped I should not be obliged to tell you. But 
you must not blame me. You have brought it upon 
yourself. 

Flora. Why, what is it? What— do — you mean? 

Mrs. B. {taking a letter from her hand-bag). Miss Good- 
win, I said I had hoped to spare you ; I wished also to 
spare myself, for it pains me to say what I have to say 
as much as it will you to hear it. But it must be said, 
for your sake. 

Flora. What do you mean ? 

Mrs. B. I mean this : My son, as I have said before, is a 
man of the world. He is a man who attracts women, 
and you cannot be foolish enough to think you are the 
first woman he has attracted. What if I tell you that 
there have been others — are others — who have heard 
the same words he has spoken to you, who love him, 
and who believe that he loves them and is true to them 
alone? 

Flora {facing her proudly). Mrs. Burleigh, even if you, 
his own mother, told me that, I would not believe it. 

Mrs. B. And I would not expect you to do so, on my word 
alone. (Shows her apart of letter,) Miss Goodwin, 
do you recognize that handwriting ? 

Flora. It is Philip's. 

Mrs. B. Look closely. You are sure it is his ? 

Flora. Yes, Mrs. Burleigh. 

Mrs. B. Very well. Then listen to these words. (Reads.) 
** Surely, mother, she is not foolish enough to think I 
ever meant to marry her. Of course, I paid her some 
attention, and her own foolishness may have led her to 
think that I was in earnest. If she took it too much to 
heart, I am sorry, as I was only amusing myself, but 
she will get over it " 

Flora. It cannot be. He is not such a man as that. 
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Mrs. B. My dear, you do not know men — men who live 
in the world, who are fascinating, rich, and who admire 
women of their own sphere, who seek their admiration. 
It is an old story, but in hearing it now, you are sparing 
yourself much suffering in the future. 

Flora. But it is not true. He did not write those words 
— he didn't refer to me. Tell me — it isn't true. 

Mrs. B. Your own heart tells you that it is true. Now will 
you write that letter ? 

Flora. You tell me it is true — that he meant me? 

Mrs. B. Whom else ? Could I tell you, expose my own 
son's insincerity, if it were not ? Do you imagine it 
causes me no suffering to acknowledge his fault, even 
to save you ? 

Flora. Then he does not love me, I am nothing to him. 
He has deceived me, and I (^With sudden dig- 
nity and determination.) Let me see that letter. If 
he wrote those words, and they refer to me, I will never 
see him again. 

{She seems to have lost all her awe of Mrs. B., goes to her 
and demands the letter, Mrs. B. shows her the page ^ 
but does not release her hold on the paper,) 

Mrs. B. See ? there it is, your name — Flora Goodwin. 
Flora. Yes, yes, I see it — my name. It is true — true ! 

How dare he do such a thing ? Does he think I am a 

fool, a plaything, to amuse him for a little while and 

then be cast aside, when he is ready to go back to his 

grand ladies? 
Mrs. B. {overjoyed^ hut cleverly concealing her satisfaction). 

You will write to him, telling him that you wish never 

to see him again ? 
Flora. Yes. 
Mrs. B. But you must never let him know what has passed 

between us, what I have told you. For my sake, who 

have tried to save you, you must not. 
Flora. He shall never know it from me. 
Mrs. B. You promise? 
Flora (Jn desperation). Yes, I promise anything you wish. 

Only go, leave me ; I can't stand any more. 

(JShe turns away^ going toward house, burying her face in 
hands. Mrs. B. goes up, with a look of triumph at 
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Flora, who does not notice her, as she goes out to L. 
As she disappears. Flora sinks down on steps, sob* 
bing. After a slight pause ^ Dave enters R. He has a 
letter in his hand. He sees Flovul, advances, as if 
about to offer her the letter^ then changes his mind and 
holds it behind him,') 

Dave. Flora. 

Flora {looking up, then rising, glancing at him irresolutely^ 
suddenly bursting out). Oh, Dave, Dave, he is a vil- 
lain, he doesn't love me ; he was only amusing himself 
with me, and I shall never see him again. 

Dave. Why, Flora, what do you mean? What has he 
done ? How do you know ? 

Flora. Never mind ; I do know, and I am through with 
him. He didn't write, as he promised, and — oh, I 
can't tell you, but I know — I know ! (Dave slips the 
letter into his pocket.) Oh, Dave, can you forgive me, 
can you still love me, as you said you did ? If you 
can 

Dave. Flora ! You mean 



Flora. Yes, Dave, yes. You are good, you are true ; I 

can trust you, and I want you to take me. Can you, 

Dave, — will you ? 
Dave. Flora, — do you mean it ? You love me, you will be 

mine? 
Flora. I will be yours — you shall make me love you — you 

are worthy of me and I — oh, Dave 1 Dave I 

{She breaks down, crying hysterically ; he takes her in his 
arms, embrcuing her tenderly, her head on his shoulder,) 



CURTAIN 
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SCENE. — Parlor or reception-room in the Burleigh ren* 

dence. New York ; an elegant apartment^ beautifully 

furnished. It is late in the afternoon. Discover Grace, 

seated on sofa l., with her feet on a chair ^ reading, 

Thompson stands c, stiffly, looking straight aliead. 

Grace (after a pause, looking up from her book). Well, 
Thompson ? 

Thompson. I beg pardon, miss, but I was sent to remind 
you that it is nearly six, miss, and time to dress for 
dinner. 

Grace. Oh, all right. Just as soon as I finish this chap- 
ter. Seems so I never have any peace. It's always 
dress for this, or for that, or get fixed up for something 
or other. (She notices that he is looking cU herfeet^ 
Goodness me, Thompson, what are you looking at — my 
feet ? I suppose you're shocked ? 

Thompson. I was only thinking, miss, that if Mrs. Bur- 
leigh 

Grace. Oh, yes, I'd catch it — I know. But don't you 
mind. I declare, I get so sick and tired of being ele- 
gant and proper all the time, that sometimes I'm tempted 
to do something dreadful to relieve the monotony. But 
you needn't look so horrified, Thompson, I don't intend 
to do it just yet. You may go now. 

Thompson. Yes, miss. (Goes up,) 

Grace. Oh, Thompson ; how is my brother to-day ? 

Thompson. Much better, miss. He was out for a ride 
this afternoon, and has been lying down since his re- 
turn. He informed me that he would be down to din- 
ner, miss. 

Grace. That's good. 

{Enter Philip, r., in evening dress. He is rather pale and 

seems somewhat weak.) 

Thompson. Here he is now, miss. 

(Goes to Philip and offers to assist him.) 
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Phiup. No, thank you, Thompson. I'm all right. Hello, 
sis, — here's your big brother, almost like himself again. 

(-ffjc/V Thompson, c. d. l.) 

Grace {throwing down her hook and jumping uf). How 
glad I am, Phil, dear. (Puts up her arms y he kisses 
her,') You don't know how lonesome it has been, with 
you ill all this time. 

Philip {sitting r. c). Maybe it hasn't been hard for me, 
lying there in bed, when there was so much to do and 
so many things to worry about. 

Grace. I suppose you are unhappy, Phil, dear, about — 
well, I don't like to mention it, but you know what I 
mean. 

Phiup. You may mention it, little one. In fact, it is the 
very thing I want to talk about with you. It is a great 
mystery to me, you know, and I want you to tell me 
just what happened while you were there, and what 
reason you think she had for breaking our engagement 
and refusing to have anything more to do with me. 
There is something that I know nothing about, and we 
must get at the bottom of it, Grace, you and I. 

(She stands behind his chair, leaning over, with her arms 

around his neck,) 

Grace. I'm afraid I can't help you much, you poor boy. 
I saw very little of Miss Goodwin and did not hold any 
conversation with her. But mother 

Philip. Ah, but mother — Grace, perhaps I ought not to 
say it, or even think it, but I can't help believing that 
mother was the cause of it all. You know, she was 
very much against my marriage with Miss Goodwin, 
and could not give up hoping that I would make Helen 
Blake my wife. 

Grace (sitting on floor or stool at his feet, with her arms 
on his knee). I don't blame you for not wanting to 
marry Helen Blake. I can't bear her. But you know 
how she has run afVer you, and tried to make people 
think you were going to get married, and mother helped 
it along. I'd ten times rather have you marry Flora 
Goodwin, if she isn't anything but a country girl. 

Phiup. Thank you, dear. (Stoops and kisses her,) But 
such a dear, sweet little country girl, and all the better 
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for being what she is. Why, in comparison to Helen 
Blake — but there is no comparison. 

Grace. I should say not, such a flirt as she is. She's 
alwajrs after some man, and when it comes to such a 
catch as you are, I guess she wasn't going to lose a 
trick if she could help it. Of course, she's good 
family, and in our set, and all that, with money of her 
own, so mother's crazy for you to have her. But I 
don't blame you for rebelling, Phil. I would, too. 

Philip. But that doesn't explain why Flora wrote me that 
letter, saying she would never see me again, and then 
returned all my letters unopened. If I had been able 
to go there at once, it might have been different, but 
overwork and the heat played me out, and here I have 
been sick for weeks, wi^ not even the strength to write 
a letter. Ah, but fate plays a fellow some mean tricks ! 

Grace. Yes, Phil; but somebody generally helps fate 
along. (Looks about, cautiously.) I don't suppose I 
ought to say it — mother would just about kill me, — 
but — well, I really do lay it to her. I saw enough to 
make me think she is at the bottom of the whole thing. 
I am so sorry, Phil, dear, — about it all. Don't you 
think you will ever — m'm — fix it up ? 

Philip (as they go up c). I shall try. There has been 
some misunderstanding, and if mother — well, let us 
hope it is not too late. By the way, I saw somebody 
from there to-day. 

Grace. Why, Phil, who ? 

Philip. Do you remember Mr. Finn ? 

Grace. Mr. Finn. M'm — ^let me see : Mr. Finn. Why, 
wasn't he the man who could do so many different 
things ? 

Philip. The very man. Well, I saw him and his wife. 

Grace. His wife ? 

Phiup. Yes. They are on their hone3rmoon — ^just married 
— and when I went into the store to-day, for the first 
time in weeks, who should I run into but them? 
They'll be here to dinner. 

Grace. Phil ! to dinner ? Have you told mother ? 

Philip. No. I thought it would be safer to take her by 
surprise. I don't know as she'll fancy having 'Bijah 
Finn and his wife, who was Delia Slocum, Mr. Good- 
win's "hired girl," visit us. 
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Grace. Mercy, no ! You're in for it I don't see how 
you ever dared do such a thing. Mother will raise an 
awful row. 

Philip. I guess she'll survive. I had to have a little 
pleasure, after being shut up so long, and I thought it 
would be a real treat to give Mr. and Mrs. Finn a good 
time. Will you help me, dear ? 

Grace. Of course I will, and love to, unless mother 

Phiup. Oh, you leave her to me. Hurry up, now, and 
get dressed. They may be here any minute, and I 
want you to be as nice to them as you can. We must 
show them what real life in New York is like. 

Grace. All right. It'll be heaps of fun. Only, mother 

Phiup. There, there, little 'fraid-cat, run along. I'll take 
the whipping. 

Grace {about to go, looks off to jl). Oh 1 Be careful, 
Phil ; here she is now. 

(Sh^ runs off, c. d. r,, as Mrs. B., in an elaborate dinner* 
gown, enters r. Philip is l. c. ; she comes to c.) 

Mrs. B. Ah, here you are, Phil. How delightful to have 
you about again. 

Philip. Yes, mother, it is very delightful to me. My ill- 
ness has been a great trial, though I have tried to bear 
it patiently. It has robbed me of that which made life 
most dear. 

Mrs. B. Why, yes, Philip, of course, it — it has seriously 
interfered with your business, and with our vacation 
plans, but I doubt if it has resulted in any great loss. 

Philip. It is not a financial loss to which I referred. 
Money is not everything in this world, nor is name, 
position, or success of any kind. There is such a 
thing as love, mother, and life is not worth living when 
one loses that which he loves most dearly. 

{They are sitting, she r., he L. c.) 

Mrs. B. Why, of course, and I — I hope to see you made 

very happy^y love and 

Phiup. I wa^ in love, I was happy, I thought I had all 

that life needed to make my happiness complete, and 

then, all at once, while I was lying sick and helpless, it 

was taken from me. 
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Mrs. B. (rising). Philip, how foolishly yoa talk. I am 
sure all that has happened is for the best, and will 
prove to be for your happiness. 

Philip (rising and going to her). Mother, do you reaQy 
believe that ? 

Mrs. B. (trying to avoid him , about to go up c.). Why, of 
course I do. It is nearly time dinner was served. I 
must go. 

Phiup. No ; stay here, please, and listen to me. 

Mrs. B. What do you mean ? 

Philip. I mean, mother, that I think it is time we had a 
serious talk and came to an understanding. Sit down, 
please. 

Mrs. B. But I (He motions to a chair ^ C. ; she looks 

at him as if puttied^ half frightened^ and sits.) I'm 
sure, Philip, I don't see why you should act like this. 
I hope your illness has not affected your brain. 

Philip (going to other side of table, r., sitting, and leaning 
over it with his arms across table, looking straight at 
her). Mother, I am going to ask you a question. I 
want you to answer it truthfully. 

Mrs. B. My son ! 

Phiup. Pardon me ; I mean candidly. I do not wish to 
be disrespectful, nor to seem severe, but there are times 
when a man has a right to demand the truth, even from 
his own mother. 

Mrs. B. Philip ! Do you mean to say that I hare ever 
told you anything but the truth ? 

Philip. No, mother, by no means ; but I mean that what 
I want now is the truth — ^the facts, rather, without con- 
cealment. What I wish to know is this : Did you see 
Flora Goodwin after I left Mapleville? 

Mrs. B. Why — yes ; I believe I saw her once or twice. 

Philip. You called to see her ? 

Mrs. B. I was passing the place and — stopped in. 

Philip. And you saw her alone ? 

Mrs. B. N-no — Grace was with me. 

Philip. But not all the time. Did you not see Miss Good- 
win alone ? 

Mrs. B. Perhaps so, for a very few minutes. Really, 
Philip, you must excuse me. It is nearly time few- 
dinner, and I have no more time to spare. 

(Rises, about to go.) 
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Vaai? (rising). Wait, please. I have one more question 
to ask you. It is this — did you do or say anything to 
influence Flora Goodwin against me — to cause her to 
give me up ? 

Mrs. B. Philip I you are going too far. I refuse to sub- 
mit to any more of this cross questioning. You seem 
to forget that 1 am your mother, and that you have no 
right to speak to me like this. 

Phiup. No, I do not forget that you are my mother, 
neither do I forget that I am a man, and that no one, 
not even my mother, has a right to interfere and take 
from me that which is dearest in life. Forgive me, if 
I seem severe or accuse you wrongfully, but I am con- 
vinced that you have done this cruel thing. Now, 
there is one thing more for you to do. 

Mas. B. How dare you say such things to me — you, my 
son ? To think that you should make me the subject 
of such accusations, such indignities. If you have no 
love for me, where is your filial respect, your common 
courtesy? 

{She is about to exit c, but Philip has gone up and now 

bars her way.) 

Philip. One thing, mother. You must go to Flora Good- 
win, retract all you said to her and tell her that there 
is no reason why she may not become my wife. 

Mrs. B. Never I Are you crazy ? Never — never would 
I so humiliate myself I I think we have nothing more 
to say. 

Phiup. But I have this to say — unless you do this — ^unless 
you do all in your power to undo what you have done, 
I shall leave your home and be no longer your son. 

Mrs. B. You — you mean (At first appearing to be 

frightened at his words ^ but recovering herself,) If 
you think to coerce me by threats, you will find it use- 
less. If you have not lost your mind, you must realize 
that what you are saying is most ridiculous. 

Philip. What I say I mean, and you know me well 
enough to know that I will abide by it. Take your 
choice. 

Mrs. B. Philip 

(She now begins to realize that she has gone too far^ and 
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stops f looking cU him intently ^ as if in hopes of seeing 
him relent. He turns from her and goes dawn to 
R. c. She is about to go to him^ stretching out her 
hands pleadingly^ when Thompson enters c. d. l. As 
he speaks^ Mrs. B. pauses and turns to him. Phiup 
does not look around.) 

Thompson. I beg pardon. 

Mrs. B. Well, Thompson ? 

Thompson. There are callers, ma'am. 

Mks. B. Callers? At this time of day? Who are they? 

Thompson. It was Mr. Burleigh they asked for. They 

seem to be from the country. '< Finn/' I think, is the 

name. 
Mrs. B. Finn ? To see you, Philip ? 
PHU.IP. Yes. It is 'Bijah Finn and his bride, from Maple- 

ville. I believe they are on their wedding tour. 
Mrs. B. But what are they doing here — in our house? 
Phiup. Why, I ran across them down-town this afternoon 

and asked them to come and visit us. Bring them 

right up, Thompson. 
Thompson. Yes, sir. 

{Exit^ c. D. t.) 

Mrs. B. Philip, how could you ? I remember now — diat 
terrible, uncouth creature who came to mend Mrs. 
Peasley's clock ? And who is his bride, pray ? 

Phiup. Why, she was Miss Delia Slocum, Mr. Goodwin's 
hired girl. 

Mrs. B. Hired girl I Here — ^to stay with us I Really, 
Philip, you go too far. I cannot consent to have those 
people here, to humiliate me before the servants. 
Fortunately, we have no guests, but I — ^no, you must 
tell them that it is not convenient for us to entertain 
them. 

Phiup. But it is, quite convenient, I am sure. 

{She turns "away haughtily ^ going down r. ; he goes up to 
CD., meets Deua, who enters from l.) 

Delia. Here we are, Mr. Burleigh, safe and sound. 

Lucky, I guess, considerin'. 
Philip (shaking hands with her, cordially). Glad to see 

you, Miss Slocum. 
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DsuA. Slocum? 

Phiup. Pardon me. I mean << Mrs. Finn/' to be sure. 

Where's your husband ? 
Dbua (looking off). Here he comes. (Enter 'Bijah.) 

'Bijahy here's Mr. Burleigh. 
'Bijah. How d' do ? Glad t' see y'. 

(ITe and Phiup shake hands.) 

Fhiup. And I am glad to see you, Mr. Finn. So glad I 

happened to run across you. 
'Bijah. So 'm I. You ain't th' only one. Seems t' me 

half the folks in New York tried t' run across us, the 

way we had t' dodge. Great place, ain't it? 
Philip. Yes, New York is quite a village. Come, I want 

you to meet my mother. Mother ! 

(ffe goes down, so that Mrs. B. is compelled to turn and 
notice them. Delia, who has been up stage, looking 
about f now comes down.) 

'Bijah (^going up to Mrs. B. and offering his hand). How 
d' do? Glad t' meet y', mum. (She ignores him^ 
after a slight bow. He looks surprised, but motions 
to Delia to come to him, which she does,) Let me in- 
terduce my wife, Mrs. Finn. I guess you've seen her 
b'fore, there 't Goodwin's, where she used t' work. 

Mrs. B. Rowing, very coldly). How do you do ? 

Deua. Pretty well, thank y'. Guess you ain't none too 
glad t' see us, leastwise, y' ain't jumpin' f r joy. Wal, 
I s'pose 'tis a bother, havin' folks come in so, jest at 
meal time. But I don't want y' t' make a difference 
f r us. Jest whatever y' happen t' have 's good enough 
for us. Ain't it, 'Bijah? 

'Bijah. Sure, it is. Don't go t' no trouble f 'r us, ma'am, 
even if we be a newly-married bridal couple on our 
wedd'n' tower. We don't wish t' make no trouble, 'n' 
b'sides (teeing a small kit of tools from his pocket) 
I brought some tools along, so 'f they's anything y' 
want fi^ed, why, jest trot it out. Grot anything out of 
order? 

Mrs. B. No, thank you, I have not. 

'Bijah. Don't make no difference what 'tis, I cal'late I c'n 
fix it — ^from mending some o' y'r fancy bricky-bracky 
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to fixin' y'r kitchen pump. Jest *s lieves 's not, 
ma'am, and it 'd kind o' make me feel 's if we was 
a-payin' our way. 

Dkua. Land, 'Bijah, ain't you got no sense? I guess 
sech rich folks 's they be don't want no pay, when 
we're invited. {To Mrs. B.) You must excuse him, 
ma'am, but he means well. I s*pose you wonder how 
I happened t' take him, after hangin' off s' long 

Mrs. B. (going up, very haughtily). Really, I have never 
given the subject a thought. 

Delia. Wal, y' see, he pestered me most t' death, poppin' 
the question every time we met, 'n' I jest had t' uke 
him t' get red of him. Of course, I meant t' have him 
all the time, but it don't do t' let a man know you're 
too willin'. Does it, ma'am? 

Mrs. B. {in c. d.). I beg you will excuse me from farther 
conversation. 

(Exit.) 

Delia. M-my I ain't she frigid ? 

'BijAH. Wal, I d' know — I guess we ain't jest her style. 

Phiup (who has appeared slightly annoyed, but assuming a 
cheerful mood). Never mind. Sit down, and tell me 
all about your trip. About your wedding, rather, and 
things at Mapleville. 

('BijAH and Delia sit on sofa, L. ; Philip c.) 

BijAH. Wal, y' see, I won her. Guess, after doin' s' many 
jobs, 'n' doin' 'era well, I wa'n't go'n' t' fall up on a lit- 
tle thing like gitt'n' a wife. 

Delia. I guess it wa'n't so easy, when y' come right down 
to it. I guess you've had easier jobs. Y' see, Mr. 
Burleigh, it was this way : 'Bijah said he'd bring me to 
the city 'n' all, 'f I'd have him, and that was an induce- 
ment 't I couldn't hold out ag'inst. So I took him, 'n' 
here we be. 

'Bijah. But it's permanent, Delia. I ain't go'n' t' be 
shook. 

Delia. I guess I know that. I'm willin' t' make the best 
of it. We're goin' t' keep house, when we git back t' 
Mapleville. We've took the Spencer place, right next 
t' Goodwin's. 
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Phiup. Is that so? The place with the red barns ? 
'BijAH. That's it Kind o' run down, but I mean t' fix it 
up. Y' know, I'm pretty handy. 

('BijAH rises as he speaks and goes aver to clock on mantel^ 
R. He takes out his tools and tightens up a screw or 
two in the clock. During following conversation he 
walks about room handling furniture^ etc.^ and show- 
ing by his motions that he finds loose parts thcU should 
be repair ed^ etc) 

Phiup. Yes, I know. But, tell me — how are things at — 
at Mr. Goodwin's? 

'BijAH. Go'n' t' be a wedd'n' there this fall. 

Phiup. A wedding? Why, who 

Deua. Land, 'Bijah, ain't you got no sense, blurtin' it 
right out, like that? Can't y' see it's a shock to him? 
It's Flora, Mr. Burleigh, and Dave Weston. 

Phiup (rising). She — she is going to marry him ? 

Deua. Yes, she is. Y' see, she Wal, the fact is, 

folks said you'd only been amusin' y'rself with her, 'n' 
threw her over, 'n' something made her believe it, and 
so she took Dave. Y' know, they'd been as good 's 
engaged b'fore you come along, so folks said, 'n' they 
thought it was real noble of Dave t' be willin' t' take 
her bieu:k, after she'd been treated the way she had, and 
the way she'd treated him. But I never believed it of 
y', never, n'r 'Bijah didn't. Did y', 'Bijah ? 

'BijAH. No, I didn't. I always said they was some mis- 
take, 'n' 't you'd ought t' had a chance t' explain. But 
Flora stuck to it 't she had proofs — seen 'em with her 
own eyes, she said, 'n' Dave swore he'd kill you 'f you 
ever come 'round there ag'in, 'n' so they give it out 
that they was engaged. 

Philip. My friends, I wish to thank you for saying that you 
believe in me. There has been a mistake — a terrible 
mistake. I wrote to Miss Goodwin several times, but 
my letters came back unopened. I was ill for several 
weeks, and have not been able to take the journey or I 
should have gone to her and demanded the truth. 

'Bijah {rising and giving Phiup his hand). I do believe 
y', Mr. Burleigh, 'n' I always did. 

Deua {following his example). And so do I. 

Philip. Thank you. 
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(^Ettter Grace, c. d. r., in a handsome evening dress.) 

Grace. Oh, how do you do? Mr. and Mrs. Finn, I 
believe ? 

'BijAH. That's us. 

Grace {shaking hands with them, cordially). How nice of 
you to come and see us. I hope you are having a 
pleasant time in New York ? 

Deua. If we ain't, it ain't Mr. Finn's fault, I'll say that 
for him. I declare, he don't seem t' care how much 
he spends. 

'BijAH. Wal, a feller don't git married every day. 

Philip. That's the way to look at it 

Delia. I s'pose it is, but he jest wants t' take in every- 
thing, 'n' I tell him he ain't made of money. (^To 
Grace.) Excuse me, but that's an awful pretty dress 
you've got on. 

Grace (smiling). Do you like it? 

Delia. I should say so. I suppose you had a dressmaker 
make it ? 

Grace. Yes. 

Delia. For my part, I make all my own. Mis' Peasley 
goes out sewin' in the winter time, when she ain't got 
no boarders, and she's a real good hand, but I call it 
extravagant payin' a dollar 'n' a half a day Vi what 
you can do y'rself. But, then, you can afford it I 
made this one, 'n' the one I was married in, too. 
Everybuddy said it looked real nice, though Mis' Peas* 
ley, of course, said she could 'a' give me a better fit 
But I told 'Bijah it was me he was marryin', not what 
I had on, 'n' 'f he didn't like me the way I was, he 
could git somebuddy else. I thought it looked real 
nice, though, and wa'n't a mite ashamed of it {Looks 
about,) My, but it's fixed up real nice here, ain't it? 
This your bfest room ? 

(They are sitting l. ; Philip and 'Bijah are up r., convers- 
ing in pantomime, ) 

Grace. This is one of the parlors. 

Delia. Now, think of that — two parlors I But, then, I 

s'pose you can afford it. It must be nice t' be rich. 
Grace. Y-yes, but money isn't everything. It will not 

buy happiness. 
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Delia. I guess that's so, 'n' it's a good thing. If it could, 
there wouldn't be none left for poor folks. ( Carefully^ 
looking toward Philip.) Say, I feel awful sorry about 
your brother and Flora Goodwin. It 'most killed her, 
when he never wrote 'r come back, 'n' when she had t' 
own that he'd deserted her, we thought — ^wal, if Dave 
Weston hadn't stepped in, I guess she 'a' give right up. 
They're goin' t' be married. 

Grace. Flora Croodwin ? 

DcuA. Yes, and Dave Weston. 

Grace {rising). Oh! Does he know — my brother? 

Deua. Yes. We let it out. 

Grace. My poor brother. 

Phiup {coming down^ followed by 'Bijah). Grace, perhaps 
Mr. and Mrs. Finn would like to go to their room be- 
fore dinner. 

Deua. Ex)om ? Land^ we ain't goin' t' stay here all night, 
be we? 

Philip. Oh, yes, you are ; as many nights as you are in 
New York. 

Deua. I'm afraid it'll put you out. 

Grace. Not in the least. I will call Thompson. 

{Touches hell button,) 

'Bijah. Wal, I s'pose I had better wash m' hands b'fore I 

eat supper, but they ain't no use goin' 'way up-stairs. 

Can't I step right int' the kitchen 'n' use the sink ? 
Phiup {smiling). No, I think you'd better go up to your 

room. (Enter Thompson, c. d. l.) Thompson, show 

Mr. and Mrs. Finn to the blue room. 
Thompson. Yes, sir. This way, please. 

{Offers to take the satchel from 'Bijah.) 

'Bijah {giving it to him). Much obliged, Mr. Thompson. 
{Exit Thompson, c. d.) Come on, Delia, you'd 
better comb y'r hair 'n' fix up a little. 

Delia. I s'pose I had. I don't feel none too neat, the way 
you get pushed 'n' hauled every which way in New 
York. {Going,) I'll put on m* other waist. {To 
Grace.) Y' see, I didn't bring any other skirt, jest an 
extry shirt-waist, not bringing no trunk, 'n' havin' no 
expectations of goin' out in society. 'F I had, I'd 'a' 
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brung m* weddin' dress. That's real stylish, 'f I do 
say so. They wrote it up in "The County Banoer " 
when they told about the wedd'n*. Said the bride was 
"attired in white,*' and all like that — meanin' me. 
But, dear me, I don't s'pose it'd amount t' much here 
where they's s* much style, 'n' all, would it? 

Grace. Oh, 1 dare say it is very nice, but you won't need 
it. 

'BijAH. That's jest what I told her. Ain't no use putt'n' 
on airs, I says, jest b'cause y've got t' be Mrs. Finn. 

(^Exttc, D. L., laughing.) 

Delia. The idee ! As if he was some grand ketch. H'm ! 

(^Exit after him^ with a toss of her head, and a pretension 

of disdain.) 

Grace (^going to Philip, w?io sinks disconsolately into a 
chair, r. c). Oh, Phil, dear, I am so sorry ! Do you 
think it is too late ? 

(He simply nods his head, without looking up ; she goes out 
c. D. L. After a pause, he rises^ goes and looks off 
c. D. L. for a moment, then turns to go out R., but 
meets Mrs. B. and remains.) 

Mrs. B. Where are those people ? 

Philip. Do you mean my guests, mother ? 

Mrs. B. You know whom I mean. Where are they ? 

Philip. I have had them shown to the blue room, to pre- 
pare themselves for dinner. Mr. Finn wanted to wash 
his hands, and Mrs. Finn said she would change her 
shirt-waist. 

Mrs. B. Philip, I am surprised that you have lost all re- 
gard and respect for me, if you have none for yourself. 
Surely, you do not think I am going to tolerate those 
people in my house ? If you do, you are very much 
mistaken. I shall have my dinner sent to my room, 
and I refuse to meet them again. {Goes R.) 

Phiup. Mother — wait. 

Mrs. B. (turning). Well? Will you tell them 

Philip. Never mind those people. You tell me — tell me 
by what means you did — what you did. 

Mrs. B. Why, Philip, — what do you mean ? 
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Phiup. You know. Tell me. 

I^Iks. B. You have no right to speak to me like this. I 
am your mother. 

Philip. But I am not your son, if you refuse to do all in 
your power to right this great wrong. 

Mrs. B. But it is too late — she is 

Philip. It is not too late to prove my manhood and my 
honesty. It is not too late to show that you are not 
utterly devoid of a mother's love and sympathy. 

Mrs. B. I did it for your good — I knew it would be for 
the best 

Phiup. But what — what did you do ? What did you say ? 

Mrs. B. My son, you mustn't look at me like that — you 
frighten me. I — I thought the end justified the means, 
and I told her you had only been flirting with her for 
a little summer amusement ; that you were engaged to 
— to another — and that 

Phiup. And she believed you ? 

Mrs. B. Y-yes — she believed it. Her own heart told 
her 

Phiup. Her own heart told her that I was true, that never 
in the world would I so deceive her. No, mother, 
there was more than that, there must have been. I 
want the whole truth. 

Mrs. B. Oh, my son, forgive me, I — I did not think you 
would take it so seriously. I thought — don*t look at 
me so 1 Don't make me think I have committed some 
dreadful crime, when I only meant to save you, to 
ensiu'e your future happiness. 

Philip. What did you do ? 

Mrs. B. I — showed her the letter you wrote me, in which 
you referred to Helen Blake. You said that she had 
deceived herself — misunderstood your attentions — that 
you had no thought of marrying her, and that you were 
not to blame for her foolishness. I — oh, will you never 
forgive me, Philip ? Don't forget I am your mother, 
and that it was pride, ambition, that prompted me. 

Phiup. You showed her that letter, and made her think 
that it referred to her ? 

Mrs. B. Yes. I — I erased Helen Blake's name and wrote 
hers in its place. It was easy. The letter she expected 
from you did not arrive, and everything worked into 
my hands. 
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Philip. But I wrote. Why did she not receive my letter? 
Mrs. B. I do not know. Don't lay that to me; I am not 

guilty of that too. 
Philip. Yes, it worked well, and she believes me base and 

false. How she must despise me. {With a stuiden 

flash of anger f which he quickly suppresses.) And 

you — you, my mother — did this thing I You— oh, 

mother, how could you ? 
Mrs. B. {^oing up to him, putting her hand on his arm). I 

thought 

Philip {shaking her off, not roughly, but as if her touch 

pained him). Don't — don't speak to me — not yet ! 
Mrs. B. {brokenly). I — I did not think you would take it 

like this. Fll go to her, if 

Philip (with bitter sadness). It is too late, mother. Your 

work was well done. I have just learned she is to 

marry another man. Oh, go, won't you ? Leave me, 

or I can't bear it. 

(Grace, 'Bijah and Delia are heard off l., talking and 
laughing. Mrs. B. glances in that direction, at first 
haughtily, then turns and looks at Philip, softenings 
goes up and exits slowly to r. Philip sinks into chair ^ 
R. c, burying his face in his hands. The laughter 
outside continues as the curtain fcUls.) 
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ACT IV 

SCENE. — Sitting-room at Silvirbrook Farm, comfortably 
but plainly furnished^ after the style of well-to-do 
country people. Before the curtain rises the wedding 
march from " Lohengrin " is heard being played on a 
cabinet organ, off stage. Discover Mrs. P., busily 
sewings in a rocking- chair y L. She is working on a 
dress of some dark material^ nearly completed, and 
rocks continually as she sews. D£lia stands r. c, 
scanning a cook-book, 

Delia (looking over at Mrs. P.). Land, Mis' Peasley, I 

don't see how you can sew, when you rock so. 
Mrs. p. Always do. I can work better. Kind o' jogs me 

along. I always said rockin'-chairs was made t' rock 

in, else they wouldn't 'a' had no rockers. 
Delia. AU is, I couldn't sew 'n' rock too. I guess it 

would make my sewin' kind o' rocky. My, but this 

wedd'n' cake takes a lot of eggs. 
Mrs. p. (the organ music having continued). Listen t' 

Sate Miller play in' that piece. She's practicin' it for 

'em t' march in by, at the wedd'n'. 
Delia (sitting r., sttll reading). For my part, seems t' 

me a dirge 'd be more appropriate. 
Mrs. p. My goodness, Delia Slocum, how c'n you say 

sech things? I guess the Goodwins wouldn't thank 
\y you, 'f they was t' hear it. (The music stops.) There, 
Jr^ she's stopped. She comes over here t' practice it on 

their organ. Sate's quite a musician. But dirge I 

And a wedd'n' comin' off t' -morrow. Wal, I must 

say, Delia Slocum 

Deua. Slocum ? I guess I ain't a widow yet, n'r got any 

divorce. You seem t' f'rgit I've marched t' that same 

tune. 
Mrs. p. Land, Delia — Mis' Finn — I beg y'r pardon. But, 

somehow, you don't seem no more married 'n you used 

t', 'n' I sort o' f'rgit. 'N' there you went on a tower, 

too, all the way t' New York. I guess you seen enough 

there t' fill a book. 
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Delia. I guess we did. I don't s'pose 'Bijah'U ever git 
through talkin' about it. 'Most every buddy he knows 
's got so they run when they see him comin', f'r fear 
he'll tell 'em somethin' about New York. It's jest like 
them that went to the world's fair. After they'd been 
back a spell, you might 'a' thought they had the mumps 
'r smallpox, the way they was got away from. I tell 
'Bijah, but it don't make any difference. For my part, 
I wait till I'm asked. 

Mrs. p. I s'pose it is quite a place ? 

Deua. Place ? It's all the places y' ever heard of put int' 
one, 'n' some more added. It's like a thousand circus 
parades that never git by, 'n' then start all over ag'in. 

Mrs. p. My I how I'd like t' go there, 'f I eyer had time 
t' spare. I s'pose it's pretty grand where them Bur- 
leighs live ? 

Delia. ** Grand " ain't no name for it. It's sumptual. 
When I think what Flora Goodwin's lost, t' take up 
with a plain farmer — wal, it's beyond me. It's my 
opinion it ain't his fault. 

Mrs. p. (sfi// sewing and rocking industriously). Who — 
Dave's ? 

Deua. No, Mr. Burleigh's, of course. To be sure, he 
never said much, that is, before me, but I could see he 
was terrible broke up when we told him 't Flora was 
goin' t' be married to Dave Weston. He give right up 
then, 's if they wa'n't no hopes, but I think it was all 
through some interferin' and misunderstandin', 'n' I 
shall think so to my dyin' day. 

Mrs. p. I s'pose it's too late now for 'em ever to 

Delia. Wal, Mis' Peasley, what you thinkin' of? Of 
course it is. Ain't the wedd'n' t' -morrow? Looks 
likely they'll be a change of bridegrooms now. It ain't 
much like Dave Weston t' give her up, after gitt'n' this 
far. 

{The organ is a^ain heard, playing **0 Promise Me^*' or 
some other appropriate wedding piece.) 

Mrs. p. There's S;Ue Miller, ag'in, playin' another tune. 
I don't see what they want t' play sech solemn pieces 
at a wedd'n' for. She plays real well though, don't 
she? 
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Delia. WaU hadn't she ought t'» anybuddy 't gets fifty 
cents a Sunday for playin' in church? They're goin* 
t' give her two dollars, too, for playin' at the wedd'n'. 

Mrs. p. You don't say ? Two dollars, for not more *n 
twenty minutes' work. I wish 1 could earn money that 
easy. 

Deua (seated R.). I wonder how many miles a day you 
rock? 

Mrs. p. {stops rocking and looks sharply at Delia). 
Anybuddy *d think it was wearin' out your rockers, 
the way you worry about it. I guess I'm makin' this 
go-away dress faster 'n you're makin' that cake. 

Delia. I didn't mean anything. Mis' Peasley. Seems t' 
me it's a pretty late day t' be makin' the wedd'n' 
clothes. 

Mrs. p. (again rocking), Wal, I was s' busy they had 
Mis' Patchin' make this, 'n' it was sech a botch I've 
had to fix it all over. I don't mean t' brag, but — wal, 
I wouldn't hang the things she makes in my wood-shed. 

Delia. Of course, she ain't got the style you have, Mis' 
Peasley. Everybuddy said my wedd'n' outfit looked 
fine. You're off ag'in ! 

Mrs. p. Wal, 'f I don't rock I can't sew, 'n' you know 
I'm so rushed on this dress 't I ain't got a minute t' 
spare. 

Delia (rising), I must go 'n' make this cake. I told 
Mis' Goodwin I'd come over 'n' help her out, seein' 
they's so much t' do. (Goes to door L.) Somehow, 
though, I don't take much interest. 

Mrs. p. N'r me. I jest can't help thinkin' Flora Good- 
win's doin' somethin' she'll regret. She's marryin' one 
man when she loves another. 

Delia. Land, Mis' Peasley, how you talk I If any of 'em 
should hear you say that 

Mrs. p. I wouldn't want 'em to. But you know it's the 
truth, 's well 's I do, Delia Slocum — I mean **Finn." 
I guess 

Deua (looking r.). Sh I here comes Mis' Goodwin. 

(Enter Sarah, r.) 

Sarah. Flora's just been trying on her wedding dress. It 
fits splendid, Mrs. Peasley. 
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Mrs. p. It ought to, the work I put on it. I guess yoa 

won't be ashamed of her with it on. 
Sarah. No, I guess not. My, Delia, it seems like old 

times to have you around, it's real kiud of you to 

come in and help so. 
Delia. Land, Mis' Goodwin, it's jest a pleasure. It ain't 

nothin' t' what you done for me when I turned fr'm 

Slocum t' Finn. 

(^Exit, L.) 

Sarah. Delia's a good girl. 

Mrs. p. Yes, she's worth a dozen of 'Lizy Bates. She*s 
been tellin' me how grand it is t' the Burleighs', there 
in New York. See what your Flora might 've had. 

Sarah. Oh, Mis' Peasley, that's all in the past. It's 
the man you get, not what goes with him. Dave 
Weston is one of the best men that ever lived. 

Mrs. p. I ain't sayin' a word ag'inst Dave, but if I'm any 
jedge of men, they's been a big mistake somewheres. 
Of course, it ain't none o' my business, but I don't 
b'lieve Mr. Burleigh ever done anything that wa'n't 
right. It's my opinion the truth never come out. 

Sarah. Then I hope it never will, now. It's too late to 
do any good. 

Mrs. p. Yes, I s'pose it is. Wal, I hope Flora'U be 
happy. Seems t' me, though, she looks kind o' 
pindlin*. I always s'p(»ed a bride looked 's if she was 
glad of it. 

Sarah. Flora didn't have to have Dave, if she didn't 
want him. He's her own choice. 

Mrs. p. I hope you ain't mad. Mis' Goodwin. I didn't 
mean anything. 

Sarah. Of course I'm not road, but I don't like to hear 
such talk. Mr. Burleigh is nothing to Flora any more, 
and she's getting a good husband that'll make her 
happy. (^Go€S and looks over Mrs. P.'s shoulder J) 
How you getting along with that dress ? 

Mrs. p. Oh, I'll have it done all right; but Selina 
Patchin' certainly did come near makin' a mess of it 
It's ready t' try on ag'in. Where's Flora? 

Sarah. V\\ call her. {Goes to r., calls.) Flora I Flora, 
come here a minute. Mrs. Peasley wants you to try 
on this dress. 
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Mrs. p. Jest the waist, that's all. The skirt's all right. 

Where they goin' on their trip ? 
Sarah. To Niagara Falls, and from there to Rome, to 

visit some of his folks. 
Mrs. p. Land, sounds like they was go'n' t' take a trip t' 

Europe, don't it? {Sees Flora, who enters, r.) 

Here she is. 
Flora (who is rather pale, pauses r.). Did you want me, 

mother? 
Sarah. Mrs. Peasley does. Your going-away dress is 

ready to try on again. I'll go in the kitchen and help 

Delia. There's plenty to be done. 

(Exit, L.) 

(Flora comes to c; Mrs. P. rises, straightening out the 

waist.') 

Mrs. p. Jest think. Flora; t'-morrow's your wedd'n' day. 

I s'pose you're awful happy ? You ought to be. 
Flora. Why, of course I ought to be, Mrs. Peasley — and 

I am. 
Mrs. p. Wal, I must say, you don't look it. I never 

heard of a willin' bride lookin' as doleful as you do. 
Flora. Why, Mrs. Peasley, how can you say such things? 

You ought to be ashamed to talk like that. I am 

happy, and you have no right to— to 

(Pauses, almost in tears, vainly striving to hide her emo- 
tion ; turns away, to r.) 

Mrs. p. (down to r. c). Mebbe I haven't, *n' mebbe I'm 
meddlin', but you can't deceive me. It's Mr. Bur- 
leigh you love, Flora Goodwin, 'n* you're tryin' t' con- 
sole y'rself with another man. 

Flora {with a faint show of indignation), Mrs. Peasley, 
how dare you ? I won't listen 

(Starts to go out r.) 

Mrs. p. I s'pose you're mad, 'n' mebbe you've got a 
right t' be. But it ain't my fault if the truih hurts. 
It's your fault, though, if you marry one man when 
your heart b'longs to another. It ain't treatin' him 
right, 'n' it ain't treatin' y'rself right, 'n' it's more 'n 
likely you'll both suffer for it. (Passes her and goes 
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to R.) I hope you'll f'rgive me 'f I've said too 
much, but it come out before I knew it. When you 
get ready t' try this waist on, come in the bedroom. 
I'll be in there. 

{Exit, R.) 

(Flora looks after her for a moment, as if dazed, then 
breaks down, covers her face with her hands and^sobs. 
After a pause, Amos enters d. in ftat, followed by 
'BijAH. The latter is dressed in a cheap imitation of 
city style. They do not see Flora, who has gone to 
R., where she pauses and listens J) 

Amos. I d' know, 'Bijah, but it seems t' me 'tain't no use 
rakin' that up at this late day. Might 's well let by- 
gones be bygones. 

'Bijah. Not when y' c'n clear up a man's name for him, 
Mr. Goodwin, 'n' prove 't he ain't the scallawag folks 
has thought him. Mr. Burleigh — (^he stands so that 
he happens to see Flora, while Amos does not, and 
abruptly changes the subject) Mr. Burleigh took us 
around t' see all the sights, 'n' what we didn't see 
wa'n't wuth seein'. 

Amos (bewildered). Hey ? What's that you're sayin' ? 

'Bijah. 'S I was sayin', they've dug a hole clean under th* 
river, fr 's much 's seventeen mile, 'n' the cars run 
right through there, under the water 'n' all, 'n' not a 
drop o' wet, 'n' some o' the buildin's 'r' as high 's 
forty o' the Methodis' church steeples one on top o' the 
other, 'n' 

Amos. You wa'n't talkin' about no (&^x Flora.) 

Oh ! {Goes toward her.) Hello, there, little one. I 
didn't see y'. Why, what y' lookin' Uke that fr? 

Flora (striving to conceal her agitation). Why, nothing, 
father. I — it's nothing. I — Mrs. Peasley wants me; 
she's waiting for me, and I (Runs off to r.) 

Amos. I guess she heard. 

'Bijah. Course she did. See how quick I changed the 
subject ? I call that pretty cute, the way I done it. I 
guess she didn't ketch on to what we was talkin' about. 
As I was sayin', I'd be willin' t' bet my bottom dollar 
't we'd find out Mr. Burleigh's 's square a man 's ever 
walked in shoe leather, if the truth was known. 

Amos. I used t' think he was, but things turned out t' look 
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different 'T any rate, 'tain't do use rakin' it up now, 
so I guess we won't talk about it any more, 'Bijah. 
(^Go€s to u) I want t' see 'f I can find mother. 

(^Exii, L.) 

'BijAH {shaking his head to one side energetically ^ two or 

three times). By jing I if I had my way Oh, 

that you, Delia, dear ? 

Delia {who has entered and stands in door l., her hands 
white with flour and a good- sized dab of it on her face). 
Yes, it's me. Land, what you dressed up in them 
clothes for, this time o' day ? Ain't you got no sense ? 

'BijAH {approaching her). Come here 'n' give me a kiss, 
sweetness. 

Delia. Go 'way with y'. Ain't you silly, dressin' up in 
y'r best clothes 'n' askin' me for a kiss, this time o' 
day. {He attempts to kiss her ; she gives him a play- 
ful slapf getting flour on his face.) There ! 

'BijAH. Ouch 1 that ain't the kind o' smack I wanted. 
All right, now I won't tell y' something. 

Deua. H'm 1 I guess you don't know much worth tellin*. 
What is it ? 

'BijAH. Wouldn't you like t' know ? It's something about 

Mr. Burleigh and (Sees Dave, who has entered 

from R., through door in flat.) Oh — "Behold, the 
bridegroom cometh." 

Delia. Why, 'Bijah Finn, that's wicked. Hello, Dave. 

(Dave, who is rather pale and evidently stirred by some 
emotion which he attempts to hide, statjds c, staring 
straight at the door r., not noticing the others.) 

Dave. Is Flora in there ? 

Delia {coming to l. c). I think so, Dave. I guess she's 

try in' on. 
Dave. Tell her I want to see her, please. Now. 

Deua. Why, Dave, how you look ! Has anything 

Dave. I want to see her. 

Delu {crossing to R.). All right, Dave. I'll tell her. 

{Exit, R.) 

'Bijah. I guess you're kind o' upset, ain't y', Dave, so 
nigh gitt'n' hitched ? I was. I tell you, 'tain't no fool 
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thing, this gitt'n' married business. Not that I wiA I 
hadn't, 'r that you ever will, but it's a kind o' serious 
step the best way y' can put it. Of course, gitt'n' the 

girl you be, 'n' all {Notices that Dave does not 

look at him or pay any attention to what he is scsying,) 
Oh 1 Wal, they say love 's blind, 'n' 't looks t' me '■ 
if it was deef 'n' dumb, too. 

{Enter Delu, r.) 

Deua. She's comin' right out, Dave. {Crosses to u) 
You come on in the kitchen with me, 'Bijah. I want 
you t' beat them eggs. 

{Exit, L.) 

'fiijAH (L.). All right, I'll beat 'em. Cheer up, Dave; 
the wust is t' come. 

{Exit, L., chtukUng.) 

(Dave, etfter standing a moment in silence, clenches hisfist^ 
with an expression of determination. Enter Flora, 
R., wearing the same skirt as before, with the waist j 

upon which Mrs. P. was working. She does not see 
Dave, who is up r., until he speaks,) 

Dave. Flora. 

Flora. Why, Dave, you — Delia said you wanted to 

see me. [ 

Dave. Yes, I do. I — oh. Flora, how pretty you look I 
Flora. It's the clothes, Dave. Doesn't this waist fit 

nicely ? Mrs. Peasley just finished it It's the one I'm 

going to wear on our trip. 
Dave. Yes, I know — and it's very nice, and 

{He turns from Jier, as if his courage almost failed him.) 

Flora. Why, Dave, what's the matter? Has anything 
happened ? 

Dave {still with his face turned away). Yes — yes, some- 
thing has happened. I have something to say — to tell 
you — and — {turning to her) I — oh, I would rather die 
than tell it to you, but I must — I must I 

Flora. Dave I Dave, what is it ? You frighten me. 

{She puts her hand on his arm.) 
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Davb {moving away from her). No 1 — I'm not worthy for 
you to touchy to speak to. I'm a cheat— a thief — I'm 
not fit to be your husband, nor even to be your friend. 
Oh, I have tried to keep it to myself, to keep still and 
let you be my wife, but I can't do it ; I can't take you 
with a lie on my soul, knowing what a cheat I am 1 

Flora. Dave ! Dave I 

Davx. Oh, it's true, I tell you — ^true I {Takes a sealed^ 
addressed and stamped letter from his pocket and holds 
it out toward her.) There it is — take it — the thing 
that will prove how low and dishonest I am. I know 
it will make you hate me, but — ^take it I 

Flora {taking the letter, mechanically). Why, Dave, I 
don't understand. What is it ? What do you mean ? 

Davs. Look at it 

Flora {looking at the letter , at first not comprehending. 
It's for me. It's — ^it — oh, for me — from 

Dave. Yes, from— him. Look at the postmark. 

Flora. "August — 15." Last August. Why, it's an old 
letter. It was sent to me, and I never received it 
And it's from 

Dave. From Mr. Burleigh. It's the letter you expected, 
that you thought never came. I got it out of the post- 
office, that day, and I kept it, so that you would Uiink 
he hadn't written. I thought you would think he had 
forgotten you, and that — oh, I was crazy with jealousy, 
and I wanted you so bad that I was willing to do any- 
thing, if I could only get you. I didn't look ahead, 
I was blind — foolish — wicked, and I have tried to keep 
still, but I couldn't, and so I have told you. I know 
you won't marry me now, and that it's all over between 
us, but I had to tell you. I don't expect you to forgive 
me, but I had to tell you — I had to ! 

{He breaks down, sinks into a chair, covering his f cue with 

his hands.) 

Flora. Oh, Dave, how could you ? How could you do 
such a Uiing ? 

Davs {looking up). Because I thought you belonged to 
me, and that he had no right to take you bom me. I 
thought you were only infatuated with his good looks 
and his city manner, and that you would forget him 
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and love me again. I know — it was wrong — ^it was 
mean and cowardly — but there are times when a num 
will do anything to get the woman he loves. 

Flora. You loved me as much as that, Dave ? 

Dave (Jie has risen). Yes, but I know now that even that 
doesn't excuse me. You wouldn't want a thief and a 
cheat for a husband. I tried to give you up, to tdl 
you, but I couldn't. I meant to bum that letter, but 
somehow it seemed to me I couldn't do that, either. It 
seemed to be alive — it was my conscience. You can't 
kill your conscience, it is bound to make itself heard 
some time, and I couldn't bum that letter — ^it was 
bound to bring me to my senses at last — to make me 
confess — to give — you — ^up — and now — now, I have 
done it. 

{He again breaks down^ turns from her and goes up c, 
about to go outf but pauses as Flora speaks.) 

Flora. Dave ! You did wrong, but — ^it was because you 
loved me — ^because you felt you had not been treated 
right, and you were not altogether responsible, I know 
you weren't, and I — I forgive you, Dave. See I 

{He is L. c. ; she c. She quickly tears the letter in pieces.) 

Dave (taking a step toward her). Flora ! 

Flora. There I the letter is gone ; it is all gone. We will 

forget it, as if it had never happened, and— and we'll 

be happy, Dave. 

(•S^ goes to him^ he reaches out his hands ^ as if about to 
take her in his arms, but suddenly draws back.) 

Dave. No — ^no — I can't, I mustn't I have given you up 

—I 

Flora. No, Dave, no. I am yours. 
Dave. No — not mine — ^his — his 



Flora. His? Why, Dave, what do you mean? I am 

yours. There is no one else. No one. 
Dave.^ You belong to him. It's not me you want — it's 

him. I wrote to him— I told him — and he — he 

(Suddenly turns from her and rushes out door in fiat, iJ) 

Flora. Dave ! 
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{Shi goes up to door, looking out after him. She stands 
thus in silence. After a pause ^ enter Mrs. P., r.) 

Mrs. p. Why, Flora, what you standin' there for? I 

thought D^ve was here. 
Flora {without looking around^ suddenly starts back, with 

a stifled cry). Oh I I saw — ^it's— oh ! 

(Turns and runs hurriedly off r., in great agitation, with- 
out looking back.) 

Mrs. p. For the land's sake, what's happened now, I 
wonder? {Goes up to door or window.) She must 
'a' gone crazy. {Looks out. After a slight pause, 
starts in great excitement,) Why, for goodness' sake, 
if it ain't — it is, as sure as — well, (rf all things — 
{ptshingto L.) lAx. Goodwin — Mis' Goodwin 

{Exit, L.) 

{TTiere is a pause, then Grace, in traveling costume, and 
carrying a handbag, enters c. D. She stands for a 
moment looking about, then starts L., meets Delia as 
she enters,) 

Delia. My land, — you ? Here I 

Grace. Why, it's Mrs. Finn. {Holds out her hand.) 

, Aren't you glad to see me ? 
Deua. Why, yes, I s'pose I be — of course. But where 

under the canopy did you drop from ? 
Grace. From that rickety old stage- coach that I thought 

never would get here. 
Deua. And he's come with you? Mis' Peasley jest 

said 

Grace. Philip ? Yes, he is here, too. 

Delia. Well, of all things I {Enter Sarah, l.) Mis' 

Goodwin, here's Miss Burleigh, and — she didn't come 

alone. 
Sarah {coming to c). Miss Burleigh? How do you do? 

{Enter Amos, l.) Amos, here's Miss Burleigh. 
Amos. How d' do, miss ? 
Grace. I am very glad to see you, both of you, and I 

hope — ^I hope I am not unwelcome ? 

{She shakes hands with them ; they submit ^ seeming scarcely 

to realize what is taking place.) 
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Amos. Why, of course you're welcome, only, y' see — ^wal, 
you've took us by s'prise, kind o', 'n' — wal, Mis* 
Peasley says as how y' didn't come alone, 'n' 

(Enter Mrs. P., l. She stands l., Sarah near her^ Amos 
L. c, Grace c, and Delia r. c) 

Grace. Yes, Mr. Goodwin, my brother came with me. 
There has been a terrible misunderstanding, and he has 
come to set it right. 

Amos. It's pretty late now, seems t' me. The wedd'n' *« 
comin' off t'-morr'w. 

Grace. Is it ever too late to right a wrong, Mr. Goodwin, 
or to prove that a person who has been misrepresented 
is innocent ? No, it is never too late for that, and my 
brother is here to be restored to your good opinion, and 
to prove that he never did one thing wrong or unmanly. 
Mr. Weston sent for him. 

Sarah. Mr. Weston? Dave? 

Grace. Yes. May I see Miss Goodwin ? I have some- 
thing to say to her. 

Sarah. Why, yes, I guess so. She's in the other room* 
Delia, will you show her ? 

Deua. Come right this way. Miss Burleigh. (Goes to R.) 

Grace {following her). Thank you. 

(Exit Delia, r., followed by Grace.) 

Sarah. Oh, dear, I don't know what to make of it. Here 

slie's going to be married to Dave, and he's come back. 

Dave sent for him, and — I don't know how Flora's 

ever going to stand it. 
Amos. There, there now, mother, you jest let 'em be. 

Things'll come out all right. If we've misjedged him, 

and it was him she wanted, and 

(He has his arm about her and they have gone to L.) 
Sarah. Why, Amos, do you mean 



Amos. I d' know what I mean, only (Enter Davi, 

from L., through door in flat. They pause as they see 
him,) Why, here's Dave. 

(Dave stands up c. He is very pale, but firm and brave. 
Amos and Sarah are l., Mrs. P. l. c. Delia enters 
and stands r.) 
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Dave. Mr. Goodwin — Mrs. Goodwin — I have come to say 
good-bye. I — I am going away. 

{The organ music again starts ^ this time playing ** Hearts 

ami Flowers^** softly,) 

Amos. Going away ? Why, Dave I 

Sarah. Before the wedding, Dave ? 

Dave. Yes, to-day — now. Oh, there'll be a wedding, I 
guess, but I won't be here. It will be a happier one 
without me. I want you all to know I've tried to do 
what's right, that's all — tried to make up for what I did 
that was wrong and wicked. I don't expect you to 
forgive me — not yet — ^but some day, maybe, when you 
can begin to realize that it was because I loved her 
and thought she belonged to me — then — well, good- 



bye. (About to go,) 
Sarah. Why, Dave, ain't 



you going to say good-bye to 
Flora? 

Dave. No, I mustn't see her again — I can't. Tell her — 
oh, never mind — she knows. She said she forgave me. 
She's an angel. Good-bye. 

{As hi goeSf Amos and Sarah start toward him^ but hi 
rushes off up L. They stand a moment looking after 
him^ then Sarah bursts into tears.) 

Sarah. Oh, Amos, I don't know what it's all about. I 

don't understand. 
Amos (as he leads her to l.). Never mind. It's going t' 

be all right There, there, don't you fret. 

(Exeunt J l.) 

(Mrs. p. has gone up to c, stands looking off. Deua 

crosses to h.) 

Mrs. p. Wal, what do you think of that ? Did you ever ? 

Deua. That's jest like Dave. Ain't it brave of him ? 

Mrs. p. Land, do you s'pos€ she's goin' t' have Mr. Bur- 
leigh now, after what's happened ? I b'lieve I'd ruther 
have Dave Weston, anyway. 

Deua. But it ain't him she loves, 'n' love's somethin' 
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y* can't account for. I'm goin' t' finish that cake, 
anyhow. (^Gaes l.) 

Mrs. p. I s'pose y' might's well. Cake's cake, wedd'n* 
'r no wedd'n'. (Looks off through door or window,^ 
Oh, my land, there he is 1 He's comin' in here. 

Delia.. Then you come on. He don't want t' see us, yet. 

Mrs. p. No, I don't s'pose he does. 

'BijAH {who wears an apron and holds a large spoon cov- 
ered with flour, appears in door L.). Say, come 'n' 
see 'f I've stirred this cake enough. 

Deua. Yes, I'm comin'. You go back in there. 

{She pushes him out l., following.) 

Mrs. p. {as she goes l., looking back curiously). Wal, I 
declare, if it don't beat anything I ever read in << The 
Fireside Companion " ! 

{Exit, L.) 

{After a slight pause, Philip enters door up L. The music 
continues. He stands a moment looking about^ then 
starts down stage, as Grace enters r. She goes to 
him.) 

Grace. Philip ! She's in there. I have told her. 

Philip. And she will see me? (Grace nods assent.) 
What — what does she say ? 

Grace. She is perplexed — frightened, but she loves you, 
Phil, only you. I am sure she will 

Vmu? {starting toward K.). Let me see her. I 

Grace {detaining him). Wait. She must have a few mo- 
ments to think — to realize what it means. It is all so 
sudden, so strange, she hardly knows what to think or 
to do. {She stands L. c, so that she can see Flora, 
who appears in door r., while Philip, who is down 
R. c, does not see her.) Oh ! — I — Philip— look I 

(Grace turns him about so that he sees Flora, then runs 
off L., leaving them alone. Flora, with her head 
drooping, her hands tightly clasped, stands tremblingly 
leaning against door. Philip takes a step toward her, 
holding out his hands, then pauses.) 

Philip. Flora ! 
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(Sk€ remains siUnt^ but raises her eyes and looks at him 
with lave and happiness^ then breaks down, cov- 
ering her face with her hands , takes a fe7o steps toward 
him, but totters and nearly falls. He springs for* 
ward, catching her, clasping her in his arms and draw- 
ing her to him. She lets her head fall on his shoul- 
der and he kisses her rapturously. The music, which 
has been soft up to this point, now changes again to the 
wedding march, which is played triumphantly, continue 
ing for several moments after the curtain falls.) 
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CAST OP CHARACTERS 

:r . . . Rector of St, Mark's 
FoRMAN Weir .... His college friend — a detective 
HshA^ Richard Heritage^ M. D. Commonly called * * Doctor Dick ' ' 

^I^A^JOHN Gordon A fugitive 

y^A0i^ Sheriff Blake 

-j^^ Peters The sexton 

"g^^&^'t^RENE Arnold With a heart history 

y^it^i^^ESS . . The minister's sister—'* a bit of a butterfly " 
H<-^^<^Mrs. PiCKiNS A busy dressmaker 

y^«t<c.40AUNT BiNA 

Villagers and Officers 
Time vtn Representation — About three hours 



Notice to Professionals. — This play is published for 
amateur production only. Professionals are forbidden the 
use of it in any form or imder any title without the consent 
of the author, who may be addressed in care of the pub- 
lishers. 



SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Morning at the Rectory.- The gossip. June roses. 
A doctor's patience. The gossip h as "something to 
tell.** The breath of suspttSBB^TTie liiarBeS'paH?* 
graph. A loyal love. For another's sake. A woman's 
secret. The shadow of a sin. Despair. 

Act II. — ^The garden party. Love's young dream. A 
woman scorned. The gossip repulsed. The detective. 
Face to face. The proposal and the threat. Defiance. 
* ' Until to-morrow. * ' The festivities interrupted. The 
gossip speaks. Behind the syringa bushes. "Who 
was that man?" A timely appearance. **He is 
here!" 

Act III.— In the shadows. " I defy you I " " Leiad, 
Kindly Light." The face in the window. The es- 
caped convict. In danger. The n^inister's devotion. 
Behind the curtain. Suspected. The revelation. 

Act IV. — ^The gossip still on the scent. A professional 
secret. A lovers' quarrel. Two men and one woman. 
'Twixt love and law. A proof of friendship. Love's 
sacriiice. * * For her sake. ' ' The lovers are reconciled. 
The search. Found. " He is free I " 
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COSTUMES 

Philip. Ministerial suit ; same throughout. 

Weir. Act II. — ^Evening dress. Acts III and FV. — Light 
summer suit, with straw hat. He has the air of a rather 
stylish man-of-the- world. 

Doctor Dick. Act I. — Summer business suit. Act 11. — 
Evening dress. Act IV Tennis suit. 

Gordon. Rough, worn suit, shirt open at neck. He pre- 
sents a hunted, dejected appearajice, and is pale, hag- 
gard and unshaven. In Act IV he looks neater and is 
shaved, but is paler. 

Blare. Rough trousers and vest ; blue or red shirt, with 
no coat ; slouch hat. 

Peters. Plain suit. He is an old man with flowing white 
hair. 

Constables. Similar to Sheriff Blake. 

Irene. Act I. — Modest summer dress, with hat Act II. 
— Handsome evening gown, not too dressy. Acts III 
and rV. — Modest dresses. 

Bess. Act I. — Pretty, light summer dress, with large hat. 
Act II. — Airy and somewhat elaborate evening gown ; 
not ,too gay. Act IV. — Tennis dress, or similar to 
Act I. 

Mrs. PiCKiNS. Act I. — Prim black alpaca dress, plainly 
made; small bonnet She carries a parasol and a 
handbag. Act II. — A ** dress-up*' costume, unique 
and prim without being too odd or unbecoming for a 
dressmaker. She must not be a caricature, although 
of an appearance to excite mirth ; should have quick, 
nervous movements, speak rapidly in a high-pitched 
voice and have some characteristic mannerisms. Act 
IV. — Similar to Act I, or the same. 

Aunt Bina. Act I. — Negro make-up ; woolly wig, etc. ; 
plain calico or gingham dress, with apron and cap or 
turban. Act II. — Her **best dress,'* with fancy head- 
dress, a large neckerchief, etc. Acts III and IV. — The 
same as, or similar to. Act I. 



PROPERTIES 



Act I 



Bunch of roses. Stamped and addressed letters ; news- 
paper in wrapper, with plainly marked paragraph. News- 
paper bundle. Small medicine case. Glass of water. Fan. 

Act II 

Tables, one with plates of cake, another with punch bowl 
of colored water, representing lemonade, and glasses. 

Acrni 
Parlor lamp, lighted and turned down low. 

Act IV 
Tennis racquets. Light shawl thrown over back of chair. 
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ACT I 

SCENE. — A room in the rectory , nicely furnished. Across 
comer f r. u. e., is a double door leading to another 
rooMf with portiires looped back. There is a window 
in flat, L. c, the curtain of which is raised; also a 
door in flat^ c, with lock and key. Table down r. 
c, on which are books , papers, etc. ; sofa l. c, and 
up L. a mantel or stand with a pair of empty vases. 
As the curtain rises knocking is heard at door c 
After a pause it is repeated and Mrs, Pickins looks in; 
she waits a moment and then tiptoes across to R. u. E. 
and knocks there loudly. 

Mrs. Pickins. Land ! ain't there nobuddy t' home? I d' 
know 's I ought t' walk right in ; 'tain't my way, but I 
knocked and knocked ! It's the queerest thing I ever 
heard of for them t' all go off and leave the doors un- 
locked. {Calls.) Anybuddy t' home? (Pause.) 
Well, I declare! (Bess is heard singing off r.) 
There ! I hear somebuddy. (Looks off.) It's Bess, 
and she's comin' in here. My ! she's a pretty ^ay 
piece for a minister's sister. It's my opinion he am't 
none too strict with her. 

(^Enter Bess, r. i e. ; she has on a large summer hat and 

carries a bunch of roses.) 

Mrs. Pickins. Good-afternoon. 

Bess. Why, Mrs. Pickins, is that you? I didn't know 
there was any one here. (Lays roses on table r. c.) 
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Mrs. Pickins. There wa'n't a minute ago. I knocked and 
knocked, and as there didn't anybuddy come to the 
door, I walked right in, though 'tain't my way. Where's 
Mr. Dunchester? 

Bess. He was in his study not long ago, w<»lLing on his 
sermon. Do you wish to see him? {^u has brought 
vases and is arranging flowers,) 

Mrs. Pickins. Yes, I do. I've got somethin' t' say to him. 

Bess. Very well, only if you could wait a little while. I 
hate to disturb him just now. 

Mrs. Pickins. Oh, all right then. I wouldn't want to dis- 
turb nobuddy. 'Tain't my way. But what I've got to 
say is important, and I guess he'll think so. 

Bess. Then I will call him, by all means. (Starts.) 

Mrs. Pickins. No, you needn't. Where's Biny? 

Bess. Out in the kitchen, I guess. (Returns.) 

Mrs. Pickins. Well, I'll go out and see her first. She's 
got a dress she wants me t' fix over. Mebby he'll be 
through by that time. {Hangs handbag on back of 
chair ^ L., and goes down L.) I guess I've got some- 
thing to tell him. 

(Exit Mrs. Pickins, l.) 

Bess. I shouldn't be surprised. It would be a wonder if 
she didn't have something to tell. But Philip said he 
didn't want to be disturbed and I don't believe her 
business can be so very important. I guess it will keep 
a few minutes. There ! those roses are aU fixed. How 
lovely they are ! I do think June is such a beautiful 
month. {She is replacing vases ^ when knocking is 
heard off c. D. L.) Now, who is that, I wonder? 
(Knocking is repeated.) Dear me, what a hurry they 
must be in. {Removes hat and hangs it on back of 
chair y r. ; goes to c. d. and shows in Dick HERrrxcE ; 
he carries a smcUl medicine case.) 

Dick. Why, how do you do, Bess? 

Bfiss. Pretty well, thank you, Mr. Heritage. (Both 
down c.) 

Dick. Mister Heritage ! (Places case on chair.) 

Bess. Oh, I beg pardon. Doctor Heritage, of course. 
(Curtsies.) 

Dick. No, that isn't a bit better. 

Bsss. Why, what would you have me say ? 
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Dick. What's the matter with Dick ? 

^Ess. I— I don't know as there's anything the matter with 

him,-— only — :— 
Dick. Well, only what ? 
Bess. Why, you see, you're a great man now. You've 

hung out your shingle ; 3rou're the village doctor. 
Dick. Village fiddlesticks I I am still Dick Heritage and 

as much your old firiend as ever ; am I not ? 
Bess. I — I hope so. 
Dick.- Of course I am. Then say '' Dick/' as you always 

have. 
Bess. Well, then — yes, Dick, it's a very pleasant day, isn't 

it? There, is that better? 
Dick. Better — ^m'm — yes, but rather — er — distant. {Close 

t9 her.) 
Bess {not encouraging him ; tantalizingly). Did you wish 

to see anybody in particular? There's no one sick 

here. 
Dick. Oh, I don't know. {Places hand on heart and 

sighs sentimentally,) 
Mrs. Pickins {off l.). All right, Biny, I'll see that you 

have it inside of a week. 
Bess. There comes Mrs. Pickins. 
Dick. Hang Mrs. Pickins ! 
Bess. No ; you doctor her. No doubt that would be an 

easier way of getting rid of her. {Laughs.) 
Dick. How unkind ! 
Bess. To her? Oh, yes. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

{Enter Mrs. Pickins, l. She carries a good-sized newspaper 
bundle, which she soon lays on chair, l.) 

Mrs. Pickins. Why, you here, doctor? Who's sick? 
Dick. Nobody that I know of. I hope there hasn't got to 

be somebody sick every place I go. 
Mrs. Pickins. Well, I've heard enough to make me sick. 

I suppose you have heard about it ? 

(Mrs. Pickins, l. c. ; Dick, c. ; Bess, r. c.) 

Dick. About ? 

Mrs. Pickins. Why, about Irene Arnold and the school. 
Land ! 'tain't no secret. Everybuddy knows she's 
been asked to explain a few things or get out. 

Dick. Yes, I have heard, and I think it's an outrage ! 
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Mrs. Pickins. Oh, you're stickin' up for 'er, be you ? It's 
kind of you, I must say, and I guess she needs it 
Well, I ain't sayin' nothin' t* injure her. 'Tain't 
my way. But some things look kind o' strange. 

Dick. Yes, and others look mighty cruel and most un- 
charitable. 

Bess. What is it, Dick, about Miss Arnold ? 

Mrs. PiCKiNS. I ain't here t' argue the question. {To 
Bess.) Can I see the minister now ? 
^ Bess. I think so. I'll go and see. 

{Exit Bess, r. u. e.) 

: Dick. I suppose you came here to see Mr. Dunchester 

about this matter ? 
Mrs. Pickins. Mebby I did and mebby I didn't I hain't 

asked you what you come here for and I don't know as 

you've got any call to ask me. 
Dick. Why, no, of course not. I beg your pardon and 

thank you for the lesson in politeness. ( Goes r.) 
Mrs. Pickins. What's that? I must say you're pretty 

impudent. 

{Enter Bess, r. u. e.) 

Bess. My brother will see you now, Mrs. Pickins. 
Mrs. Pickins. I'm much obliged. I'll go right in, shall I? 
Bess. Yes ; he is in his study. 
Mrs. Pickins. I know where that is. 

{Exit Mrs. Pickins, r. u. e.) 

Bess. I wonder what she has to say. 

Dick. Oh, she's always hatching up something.' She's 

the worst gossip I ever saw. 
Bess. It's something about Irene Arnold. What is it? 

{Both c.) 
Dick. Why, I don't know exactly. I believe they have 

asked her to resign her position as teacher of the 

village school. 
Bess. Resign ? For what ? What have they against her, 

I should like to know ? 
Dick. Well, I don't believe they know that themselves. 

But you know much may be surmised and hinted about 

a young woman who goes to a place as Miss Arnold 

came here, and tells nothing about herself or her famOy. 
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Bsss. H'm ! It's a pretty way to treat such a lovely girl 
as she is. Surely, you don't believe she has done any- 
thing wrong ? 

Dick. No, indeed ; far from it. I believe her all that she 
has seemed to be during the three years she has been 
among us. But others 

Bess. Such as Mrs. Pickins, for instance. 

Dick. Well, I believe she has considerable to do with it, 
for all she pretends to be so innocent. Anyhow, some- 
body has started a rumor that Miss Arnold has some- 
thing to hide — something she is afraid to tell. 

Bess. And does any one believe that ? 

Dick. I am afraid so. At any rate, she was called before 
the school board this afternoon and as she would not 
answer questions nor seek to clear herself of suspicion, 
she was asked to resign, which she did. 

Bess. It's the meanest thing I ever heard of. Irene 
Arnold, whom so many of us have learned to love, and 
who is so refined and sweet and — why, they must be 
crazy ! I'll bet my brother will almost forget he's a 
minister and get mad. He thinks a good deal of 
Miss Arnold. 

Dick. Ah, I guess it's more than that. I am glad she will 
have him for a champion. 

Bess. And she will have me, too. 

Dick. And me. Shake ! 

{They shake hands heartily.^ 

Bess. I guess it will come out all right {Enter Bina, l., 
with papers and letters,') Oh, is that the mail. Aunt 
Bina? 

Bina. Yes, missy; Peters done brung it up fr'm de offis 
jes' now. 

(Bess takes mail and looks it over^ then places it on table.) 

Dick. Good-afternoon, Aunt Bina. 

Bina. Afnoon, doctah. 

Dick. How are you nowadays ? 

Bina. Purt well, t'ank yo'. Need n' t'ink yo' gwine git 

none o' my money jes' )rit. I ain' got no use f * 

doctahs. He ! he ! 

{Exit Bina, l., laughing.) 
II 
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Dick. That's just the way it goes. Everybody thinks I 
wa^Dt to dose them with medicine. Do you suppose 
this school affair will interfere with the garden party 
to-monow night ? 

Bess. I don't see why it should. Everything is all ready. 
I don't see how we can postpone it or anything. 

Dick. I hardly think it will be necessary. 

Bess. No, of course not. 

{Enter Mrs. Pickins, r. u. e., followed by Phiup Dun- 
CHESTER. They pause well up r.) 

y^ Philip. I think the members of the school board have acted 

very hastily, Mrs. Pickins, and will regret the st^ they 

have taken. ^mm^ 

Mrs. Pickins. I don't know what else they could do. It's 

my opinion she ain't fit to have charge of decent folks' 

children and be 'sociatin' with respectable people while 

there's suspicion hangin' over her, 
^^Philip. The snspirigp is entirely ungrounded and they 

have proved notni ng agaig^Miss ArnoHT 
Mrs. PidUNsT^Tmilce t' know. Ain't it something that 

^e ain't got a word to say for herself? 
^Philip. No. I am sure that she will speak at the proper 

time. {Sees Dick.) Ah, doctor, how do you do? 

{Coming down.') 
Dick. Well, thank you, Mr. Dunchester. {They shake 

hands,) I needn't ask if you are the same. 
Philip. For fear I will think you are seeking a patient, eh? 

I see you have your case. {Indicating medicine ccue om 

chair.) 
Dick. Y-yes, it's the only one I have at present. 
Mrs. Pickins {coming doivn). Land ! ain't one enough? 
Dick. Well, hardly. {Others smile,) 
Mrs. Pickins. Oh, I see. Well, you must have patience. 
Dick. I know I must. That's just it. And it doesn't 

make any difference how you spell it. 
^^Philip. Come, come, doctor, no punning. 
Dick. I beg pardon. 
Mrs. Pickins. I guess you'll get along. 'Twas a good 

thing for you when old Dr. Spoor di«l. Folks couldn't 

go back on him as long as he could tell pep' mint from 

pikry. 
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Dick. No, of course not. 

Bess. Somebody will be sick before long, I guess. Hope 
for the best. 

Mrs. PicKiNS. The idee ! 

Bess. Doctors have got to live. 

Mrs. PiCKiNS. And let live, I should hqpe. (Going up,) 
Well, I must go. 

Bess. Must you, Mrs. Pickins? 

Mrs. Pickins. Yes, I must. I jest run over to see if we 
was goin' to have the lawn party here to the rect*y 
t' -morrow night, jest th* same. 

Bess. Why, of course. Why not? 

Mrs. Pickins. Mebby you don't understand. (/« c. d.) 
Of course, it's jest as you say, Mr. Dunchester. 'Tain^t 
my doin's and I ain't meddlin', I hope. 'Tain't my 
way. (About to exit, when she turns and comes fart 
way down c. again,) I s'pose you've all heard about 
tlie sheriff? {They reply ''No!'' ♦* What is itr' 
etc.) Nothin', only he's got word to watch for es- 
caped convicts. Three of 'em's escaped from the 
state's prison and they've sent him word to kind o' 
be on th' look for 'em. 
^xPhimp. Have the authorities any reason for believing that 
the fugitives will be found in this locality? 

Mrs. Pickins. I coukin't say. {Again about to exit,) I 
jest heard that much on my way over here. I didn't 
git no p'ticulars. Land ! I mnst take my bundle. 
{Returns and takes bundle from chair,) So you think 
we'll have the lawn party jest th' same, Mr. Dun- 
chester ? {Again going up. ) 
^Philip. By all means, if nothing further happens to pre- 
vent. 

Mrs. Pickins {in c. d.). Very well, then. I didn't know. 
Good-day. 
^Philip. Good-afternoon, Mrs. Pickins. {Sees her out.) 

{Exit Mrs. Pickins, c. d. l.) 

Dick. Well, she's brimful of news and no mistake. 
Bess. She's a meddling gossip, that's what she is. 
Phimp {coming down). Bess, you should not speak so dis- 
respectfully. 
Sess. Oh, no, I suppose not. You're a minister and have 
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got to look for good qualities in everyboily. I guess 
you'U have to have a telescope to find any in her. 
^Phiup. I am sure Mrs. Pickins has her good points. 

Bess. Yes, her pins and needles, maybe. ( Dick laughs ; 
Philip smiles.) 

{Enler Mrs. Pickins, c. d. l., unnoticed,) 

Dick. I don't believe they're her sharpest ones, though. 

I wonder if her sewing machine runs as fast as her 

tongue. 
Mrs. Pickins. I forgot my bag and come back after it 

(Rushes down l., seizes handbag from cliair and exits 

c. D. L., hurriedly.) 
Dick {taken back). Well ! 
Bess. Goodness ! 

Dick. Do you suppose she heard what I said ? 
Bess. Of course she did, and I'm glad of it. It's my 

opinion she left that bag on purpose. (Goes up and 

looks off.) But she's gone now, fast enough. LcxA at 

her go. 
Dick (up c, looking off). You'd think she had only 

eight seconds to get there. 

(Bess and Dick in c. d., Philip seated i.. of table^ looking 

over letters.) 

Bess (as she comes down^ after pause during which she 

and Dick converse in pantomime). Isn't it too bad, 

Phil, about Miss Arnold ? 
^Philip. So you have heard ? (Looking up.) 

Bess. Why, yes; Mrs. Pickins told us. She says evcry^ 

body is talking about it. 
Dick (coming down). I heard of it before I came over, 

too. 
^Philip. Yes, it is indeed too bad ; but I am sure we shall 

be able to straighten it out all right. 
Dick. I hope so, I'm sure. 

(Philip is agcUn examining letters y while Bess, who is seated 
R. of table^ carelessly tears the wrapper from a news- 
paper y and reads. There is a short pause,) 

Philip. You will excuse me, doctor, if I look over 

letters ? 
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Dick. Certainly. I was just going, anyway. {Taking 

medicine case,') 
Phiup. Don't be in a hurry. 
Dick. Well, I must get back to the office. I presume my 

slate is full of urgent calls by this time. 
Philip. No doubt. {He and Dick laugh,) 
Bess {interested^. Here's something marked in this paper. 
Why, it's about an escaped convict. Perhaps it is one 
of those Mrs. Pickins was telling about. 
^/^Philip. Ah, the paper must be from Norman Weir, who 
wrote this letter. 
Bess. Norman Weir ? Who is he ? 
^Philip. An old college friend of mine. I have not seen him 
for several years. He was a lawyer then, but is now a 
detective, and says he intends to combine business with 
pleasure by visiting us for a few days and doing some 
professional work at the same time. 
Dick {who has paused in q. d.). Here? 
Philip. Yes. He says he has reasons to suspect that an 
escaped prisoner whom he is after will turn up in this 
vicinity. 
Dick. Indeed ! 

Bess. Goodness ! What makes him think that ? 
Philip. He does not tell. But he will be here to-morrow. 

What does the marked paragraph say? 
Bess. Why, it's about the escape of several prisoners and 
speaks in particular of one named John Gordon, who 
was formerly president of a bank in Proctor and who 
was sent to prison for twelve years for embezzlement. 
{She has been referring to paper ; now rises, hands 
*" it fo Philip, indicating the marked passage. He 

glances at it.) 
Dick {in c. d., about to go). That must be the very man 

yoiur detective is after. 
Bess {to Dick). If you like, I'll walk down to the A-illage 

with you. I have an errand at the store. 
Dick. I shall be delighted. 
Bess {putting on hat). All right. I'm ready. 
Dick. Good-day, Mr. Dunchester. 
^Philip {looking up from paper). Going, doctor? I sup- 
pose we will see you at the lawn party to-morrow even- 
ing ? {Rises.) 
Dick. Oh, yes ; I wouldn't miss it for the world. 
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Bess {in c. d. with Dick). A detective ! I shall detest 

him, I know. 
Dick. Don't be too sure. 

{Exeunt Bess and Dick, c. d. l.) 

Philip. {Again glances at paper ^ then lays it on tc^le, spread 
out so that the marked paragraph is plainly visible.') 
Nonaan Weir. I have not seen him for — it must be 
five or six years. So he has given up practicing law 
and become an expert detective. Well, it is a business 
I cannot admire, although it may be entirdy honorable 
and just. {Takes letters and again looks over thtm as 
he goes up and stands in c. d., looking of , Medita- 
tively.) Poor Miss Amdd. How disheartened and 
discouraged she must be. It is all the outcome of an 
idle piece of gossip, and I feel sure that she will explain, 
and silence those who are criticising her. 

{Exit Philip, r. u. e.) 

/ {After brief pause, enter Bina l. Su carries a recipe book, 
I over which slie is pondering,) 

Bina. Ah 'clar t' goodness. Ah done got stuck makin' 
dis ar angel's cake. Ah cayn't iigger 't out no how. 
{Studies book, then looks about J) Wonder whar Miss 
/ Bess am gone. {Calls.) Missy! Miss Bess! whar 

be yo* ? Lan' o' massy, *f she a'n't gone off an' lef me 
stuck right in de middle o' dat ar cake. (Calling.) 
Bess ! be'n't yo' yuh ? ( Goes up and looks offc d, r., 
then c. D. L.) bar's somebuddy comin'. Ah 'clar t' 
goodness 'f 'tahi't Miss Arnold, an' she looks jes' *bout 
tuckered out. Cdme right 'long in, Miss Irene. {Meets 
Irene, who comes in from l. She is rather pale and 
sofntwhat agitated.) What is it, Miss Irene? Be yo* 
sick? 

Irene. No, Aunt Bina, not sick ; only tired after my walk 
in the hot sun. I will be all right after I have rested a 
moment. {Down c.) 

Bina. Set right down )ruh, an* Ah'U git yo' a glass o' 
watah. ( Takes fan from table and hands it to Irene, 
who sits L. of table.) 

(Exit Bina, l.) 

Irene. Perhaps I should not have come here — to him. It 
\ i6 
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will make more talk ; I was even watched as I came, 
and they will say that it was bold of me to come. But 
I have no other refuge — no other friends to whom I can 
go. {Covers face with hands ^ disconsolately.^ It is 
almost more than I can bear. 

(Enter Bina, l., with glass of water,) 

BiNA. Here 'tis, nice 'n' fresh fr'm de well. 

Irene (drinks). Thank you, Aunt Bina; that is very 
refreshing. 

BiNA (taking glass). Feel better now ? 

Irene. Oh, yes; much better. I was tired, that b all. 
(Bin A goes l.) Is — b Mr. Dunchester at home? 

BiNA (^pausing). Ah reckon *e is. Ah done seen 'im jes' 
li'll while 'go. D' yo' wan' f see 'im ? 

Irene. If he is not too busy. 

Bina. Ah reckon 'e a'n't never too busy t' see some folks, 
an' Ah cal'late you's one ob 'em. Ah'U go tell 'im. 

Irene. If you will, please. (Exit Bina, r. u. e.) I must 
see him and tell him all. He will advise me and tell 
me what to do. (Rises.) How they tortured me this 
afternoon, those men who plied me with cruel questions 
and demanded that I tell them all my past. But I 
would not — I could not. I knew that my silence was 
like a confession of guilt, but I would not speak until I 
had seen Mr. Dunchester and asked his advice. (Dur- 
ing the above she has walked l., then returned to table; 
leans on back of chair ^ L. of table , and her gaze falls 
casually on the outspread paper. For a moment she 
seems not to comprehend what she reads ; it gradually 
dawns upon her ; she seems terror stricken^ takes up 
paper and reads.) Escaped ! he has escaped ! No, 
no ! it cannot be. And yet, it says so here. He will 
seek me— come here, perhaps. Oh, the disgrace, the 
misery ! How could he do it ? It will be all the worse 
— all the worse for him and for me. (Clutches paper 
tightly and leans heavily on table.) I cannot tell Mr. 
Dunchester now. I dare not. I must go away, with 
him — far away, where we can hide our misery and dis- 
grace. (Drops the crumpled paper on floor, R. c, 
well beuk, aid turns up c, meets Philip.) 

(Enter Philip, r. u. e.) 
17 
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/Philip. Miss Arnold — Irene ! 

Irene (^(w>r^/t?L. c). Mr. Dunchester, I {Stretches 

out hand toward him^ then falters ^ turns away and 
stands with drooping head^ back to audience,^ 
^Philip (r. c). No, do not turn from me — now, when you 
^ need me most. Irene, I know all. 

Irene {turning to him). All ? No, no ; you do not know ! 
'Phiup. I know that you are persecuted — that I would be 

your defender. Will you not give me the right ? 
Irene. The right? 

[CLIP {holding out his hands). Yes, Irene, the right — the 
best right in the world ; because I love you ! 
Irene {after slight pause; painfully). N-no, it — ^it can- 
not be. 
[iLip. Not be ? Oh, do not let that be your answer ! 
Irene. It must be. I can give no other. 

^^mu?. But 

Irene. Do not ask me why. Believe that I am not 

worthy 

y^hiiLiP. No, I will not believe that. I will accept but one 
reason — that you do not love me. Can you say that 
that is why you will not be my wife ? 
Irene. I — I have only one answer — I cannot be your wife. 
Even if I loved you I could not ask you to share my 
disgrace. 
Philip (shocked). Disgrace ! 

Irene. Yes, disgrace — ^misery — shame. I have been ac- 
cused of having a secret, a dark past. I have. A se- 
cret I cannot tell ; a past I dare not disclose, for it hides 
a hideous sin. 
^/Philip. But it is not upon your soul. Tell me that it is not. 
Irene. No, thank Heaven, it is not upon my soul. But it 
is a sin for which I must suffer. This is a part of the 
penalty which I must pay. {She turns from him and 
starts up c. ; he stands between her and the door^ with 
arms open to detain her.) 
hilip. Then you shall not bear it alone. Whatever it may 
be, tell me and let me share it. 
Irene {drawing back to l. c). No, you cannot. I can- 
not tell my secret — ^not even to you. Only this ; Acre 
is another who has a claim upon me and I must be true 
to him. 
Philip. To him ? There is — another — man ? 
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Irene. Y-yes. 

Phiup. To whom you are bound — ^whom yoo love ? 

{She hesitates a moment^ then bows assent and turns away^ 
burying her face in her hands, Phiup looks at her 
sadly ; turns to go up il His foot touches the newspa- 
per on floor ; he starts , stoops and picks it up, glances 
at marked paragraph^ then looks at Irene significantly, 
seems about to speak^ but turns and exits slowly ^ r. u. 
e., Tidth paper. She stands motionless until lie has dis- 
appeared^ then comes down, sinks into chair^ burying 
her face in arms on table, sobbing.) 
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ACTII 

SCENE. — Another room in the rectory , or same as Act L 
Doors and windows are open^ disclosing piazza and 
lawny gaily decorated with Japanese lanterns. This 
setting may be elaborated or modified to suit convenience. 
Near r. u. e., is a table set with cakes ^ dishes y etc, ; 
at L. u. E., tf small table with punch bowl of lemonade 
and glasses. Discover Bin a, by table r., cutting cake ; 
Bess l., stirring lemonade. Soft orchestral music may 
be heard outside, 

Bess. I hope this lemonade is sweet enough. {Tastes it,) 

M*m ! that's good if I do say so. Anybody come yet. 

Aunt Bina? 
BiNA. Yas, honey, plenty ob *em. Di*n' yo' done see 

'em? 
Bess. No ; I've been too busy. {Goes and looks off c. d. 

R.) Oh, yes, there's quite a number. Mrs. Pickins, 

for one, in all her glory. 
Bina. Huh ! she done come 'long 'nough 'go. Got new 

dress, a' n't she? 
Bess. I should say so. {Returns to table,) Isn't she an 

awful busybody, though ? I lay it all to her about Miss 

Arnold. Poor soul, hasn't she been downstairs yet? 
Bina. Not yit. Ah reckon she feels too bad, with ev'ry- 

buddy talkin' 'bout 'er. Ah calls it a shame. Ah does. 
Bess. And so do I — a downright, wicked shame. Poor 

thing, she didn't know what to do when Mrs. Brooks 

turned her out. She was going to leave town, but she 

had no place to go and we insisted upon her coming 

here with us, though she seemed to think she mustn't. 

My, she isn't able to go away alone. She's half sick. 
Bina. Pore Miss Irene ! 
Bess. She's coming downstairs to-night, though, for she 

told me so. It's better to face them, you know, and 

not act afraid. 
Bina. Dat's so. She a'n't got nuthin' t' be 'fraid of, 's 

my 'pinion. Say, missy, yo' tasted o' dis ar angel's 

caJce? 
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Bess. No, I haven't. 

BiNA {taking small piece to her), Yo* jcB* try it. 

Biss (eating). My ! that's scrumptioas. 

BiNA. No, 'ta'n't dat ar kin*. 'S angel's cake. 

Bess. Oh, yes; that's why you gave me some, isn't it? 

Bin A. Yo' a'n't no angel. Yo's jest h'll fly-' way. 

Bess. Now, Aunt Bina, how unkind. {Looks off %.) Oh, 

there comes Dick Heritage. 
Bina. Is it? Lan', Ah got t' go 'n see t' somethin'. Yo' 

jes' look aftah dis cake. Will yo', honey? {Crosses 

toh.) 
Bess. Oh, yes, I will. You needn't hurry. 
Bina. All right. Ah's gwine come back bime by. 

{Exit Bina, l.) 

Bess. I wonder if he's looking for me. Til bet he is. 
(Pause,') My ! how long it takes him. {^Goes arid looks 
off%,) Why, he isn't coming here at all. He's stopped 
to talk to somebody else. Oh, yes he is, too ! (^Runs 
tack to lemonade and stirs vigorously,) 

(Enter Dick c. d. r.) 

DiOL Ah, why, good-evening. 

Bess (feigning surprise). Why, is that you ? I had no 
idea you were coming. 

Dick (aside), I'll bet that's a fib. (Aloud,) How's 
Rebecca at the well ? 

Bess. Meaning me ? 

Dick. Certainly. 

Bess. She's all right, thank you. Have a drink ? 

DiCK. No, thanks, not just now. Say, you'U stir the bot- 
tom out of that dish. 

Bess. I guess I won't. I hope everybody's having a good 
time. 

Dick. I should judge they were. It's early yet. 

Bess. Dear me, I'm so worried about Miss Arnold that 
I can't half enjoy anything. It has just taken the pleas- 
ure out of the whole thing. 

Dick. Yes, it is too bad. I don't see how Mrs. Pickins 
and some of those others can bear to show their faces. 

Bess. Oh, they think they're doing just right, I suppose. 
And then, that Mr. Weir's coming, too. That's another 
damper. Have you seen him yet ? 
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Dick. Yes, only a few minutes ago. He seems a right 
nice sort of a fellow. 

Bess. I don't believe I like him very well, although he's 
swell and all that, and I suppose the girls will rave over 
him. They don't know that he's a detective. 

Dick. That's not so terrible. 

Bess. No, but I just feel as if he were a perfect snoop, pre- 
tending to be our guest, and all the while on such a 
dreadful errand. Have you seen Miss Arnold this 
evening ? 

Dick. Yes; she feels much better and is coming down 
soon. 

{There is a pause ^ during which Dick, in an embarrassed 
manner^ approaches Bess, as if about to speak^ then 
draws back, stammering, etc. Bess pretends not to 
notice him, but stirs lemonade vigorously. Business,) 

DiCK. Bess, I — I was going to say— to say — ^that is, — 

(^quickly) — did you make that lemonade ? 
Bess. Yes, I did, and it's real good. Have some? 
Dick. N-no, I — I'd rather have something — er — sweeter. 

A — er — kiss, for instance. {Approaches her.) 
Bess (Jumps). There ! I've spattered some lemonade on 

my dress. It will just ruin it. 
Dick. Here, let me wipe it off. {Takes his handkerchief 

and wipes her dress.) 
Bess. Not there ; on this side. 
Dick. Oh, yes. {Reaches around so as to get his arm 

about her. ) There I is that the place ? 
Bess. Y-yes. 
Dick. Not the place I mean. (Ife attempts to kiss her. 

Sfie escapes him, runs to c. D., and into Mrs. Pickins, 

who enters from r. Mrs. Pickins carries a fan^ 

which she drops ; Dick picks it up.) 
Mrs. Pickins. Good land ! What be you tryin* to do? 
Bess. Oh, excuse me, please, Mrs. Pickins; I didn't mean 

to. 
Mrs. Pickins. I presume you didn't, but you'd better look 

where you're goin', next time. 
Dick {presentingfan with a low bow). Allow me. 
Mrs. Pickins {taking fan). And you're one that 'd better 

find out whether folks is where they can hear, before 

you say things about 'em. 
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Dick. I suppose it is better to say it behind their backs, 
the way some people do. 

Mrs. Pickins. What's that ? 

Bess {in c. d.). Come on, Dick. 

Dick. I b^ your pardon, Mrs. Pickins, if I have said any- 
thing to offend you, and I hqpe you will forgive me. 

Mrs. Pickins (c). I s'pose I will. I ain't one t' lay up 

nothin' ; 'tain't my way. 
Dick. Thank you. 

{Exeunt Dick and Bess, c. d. r.) 

Mrs. Pickins. Such a pair ! they're pretty gay. {Sees 
cake.) What a nice lot of cake. ( Goes to table,) 
There's the one I made. I guess it looks as nice as 
any of 'em. {Tastes a piece,) That's angel cake. 
{Critically,') It's pretty fair; seems t' me it might be 
sweeter, though, and 'tain't none too light. 

{Enter Irene Arnold, r. i e. She is rather pale,) 

Irene. Good-evening, Mrs. Pickins. 

Mrs. Pickins. Oh, that you? Good-evenin'. (Fussing 

over cake,) 
Irene. You seem to be quite busy. {Crosses to L. c. ; 

sits,) 
Mrs. Pickins. I guess I don't waste much time doin' 

nothin' . 'Tain't my way. {Looking at Irene sharply. ) 

Seems t' me you look kind o' pale and peaked. 
Irene. I am just recovering from a severe headache. 
Mrs. Pickins. Worry, I suppose. I don't wonder. 

You're stayin' here t' the rect'ry now, ain't you? 
Irene. Why — yes, I am. Bess invited me to stay with her^ 

for awhile. 
Mrs. Pickins. Oh, she did? And the minister, too, I 

suppose? Didn't you like it boardin' down to Mr. 

^ookses? 
Irene. Yes, I always found it very pleasant there. 
Mrs. Pickins. I kind o' wondered what made you leave 

so sudden. I heard you talked of leavin' town one 

spell. I wouldn't 'a' wondered at it, seein' they 

turned you out of the school. 

Irene {in distress), I — why, I 

Mrs. Pickins. Oh, I ain't sayin' nothin' t' hurt your 
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fcdin's; 'tain't my way. But I don't believe in 
coverin' things up. 

Irene. I have found that out. 

Mrs. Pickins (coming out from behind table). What do you 
n>ean by that? 

Irene (rising), I mean, Mrs. Pickins, that I understand 
you perfectly. You are not in the habit of sparing 
any person. 

Mrs. Pickins. My sakes ! I hope you don't accuse roe 
of havin' anything to do with your trouble. 

Irene. It is said that a guilty conscience needs no ac- 
cuser. 

Mrs. Pickins. And you might add, nor a guilty woman, 
neither. 

Irene. No ; but a woman's accusers do not wait to de- 
termine her guilt, if they can find a breath of scandal 
against her. They do not wait to know the truth. 
They lash her with their pitiless, gossiping tongues, and 
seek to devour her reputation. That is what they do ; 
and the lashes that sting the worst are the tongues of 
other women. I know, oh, I know ! 

Mrs. Pickins (a bit abashed). Do you mean me? 

Irene. Mean you ? Do I ? Ask yourself whom I mean. 
It makes no difference. I only know that it is cruel, 
unjust, and that I can scarcely bear it. (Covers face 
and weeps,) 

Mrs. Pickins. Well, it's all your own fault, ain't it ? You 
never told nobuddy wh^-e you come from, nor about 
your folks, nor anything; and yesterday when the 
school board asked you, you wouldn't tell them a single 
thing. (Phiup Dxjnchester appears in a d. and 
overhears,) Ain't that suspicious? How do we know 
what you be, or have be'n? Mebby there's something 
you're afraid t' tell. 

Irene (looking at her defiantly). Afraid? You accuse 
me ? 

Mrs. Pickins. No, I ain't accusin' you. But who's your 
family ? What was you and where'd you come from ? 
Why don't you speak out, if you ain't afraid t' ? 

Irene. You have no right to question me. 

Mrs. Pickins. Then who has? Who 

Philip (coming down). Stop ! No one shall question her 
further. 
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Irhtk. Mr. Dunchester 1 

(Mrs. Pickins r. c. ; Philip c. ; Ireki, l. c.) 

Mrs. Pickins. Oh, is that you, Mr. Dunchester? I didn't 
see you. 

Phiup. So I perceived, Mrs. Pickins, or perha^^s Miss 
Arnold would have been spared 

Mrs. Pickins. Land ! I ain't a hurtin' her. 
,^Philip. I am afraid yon have done so ahready, and I blush 
for you, that you have no womanly pity, no kindliness 
of heart that should forbid what you have done. 

Mrs. Pickins. You needn't blush for me. I guess she 
needs the blushin'. 

Philip. Silence! If you cannot use even common cour- 
tesy I forbid you to say more. 

Irene. Never mind, please, Mr. Dunchester. I, too, have 
said too much. 

Mrs. Pickins. Oh, no, it was all me. I must say, things 

have come to a pretty pass when the minister 

^/-Philip. Madam, you will be kind enough to say no more, 
but leave us. 

Mrs. Pickins (haughtily). What ! do you mean to turn 
me out? (Philip and Irene are l. c, talking in 
pantomime,^ It's nice treatment, I must say. {After 
pause and show of indignation.) Oh, I'll go. I don't 
stay where I ain't wanted; 'tain't my way. (Up 
toward c. d.) But I guess this ain't the last of it, 
as mebby you'll find out. (Flounces out c. d. l., in 
great indignation, unnoticed fy Philip and Irene.) 
/^Philip. I am sorry to see you in such distress. I had 
hoped that you would be spared this. 

Irene. Spared? No, they will spare me nothing. Oh, 
Mr. Dunchester, I should not have stayed here ; it was 
not right. I ought to have gone away. 

Philip. Gone away? Where — ^to whom? No; your 
place is with us — your friends. (After slight pause — 
earnestly.) I cannot give up hope that you will let me 
be your protector — your 

Irene (drawing away). It cannot be. I told you. It is 
for this that I should have gone, because — ^b^use 

Philip. Yes, I know, and I ought not to have spoken of it 
again. This shall be the last. Only do not go away 
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until you are quite sure that it is Ux the best. Promise 
me that. 
Irene. I promise. 

{They turn to go upc,^ as Bess and Norman Weir/ojj c. 
D.ffrom R. /^ L., talking and laughing, Irene starts 
backy with a stifled cry^ and grasps a chair for sup- 
port.) 

HiLiP. What is it? Arc you ill? 
Irene. No ; only a trifle faint, that is all. It is nothing. 
^y^^HiLVP, Let me get some water. {Starts,) 

Irene. No, it is not necessary. 
^Philip. Some lemonade. {Dishes lemonade and hands 
her.) Here. 
Irene (drinks). Thanks. 
^Philip. Do you feel better now ? 

Irene. Yes ; but I think I will go to my room, if it will 

make no difference. 
Philip. Perhaps it would be best. I will excuse you to the 
others. 

{She is about to exit r. i e., when Bess enters c. D.^from 
L., followed by Norman Weir. Irene is forced to 
remain.) 

Bess. There we were, going right by, when I happened to 
think that Miss Arnold and Mr. Weir hadn't been in- 
troduced yet. 
HiLip. Why, that's so. Miss Arnold, allow me to present 
my friend, Mr. Weir, of Proctor. 

(Irene turns, with forced calmness , and bows coldly.) 
Norman. I am much pleased to meet Miss — a — Arnold. 

(Irene betrays agitation, which Philip seems to notice.) 

Bess. And now, Philip, you really must come out and 
make yourself sociable. Everybody is asking where 
you are. 

Philip. Very well ; I will go out at once and do my duty. 

Bess. And Til go, too. {To Irene and Norman.) It 

will give you two a better chance to get acquainted. 
Philip. You will excuse us? 
Norman. Certainly. 
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(Irene hows assent; exeunt Phiup and Bess, c. d. r. 
Irene turns as if to avoid Norman ; Philip glances 
back.) 

Norman {looking at Irene keenly). Well, Miss — a — Ar- 
Bold, I believe we are to get acquainted. Is that it ? 

Irene (coldly). I trust you mil excuse me, sir, if I do not 
remain. 

Norman. But I wanted to speak with you, Miss — (she is 
going toward r. 3 e.; Just as she is about to exit he 
finishes the sentence) — Gordon. {She turns quickly^ 
ajf righted.) 

Irene. Oh, — sh-h — do not betray me ; not here — ^not now. 
{Both c.) 

Norman. Do not be alarmed. I have no intention of 
doing so. All I want is to have you remain while I 
talk with you f<^ a few minutes. 

Irene. Not now — not to-night. 

Norman. Yes, now — ^to-night. There is no time to lose. 
{Arranges chair f r. c.) Won't you sit down? {She 
looks about, nervously.) Oh, we are quite alone. 

Irene {sinking into the chair). What have you to say to 
me? 

Norman. Now, I hope. Miss — Arnold — that you wiU not 
prolong the interview by asking what you must already 
know. 

Irene. Yes, yes, I do know. You are on the track of an 
escaped convict and you expect to find him here. But 
this is no reason why you should demand a conversa- 
tion with me. 

Norman. Not even when we remember that that convict is 
your 

Irene {rising). No ! Do you think I am hiding him or 
know his whereabouts ? Then you are mistaken. I 
have not seen him, nor do I know where he is. Now 
are you not satisfied ? 

NoR^iAN. No, for you misunderstand me. I wish you to 
remember that when last I saw you we had been friends, 
and I — I dared hope for something nearer and dearer 
than friendship between us, for {fervently) I loved 
you, Irene, I loved you 

Irene {turning from him). Do not speak of that. It 
was all ended, long ago. 
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Norman. Ended? No» my love has not ended. It is 
(keper, truer than ever, and I have not yet given up 
hope. 

Irene. You do not know what you are saying. I told 
you then, as I tell you now, that there is no hope. I 
told you I did not love you and could never be your 
wife. Now I have not even friendship for you, much 
less love. 

Norman. Then you spurn me again 

Irene. I never spumed you. I told you that I cotdd not 
be your wife, and I tell you again that there is no hope 
that I ever shall. I ask you to say no more about it ; 
to treat me as a stranger. (Turns up c.) 

Norman {^following her). And is this sdl you have to say 
to me? 

Irene. All. 

Norman. But it is not all that I have to say to you. Lis- 
ten. (She pauses c.) Three years ago you were a rich 
man's daughter, far above me in social station. When 
I asked you to be my wife, you refused, because you 
were too proud to wed an unknown young lawyer. 

Irene. Be that as it may, all was over between us then. 

Norman. No, for I have found you again, and in spite of 
your treatment of me, I still love you and 

Irene. Say no more. I will not listen. (Again about to 

Norman. Wait. I think you will listen. (She pauses,) The 
tables are turned now. Your pride is himibled 

Irene. Humbled, yes; but not gone. When I left my 
old home and all who knew me, three years ago, it was 
to bury the past and b^n a new life. Yours is the 
first familiar face I have seen in all that time. Oh, why 
have you come here? Was not my fete unkind 
enough before ? 

Norman. Fate? Perhaps it was that ; but you should re- 
member that I am a detective and do not trust too 
much to fate. It was not fate alone that brought me 
here. 

Irene. No, it was your desire to hunt down not only a 
fugitive from justice, but a defenseless woman, one 
whom you profess to love. (Scornfully. ) Love ! You 
call this love. If you hated me, you could seek no 
worse revenge. 
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Norman. No, no ; it is not revenge. I do not seek that, 

but a reward 

Irens. a reward ? Yes, for his capture. Then win it. 

Find him ; take your reward — money— and go, but leave 

me at least the consolation of suffering without your 

presence to intensify it. 
Norman. You wrong me. {Close to her ; passionately.) 

I seek no reward but your hand — yoiu: love. Tell me 

that you will be mine and there is nothing I will not do 

for you. 
Irene {slowly comprehending). You mean that you — you 

will 

Norman. That I will prove my love by saving him, if 

Irene. You — you will help him to escape, — you 

Norman. I will. 

Irene. You could not 

Norman. I could. It would be an easy matter. I will 

aid him to reach some place of safety, where you 

can sometimes see him. 
Irene. There would still be the risk, the suspense. It 

would not mean happiness. 
Norman. I promise you that it shall. 
Irene. You could not keep that promise. I could never 

be happy as your wife. 
Norman. But think of him. 
Irene. I do. I think of it all. He would not wish me 

to make the sacrifice. No, no, I cannot. 
Norman. Is this your answer? {She hesitates.) Think 

what it may mean if you refuse. 
Irene. I do think, but I — I {pauses a moment in deep 

thought) I will not answer you now. Give me a 

little time. 
Norman. There is no time to lose. 
Irene. Until to-morrow. 
Norman. Well, until to-morrow, then. {Affectionately.) 

And I shall hope. May I not hope ? {He attempts to 

take her handy but she draws away^ coldly.) 
Irene. I can give no hope where I have none. You shall 

have your answer — to-morrow. But remember, until 

then we are as strangers. 

{Exit Irene, c. d. l.) 

Norman {after watching her off, comes down). Perhaps 
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I am a fool to be willing to risk so much for her ; but I 
love her. Of course, there's the reward. It's a lot 
of money, and I have the man cornered so that it is 
almost an impossibility for him to escape me. But 
what's money, if I can win her? But if she throws 
me over again, let her suffer the consequences, that's all. 
{Up; looking off c. d. r.) Ah, here comes Dun- 
chester back again. (Enter Puiup, c. d. r.) Well, 
Philip, it seems to me it didn't take you long to dis- 
pense your hospitality. 

{They are dawn c ; Philip r., Norman l.) 

Philip. Too long. I came away as soon as possible. 
I wish to speak with you, alone. 

Norman. Well, we are alone. 

Philip. Weir, you and Miss Arnold have met before. 

Norman. Really, you are jumping at conclusions. What 
put that idea into your head ? 

Philip. Her agitation when you were introduced and your 
forced air of indifference. There is a secret in her life 
and you are connected with it 

Norman. And you are prying into it. Now, that's woman's 
work. Don't you think you should leave that to your 
sharp- tongued parishioner, Mrs. P- Pickles? 

Philip. Do not jest. This is too serious. Do you think 
that I am blind ? There is a secret ; it concerns an 
escaped convict, for whom you are searching. Miss 
Arnold fears you. Tell me, what is this man to her? 

Norman. Really you are asking too much. I cannot an- 
swer. 

Philip. Very well. But remember this, that poor girl is 
under my protection. I beg of you — I warn you, not 
to persecute her. 

Norman. Persecute her? I? No, no, I would not do 
that. But — ^a— you seem deeply interested in her. 
^Philip. Interested ? Norman, were you ever in love? 

Norman (astounded). Love ? I — you — you love her ? 
hilip. I do ; as a man can love only one woman. 

Norman. Why, — I — I did not dream of that. And you 
have asked her to be your wife ? 
y^^Pmup, 1 have ; only yesterday. 

Norman. And she 

v4*HiLip. Refused me. 
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Norman. Ah ! 

Phiup. But I feel that she loves me, I am sure that she 

does. There is some reason, some obstacle ; this man, 

this escaped prisoner — ^is he ? 

Norman. Do not ask me. I cannot tell professional se- 
crets. If she loves you, as you say, why does she not 

confide in you ? 
..^^^ Phiup. If she only would. But you can tell me — there is 

no reason why she should not be mine ? Can you not 

tell me that much ? 
Norman (going up ; coldly). It is not my affair. 
^Philip. Wait. Tell me the truth. 

Norman (in c. d.). No. You must get that from her. 

I have nothing to say. 

(^Exit Norman, c. d. l.) 

^Tbiup (down to r. c). Perhaps he is right, and I was pry- 
ing into that which does not concern me. But it does 
concern me, it does. And I will not doubt her, what- 
ever comes. I will love and trust her to the end. 
(^Enter Dick, c. d. r., somewhat flurried,) Well, 
Doctor Dick, how's this ? You here, and alone ? Have 
you deserted the ladies ? 

Dick (down c; embarrassed), N-no, not exactly. You 
see, I — I wanted to see you just a minute \ to ask you 
for something, you know. 

Philip. Very well ; ask me. Anything I have is at your 
disposal. 

Dick. Now, — say, do you mean that? 
Hiup. To be sure I do. What is it that you wish to bor- 
row? 

Dick. Borrow? I — I don't. I want it to keep; some- 
thing you think a good deal of and may not want to 
part with. I — ^wanted you to give it to me. To keep, 
you know — love, cherish and — and that way. 

Philip. Why, what can it be ? You — you don't mean — no, 
surely, not 

Bess, (off z, d. r.). Philip, where are you? 

Dick. That's it. 

Philip. 0-oh — ho-o ! 

{Enter Bess, hurriedly, c. d. r., in great excitement.) 

Bess. Oh, Philip, something terrible has happened 1 
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HiLiP. What? What is it? 
Bess {to Dick). You go, Dick ; they want you. Quick. 

There by the church, on this side. (Dick runs out c. 

D. R.) Miss Arnokl has fallen — fainted, I guess, and is 

hurt, or something. 
Philip. Miss Arnold ! Hurt ! {Hurries out c. d. r.) 
Bess. Oh, dear, I hope it's nothing serious. (Goes to- 

ward L. Calls.) Aunt Bioal Aunt Bina I Dear 

me, where is she? {Ca//s off l. loudly,) Aunt Bina, 

where are you ? 
Bina {without). Yes, missy, I'se here. / 

Bess. Come here, quick 1 
Bina {appearing l.). Here Ah is. What is it? 
Bess. Bring the camphor, some water ; Miss Arnold has 

fainted. 
Bina. Bress my soul ! {Rushes out l.) 
Bess {looking off c. to r.). They're bringing her here. 

She's walking, so I guess it's nothing much. {Flares 

chair c, well down,) 

{Enter Irene Arnold, c. d. r., aided by Dr. Dick and 
Peters. Philip is close at hand and several guests 
follow after, one or two of them entering, others in 
door and windows, Irene is placed in chair, c 
Enter Bina with water, etc. Business of bathing 
iREfif Si fore/iead, etc) 

Philip {to Irene). Do you feel better now? 

Irene {faintly). Yes, much better. I fainted, that was 

all. I — I am not well. 
Dick. It is nothing serious. She will soon be all right 
Irene. Yes ; it was nothing. {About to rise.) Let me go 

to my room, please. {Looks about, sees people and 

sinks back. Aside to Fhilip.) Oh, please send them 

away. {Covers face with hands,) 

(Bina extreme r. ; Dick and Phildp «/ Irene's l. ; Bess 
at her R. ; Peters l. and others at back, Philip is 
about to speak to guests, when Mrs. Pickins rushes in, 
c. D. R., greatly excited,) 

Mrs. Pickins {down l. to l. c). I've seen a pretty nghtl 

I guess I've got something to say ! 
Bess. I never saw you when you hadn't. 
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Mrs. PiCKiNS. I wasn't snoopin'; 'tain't my way; but I 
couldn't help what I run acrost. I was jest walkin' 
'round th' garden, kind o' careless like, when I got 
'round by th' side o' tb' church before I knew it. 

Irene (aside to Philip). Must she tell it? 
^^^ Philip ( aside to Irene). Not if I can prevent. 

Mrs. Pickiks. I didn't notice where I was goin', much, till 
I heard something behind the syringy bushes, and 

Philip. Never mind, Mrs. Pickins ; you need not tell any 
more. 

Mrs. Pickins. Not tell? I'd like t' know why not. I 
guess it ought t' be told. Peters, here, can back me 
up in it. 

Peters. It ain't so very much that I know about it. 

Philip. We will not ask you to tell us about it at present. 

Mrs. Pickins. Oh, well, if you're so anxious to shield her. 

But I saw 

^^/4*HiLip. Be silent 1 

Dick. You ought to be gagged. 

Mrs. Pickins. Oh, I suppose you'd like t' give me some 
of your sickish tastin' med'cine t' do it ? Well, you 
won't get th' chance. 

Philip (Jo guests), I will ask you all to leave us now. 
Nothing serious has happened, and Miss Arnold has 
quite recovered. Please think no more about it. 

(^Guests are about to go, but they linger as Mrs. Pickins 

again speaks,) 

Mrs. Pickins (Joudly). I guess they will think when I tell. 
Philip. Mrs. Pickins, I £^ you to remain quiet for the 

present. Will you do that much for me? 
Mrs. Pickins. It ain't for you, it's for her, and she don't 

deserve it. It's my duty to speak out, and I shall. 
Irene (rising). Let her speak. If she has anything to 

say, let them all hear. 
Philip. Well, then, Mrs. Pickins, what do you wish to tell ? 

(Norman Weir appears in c. d.) 

Mrs. Pickins. Well, as I said before, I was walkin' 'round 
back of th' church, jest strollin*, when I heard a rustlin* 
like behind th' syringy bushes. I screamed out a 
little, kind o' scart, and at that I see a man jump and 
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skulk away, and there was Irene Arnold. He had be'n 
with her ! When she see me, she fell over and fainted 
away. I run for somebuddy and th' first person I see 
was Peters, so I told him and then some of the others 
and they went and found her. (71? Peters.) Ain't 
that so, Peters ? 

Peters {to Philip). That's how it was, sir. 
^(^HiLiP (Jo Mrs. Pickins). Did you not recognize the man 
who ran away ? 

Mrs. Pickins. No, I didn't. It was too dark for me to 
see. That's for her to tell. {Pointing scornfully at 
Irene, who does not look up.) 

Philip. And is that all, Mrs. Pickins? 

Mrs. Pickins. All? I guess it ain't. {Crossing; to 
Irene, insinuatingly.) You won't tell who that man 
was. You wouldn't dast ! 

(Irene turns upon her, as if about to speak, then falters.) 

Bess {to Mrs. Pickins, with her arm about Irene). Be 

still, you heartless thing. I should think you'd be 

ashamed ! 
Mrs. Pickins. Then what of her? She's ashamed to tell 

the truth. {Crossing back to L. c.) 
v^HiLip. Will you never be quiet? 
Mrs. Pickins. No ; not until she tells who that man was 

she met alone in th' dark, like a thief. If she ain't 

afraid to, let her tell ! 
Norman (coming down; guests fall back). He is her 

'Twas I ! 

(Mrs. FiCKWS falls back, abashed; others amazed. Iren 
at first shows surprise, then relief, looking up boldly. 

R. R. C V«. I'. v>. !-•. 

Bess-Irene Philip Norman Mrs. Pickins Dick-Bina 

Peters and others at back 

curtain 
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ACT III 

SCENE, — Same as before. Just before curtain rises an 
organ is heard playing a voluntary ^ softly. There is 
a short pause after curtain rises before Bin a enters L., 
bearing a lighted parlor lamp, burning dimly, which she 
places on table r. c. She has difficulty with the wick 
and fusses over it, turning it up and down. Stage 
rather dark. The organ music dies away soon after 
BiNA begins speaking. 

BiNA. Lan* o' massy, what does ail dis yuh lamp? 'T ac*s 
lak all p'sess. Guess 'f Mahss PhiFp *r anybuddy done 
see me now, dey says Ah's lak dem foolish vergums 
'thoiit they lamps trimmed 'n* burnin*, de Good Book 
tole 'bout. 'Tain't mah fault, no how. Ah done 
trim 'n' fill dat ar lamp dis berry mo'nin*, suah. 
{Lamp burns all right ; lights up.) Dar he be now, 
all right. Ah reckon he done ac* contrary on puppose 
t* try ole Biny's patience. Guess he done do it, too. 
Ah ain' no Miss Job. {She rights things on table, etc., 
humming to herself.) 

{Enter Norman Weir, c. d., with hat and cane.) 

Norman. Good-evening, Aunt Bina. Where's everybody ? 
BiNA. Guess dey's all gone t' ebenin* sarbice, sah; all 

'ceptin* Miss Irene; she ain'. Was yo' lookin' fr 

anybuddy? 
Norman. No one in particular. I have just been for a 

walk. I forgot all about the service. Is it nearly time 

for it to be out ? 
BiNA. 'Tain* b'gun long 'go, but it don' las* so pow'ful 

long. Guess dey's time fo* yo* t' go. Mout do yo* 

good. 
Norman Tl. c). Ah, so you are trying to do a little evan- 
gelistic work? But I don't believe I will go to-night. 

So Miss Arnold didn't go? 
Bina. No, she didn' feel lak \\, Ah reckon she ain' none 
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too well. She looks lak a ghos', she does. Ah dunno 
but she's gwine be sick. 
Norman. Oh, no, I guess not. Dr. Heritage says she will 
soon be all right. (^He is about to sit, by table , when 
Irene enters r. u. e. She is rather pale.) Ah, here 
she is now. Good-evening, Miss Arnold. I ara glad 
to see that you are able to come down. 

(Norman c, Irene r. c, Bina r. back.). 

Irene. I am quite able, I assure you. 

Bina. Ah dunno 'bout dat, missy. Ah guess yo' better 

stayed upsta'rs. 
Irene. Oh, no ; I preferred to come down. 
Bina. Yo' better be car'ful, dough, 'r yo' might git sick. 

{Exit Bina, r. u. e.) 

Norman. You came down because you wished to sec mc. 

Am I not right? 
Irene. No ; you are mistaken. It was because I promised 

to see you ; not that I wished to do so. 
Norman. You are none too complimentary. I have been 

all impatience for your coming — you know why. 
Irene. Yes. You are waiting for my answer to your 

proposal of last night. You shall have it at once. It 

is no I 
Norman {chagrined). No ! Do you mean that ? 
Irene. I mean it. 

Norman. But I had hoped 

Irene. You had no reason to hope. I told you so. 
Norman. But have you considered what it may mea 

you — to him ? 
Irene. I have considered everything. I will not b< 

wife. 
Norman. This is final ? 
Irene. It is. 

Norman. After last night — after what I did for you then? 
Irene. For that you have my thanks, if you intended it 

for a kindness. 
Norman. I did, most assuredly. I saw you in a tight 

place and did my best to help you out of it. Of 

course, I knew the man whom you met, and why you 

could not tell his name, and offered myself as his sub- 
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stitute simply to avert suspicion. I think I succeeded, 
too. 

Irene. Yes, your ruse was a success in that respect, but 
if it was intended to win my favor and force me to 
acknowledge you as my lover, it has failed. 

Norman. But what will they think ? ^^ 

Irene. Whatever they will. It can hardly be much worse 
than they have thought already. 

Norman. Then you refuse me, and 

Irene. And defy you. Do your worst. Send him back 
to pnson, break my heart, do what you will; I am 
through with you. 

Norman. And if I do all this, it will be because you drive 
me to it. You still have a chance of saving him.\/^ 

Irene. You have had my answer. 

Norman. You love another. You prefer my ministerial 
friend. Am I not right ? 

Irene. That does not concern you. 

Norman. Yes, it does. It makes me jealous, and a jeal- 
ous man 

Irene. I expect no mercy from you. 

Norman. But believe me, I am sorry for you and shall do 
only my duty. 
ene. Duty ! Which you are so ready to neglect if you 
can gain your end. No, I do not believe you. You 
are not sorry for me. If you were, you would do me 
the kindness of leaving me alone and sparing me the 
pain of seeing your face and hearing your voice. 
{Turns J as if to exit R.) 

Norman. You are merciless, now. But it shall be as you 
say. I will leave you. I see you do not desire my 
.friendship. 

Irene (turning to him). No, not such friendship — of one 
who profreses to pity and console me, and is all the 
time working to bring about the culmination of my 
misery and despair. I think we need say no more. 
{Turns from him.) 

Norman. Certainly not. It is quite unnecessary. I will 
bid you good-evening. 

{Exit Norman, c. d.) 

Irene (after a slight pause), I could not endure his hypo- 
critical kindness. I have no faith in him. ( Walks 
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about.) Ohy this terrible, terrible suspense! What 
shall I do? What can I do? Nothing, only wait 
for the blow which soon must fall. (She goes up 
to window in flat and stands looking out. An organ 
is heard playing ^^ Lead, Kindly Light ^^^ follinued by 
voices softly singing the hymn. Irene covers her face 
and weeps ; after a pause, comes down and sits by 
table. ) Oh, Kindly Light, lead me, it is all so dark — 
so dark. {Leans head on hand with arm on table. 
The singing continues until the first two verses have 
been sung.) Oh, Philip, how can I give you u^? If 
I could only tell you all and trust to your love and 
generous spirit But no, I must not, I dare not I 
will not bring dbgrace upon you. I must go away— 
fiar away — and yet ( There is a sudden decisive tap- 
ping on the window in flat. Irene starts in terror^ 
rising.) What was that ? (She stands a moment in 
silence and then the tapping is repeated; she turns 
and sees the face of John Gordon in the window. 
His pale face and white hair are ghastly in the dark* 
ness. Irene cries out, hoarsely.) Father ! (Glances 
about in terror and then goes to window.) Oh, why 
have you come here ? You will be detected. 

Gordon (in the window). You must conceal me. Let mc 
in, quick ! 

Irene. Conceal you ! Here ? No, no, I cannot ! It 
would not be safe. 

Gordon. You must, I say. Open the door. 

Irene. I dare not. Oh, you don't know what you ask. 

Gordon. You must. Are you not alone? 

Irene. Yes, at present ; but some one may come at any 
moment. 

Gordon. Let me in, then, at once. There is no time to 
lose. * They are on my track. There is no other way 
to escape them. Oh, my daughter, save me! Do 
not let them take me back to that awful prison. 

Irene. I must risk it (Goes and opens door in flat, ad- 
mitting him ; then locks door, draws the window cur- 
tcUns and leads him down, seating him in chcUr, r. ef 
tctble. He is very sick and feeble.) Now tell mc. 
You are tracked, you say ? 

Gordon. Yes; I fear the end is near. (He leans om 
table ; shefcUls on her knees by his side.) 
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Irene. Oh, father, what shall we do ? Think of the dis- 
grace — the horrible, horrible disgrace! {Buries face 
in his lapy weeping, ) 

Gordon. Disgrace? Yes, and think of how I have 
worked and suffered, weeks, months and years, a felon. 
Think of my misery, my child, and save me from being 
taken back to it. [Rises suddenly^ so that she is 
nearly thrown to the Jioor,) No, I will not go back I 
I will die first ! 

Irene {rising). No, father, no ! I will try to save you. 
But how — how ? 

Gordon. Hide me until they have been here and you 
have couvinctd them that I am not here. Deceive 
them, somehow, and save me. 

Irene. Father, can I do tiiat? Listen. I have been 
turned from the place where I lived, from the school 
where I earned my daily bread, and am shunned by 
nearly all who were formerly my friends. Only the 
noble rector, his sweet sister and two or three others 
S3rmpathize with me. They have chari ly — that chajity 
which s u^ereth long and is kind . They do not^ 
tion me, but trusty and befrien d me. Think what it 
would mean t o them, as well as to us, if you were found 
hjdden inTIiis house. 

Gordon. Yes, yes, I do think of it — I do ; but there is 

no other way. If you knew all you would not blame 

; — the opportunity to escape, when others had opened 

• ! way ; the chance to breathe the free air and see the 

• le sky again. I could not resist — I could not ! 

I do not blame you, father, but I fear for you. 
u are not safe here a single moment. I must conceal 
I. 

or in flat is tried from without. They stand terror- 
stricken. There is a moment's silence^ then a knocking 
on door, Gordon crouches behind Irene.) 

Phiup {without), Bina ! Aunt Bina, open the door. 
Gordon {hoarsely). What shall we do ? Save me, Irene, 

save me ! 
Irene {under her breath), I will try. Come. Go in 

there. {Helps him off r. u. e. , draws portieres^ then 

goes and opens door^ admifting Philip.) 
Puiup {as he enters). Why, Miss Arnold — you ! 
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Ir£N£ (striving in vain to be calm). Yes, I — rl locked llie 

door. I was nervouSy «iid (Stops, grasfiit^ chair 

for support,) 
^Vhiup, What is it ? What has happened ? 

Irene. Nothing, only I — I am not very well. You startled 

me. 
Philip. You should not have left your room. I will call 

Aunt Bina. (Starts toward R. u. e.) 
Irene (springing between him and curtains). No, no — 

don't ! It is not necessary. I do not need her. 
^2hiiav (pausing Q,), Very well. But — ^whatisit? Some- 
thing has happened. You are agitated. Can*t you 
confide in me ? 
Irene. No, no ! Please go. 
^/4*HiLip. No, do not try to deceive me. (Pauses, signiji- 
cantly,) What if I knew ? 
Irene. What do )rou mean ? 
Philip. What if I were to say that you are hiding some one 

in that room ? (Pointing to r. u. e.) 
Irene. I would still ask you to trust me — ^to leave me. 
Will you not go ? 
/Philip. No, not while you need me here. (Goes and locks 
door,) 
Irene. What are you going to do ? 
^yPHiLip. Help you — and him. 

Irene. You — you mean 

^ Philip. That I know there is somebody behind those cur- 

^ tains and that (He advances toward R. u. E. ; 

she springs to curtains, holding them together.) 
Irene. No, no ! You shaJl not look ! 
^^Philip. Irene, you must let me help you. There is not a 
second to spare, if you would save him. 

(She falters a moment, then throws open the curtains, dis- 
closing Gordon, who springs toward Philip.) 

Irene (between them). Father ! 
^Philip (amazed). Your father ! 
Irene. Yes. 

Gordon. Don't betray me, sir, I beg of you ; fw Ircr sake, 
if not for mine. 
^ Philip. Do not be alarmed. I said I would help you and 
I will do my best, whatever the cost. 
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{Thert is u loud knocking on door in ftett, GORPON and 
ISENB ar€ Urror*stri€k^ ; Philip remains cahn. He 
is motioning Gordon out r. u. e., when Bin a enters 
R. I E. She is about to speaks but Philip holds up his 
hand and she remains silent; she throws up her hands 
as she sees Gordon.) 

^^ Philip (to Irene, in a hoarse whisper ^ fhotioning r. u. e.). 
Take him in there, as bdbre. 

(Irene puts Gordon in r. u. e., and draws curtains. 
Thvlip hurries Bin a Ojf r. i x., whispering to her^ then 
returns. The knocking is repeated.) 

^Fhtliv (/^ Irene). Try to be calm. 

(She sits by table, as Priup goes and opens door, c, ad- 
mitting Norman Weir, who As followed by Sheriff 
Blake and two constables.') 

^Fmup. Well, this is something of a surprise. Good-even- 
ing, Mr. Blake. 
Blake. Good-evening, sir. 
Norman (to Philip). I am sorry to disturb you ; it seems 

like an intrusion, I know, but (To Irene.) Ah, 

Miss Arnold, I see you again so soon. 

(Irene, rising, bows coolly, but does not speak.) 

Norman. It's business, you know. 
^ Philip. Business ? 

Blake. Yes, sir ; we're after a man — a convict. We think 
he's here. 

Philip. In this house? 

Blake. Yes, sir. Ain't he? 

Philip. What reason have you for thinking that he is here ? 

Blake. Well, you sec, sir, we traced him to the church, 
or pretty near there, and then we lost track of him, 
somehow, and he has managed to give us the slip. But 
I don't think he can do it again. You see, we just 
about the same as know that he's in this house. 

Philip (to Norman). And is this the result of some of your 
clever detective work ? 

Norman. Perhaps it is. Anyhow, I agree with Mr. Blake. 
The man could not very well have gone elsewhere. 
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That door was locked, the window curtain drawn- 



( To Irene.) They were not so a few moments ago» Miss 
Arnold. 

Irene. I — no, I — I 

Philip. Gentlemen, if you are here on such important busi- 
ness, the sooner it is done, the better. What do you 
wish to do ? 

Blake. Search this house. 

Phiup. Very well ; if you think it necessary. 

Blake. Well, I should say it was. Wouldn't you, Mr. 
Weir? 

Norman. Yes. {To Phiup.) Surely, you can have no 
objections ? 

Phiup. Why should I object ? 

(Irene is r., not facing others^ attempting to hide her fear. 
Phiup is r. c, near her; Norman c, Blake l. c. 
and constables l. c, somewhat back,) 

Norman. Well, we have lost time enough already. {He 

and Blake make motions to begin the search. They 

pause as Philip speaks.) 
Phu-ip. Wait What if I tell you that there is no one here 

— that the man you seek is not in this house? 
Norman. I — I don't know as I could believe you. 
Blake. See here, Mr. Weir, I ain't goin' to back vou uo 

in that. I ain't for doubtin' the parson's wore 

my opinion he wouldn't hide no convict in the ; 

and I shan't search if he objects. 
Norman. Nor will I insist, if Mr. Dunchester says t 

is not here and that he has not seen him. 
Blake {to Philip). Well, do you want to say that ? 

(Philip is about to speak, when there is a movement - 

the curtains. It is noticed by one of the constables, who 
calls Blake's attention to it, pointing.) 

Blake {starting). There's somebody behind them cur- 
tains. I seen 'em move. {Goes toward ^. u. e.) 

Irene {runs and gets in front of curtains, holding them Uh 
gether). You shall not look ! 

Blake. I must, miss. 

Irene {frantically). No, no ; you shall not I 
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Norman. There is no use resisting, Miss Amdd. Yoa 

must stand aside. 
Irene {holding curtains^ desperately). No I 
Philip. Let them look. 

{She finally relents , almost fainting^ as she totters back to 
R.y and is supported by Philip. Blake goes up and 
tears aside the curtains, disclosing Aunt Bina, who 
stands with uplifted hands. The others fall back in 
amazement,) 

K. K. \f, L. C L. 

Irene-Philip Norman Blaks Constables 



curtain 
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ACT IV 

SCENE. — Same as before. A light summer shawl is 
thrown over the back of a chair , r. Discover Norman 
Weir seated on sofa, fanning himself with his hat, 

Norman. Whew ! but it's hot ! I don't see how Miss Bess 
and the doctor can stay out there in the broiling sun, 
playing tennis. It's too much for me. (^YawnsS) 
Ho, hum ! I'm sleepy. This weather makes me lazy. 
(Vaivns and stretches. Looks around,^ There's no- 
body about ; I guess I'll take a nap. 

{Leans back and dozes. After a pause, Mrs. Pickins looks 
in c. D., then comes down c. She carries a parasol and 
a waist, rolled up.) 

Mrs. Pickins. Land ! if it ain't that Mr. Weir ; t' sleep, 
too. How lazy lookin' ! {About to sit r. c, hits 
chair against table and wakens Norman.) 

Norman. Oh, why, is that you, Mrs. Pickins? Good- 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Pickins. Good-afternoon. Don't let me disturb you. 
{Sits L. of table:) 

Norman. Oh, not at all. I just thought I'd take a little 
nap. Warm, isn't it? 

Mrs. Pickins. Dreadful, for June. Go on with your nap, 
for all me. I'll sew on this waist. {Unrolls bundle 
and be^ns sewing, ) 

Norman. You are very industrious. 

Mrs. Pickins. I guess I don't waste much time doiu' 
nothin'. 'Tain't my way. 

Norman. You seem to be waisting it now. 

Mrs. Pickins. I guess I ain't. Can't you see I'm busy? 

Norman. Y-yes ; but isn't that — er — a waist ? 

Mrs. Pickins. Land ! if you ain't jest like Dick Heritage, 
always tryin' t' say something smart. I'd l)e ashamed 
to be so friv'lous, if I was a man, 

Norman. But, of course, bring a woman 
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Mrs. PiCKiNS. What's that ? 

Norman. Oh, nothing. I was only thinking that a man is 

not to blame because he is unfortunate enough not to 

be a woman. {Rises, walks up,) 
Mrs. Pickins. H*m ! Well, they don't many of 'em have 

enough sense t* see it that way. (Slight pause,) Say ! 

what's the truth about what happen^ here t' the 

rect'ry last night? 
Norman. Happened ? (Aside,) Ah, I see what brought 

her over — curiosity. 
Mrs. Pickins. Why, yes ; I've heard half-a-dozen different 

stories. They say you're a detective. Be you? 
Norman. So ! that's one thing they say, is it? I wonder 

liow they found out so much. 
Mrs. Pickins. That ain't half. They say you're after 

them escaped convicts, and that you and the sheriff 

tracked one of 'em here t' the rect'ry. I can't hardly 

believe it, but 

(Enter Irenb Arnold, r. u. e.) 
Norman. Ah, Miss Arnold 



Mrs. Pickins (aside). If it ain't her! I suppose I'll 
have t' treat her decent. (Aloud to Irene.) How d' 
do? 

(Irene up r. c. ; Mrs. Pickins seated r. ; Weir l. c.) 

lENE. Good- afternoon. 

C^£MAN. You are feeling better to-day? 
' .<ene (coldly). Yes, thank you. 

ORMAN. Won't you sit down ? {Offers chair,) 
^ ^ene. No, thanks. 

Irs. Pickins (rising), I suppose Biny is in the kitchen ? 
' lENE. I presume so. 

Mrs. Pickins. I want t' try this basque on her. (Crosses 
to L.) I'll go right in. 

(Exit L., leaving parasol on table, Irene is about to exit 

C. D.) 

Norman. Miss Arnold (She is going toward c. d.) 

Will you not let me speak with you ? 

Ire^e (turning). Why should you speak? There is noth- 
ing more to be said between you and me. 
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Norman. Bat I — I cannot bear to let it be thus. If I can 

be nothing more to you, may I not be at leabt your 

friend ? 

Irene. You have not proved yourself my friend 

Norman. But if I do so — if I 

Irene. I ask no favors of you ; I will accept none. Yon 

will excuse me. I wish to see Dr. Heritage. ( Going. ) 
Norman {going to c. d., ahead of her). He is on the 

lawn. Allow me to call him 

Irene. No, I 

Norman. But I insist. I will send him to you. 

{Exit Norman, c. d. l.) 

Irene {pauses in door^ looking after him). Perhaps I 
wrong him. But no, — he is only working for an end. 
I cannot believe in his friendship. {Comes down,) 
Oh, this suspense, this dreadful suspense! Every 
moment brings a new terror, an added fear, that my 
father will be discovered. {Sits on sofa,) He is so 
ill, so despondent, and I dare not stay with him. 

{Enter Dick Heritage, c. d. l.) 

Dick {pausing in c. d.). You wished to see me. Miss 

Arnold ? 
Irene. Yes, doctor. WiU you sit here by me ? {Making 

room for him on sofa,) 
Dick {looking around^ doubtfully). Yes, thank you ; with 

pleasure. {Sits by her,) 
Irene. I must know — I wish to ask you — you have seen 

him ? ( Their heads are close together. ) 
Dick. Yes, early this morning, before anybody else was 

about, — Mr. Dunchester and I. Have you not seen 

him to-day ? 
Irene {looking about, fearfully). No; I dare not enter 

the church. I have been watching for an opportunity. 

Mrs. Pickins is here now. 
Dick. The old catamaran ! Why does she persist in 

coming where she isn't wanted ? 
Irene. She always pleads some uigent matter. Never 

mind ; tell me of him. 
Dick. I found him very weak and despondent — you see I 

teU you the plain truth. 
Irene. I want you to tell me nothing else. Go on, please. 
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Dick. The little room where he is concealed is too close. 

He must have more air ; he cannot stand it to remain 

there. 
Irene. But what can we do ? 

Dick. We must remove him from the church to a better place. 
Irene. But dare we — ^would it be safe ? 
Dick. We must risk it ; there is no other way. 

{Enter Bess, c. d. l., carrying tennis racket; starts dawn 
c, sees Irene and Dick, looks at them suspiciously^ 
then tosses lur head and flounces out c. d. l.) 

Irene. Yes. He cannot be left there. {Rises.) 

Dick (rising, goes up c). I think we can manage ii all 

right. (Enter Mrs. Pickins, l., unnoticed,) Now, 

if you wish to go in the church 

Irene {following him; seeing Mrs. Pickins. Aside to 

Dick.) Sh ! there is 

Dick {seeing Mrs. Pickins). Oh ! 

Mrs. Pickins (l. c). Land I What be you goin' in th' 

church for, this time o' day? There ain't no meetin*, 

is there ? 
Irene. Why, no — I was — I was just going in for a 

minutes. It is nice and cool in there and I like to play 

on the organ. 
Mrs. Pickins. I want t' know. 
Dick {coming down). You want to know altogether too 

much. You are interested in everybody's business but 

your own. 
s. Pickins. What's that ? Be you talkin* to me ? 
nc. I guess I am. If nobody else will tell you what 

they Uiink of you, I will. 

(Dick and Mrs. Pickins down c, Irene up r.) 

*s. Pickins. Oh ! you will ? You're a pretty one t' 
talk. {Going at him with her parasol, which she seizes 
from table.) You impudent, sassy upstart 1 {Chases 
him about stage.) 

{Enter Philip, r. u. e. and sees them.) 

^Vmup. What is this ? Why, Mrs. Pickins— Dr. Dick ! 
Mrs.. Pickins {pausing— to Philip). Be you goin' t' 
stand there and hear me insulted ? Me I a respectable 
woman what minds her own business, and 
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^'PmiAP. I did not hear it, Mrs. Pickins. 

Mrs. Pickjns. Well, I don't never quafrel nor have no 
words with nobuddy — 'tain't my way — but I ain't 
goin' t' stand no more abuse from this young rowdy. 
It's gone far enough. 

Philip. So it has. I will ask Dr. Heritage to explain. 

Mrs. Pickins. Oh ! you're goin' t' take his explaiktion and 
not mine, be you ? 

Philip. Why, I am sure the doctor did not intend to 
abuse you, Mrs. Pickins. 

Mrs. Pickins. I'd like t' know what you call it. I've 
stood it about long «iough. (Preparing to go,) But 
you can take his word for it if you want to {pointif^ 
to Irene, scornfully) and hem too, for all I care. I 
don't stay where I can see I ain't wanted. 'Tain't 
my way. When you want my explanation, you know 
where I live. {Flounces up c. and into Bess, who 
enters c. D. L.) 

Bess. Oh ! 

Mrs. Pickins {^pausing). I should like to. know how many 
more times you're goin' t' bunk into me ! 

Bess. Excuse me, but I should say it was you bunked into 
me, that time. 

Mrs. Pickins. Hold your tongue 1 (Rushes out c. d. l.) 

Bess {coining down). Well ! Did you ever ? 

Dick. Whew ! what a hurricane ! 

(Irene comes down r., sits by table.) 

Bess. I guess she's mad again. 

Dick. It looks very much like it 

Irene. Poor Mrs. Pickins has a very unhappy dispontion. 

( Comes down R.) 
Philip. Yes ; we must have lots of charity for her. Ho* 

intentions may be all right. 
Dick. And her attentions all wrong. I can't have any 

charity for her. She never has any for other people. 
Philip. Ah 1 that is the very reason , then, why we shouki 

be charitabl e toward her. *^ 

(Phiup r., near Irene ; Dick and "Bess l.) 

Dick. Oh, dear! I sup^)ose so ; butl'ra not goodenongk 

for that yet. 
Bess. I should say not. (Sits on so/Oi,) 
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Dick. Oh, but I didn't want you to say so, you know. 

Bess. And why not ? lt*s true. 

Dick. Well— er — yes, maybe ; but — {sitting beside her) 

that isn't your opinion, Tm sure. 
Bess. Oh ! Isn't it ? {Jumps up.) 
Dick. What ? 

(Philip and Irene go up r., conversing in pantomime ; 

Dick and Bess down c.) 

Bess. I suppose you think you're the best man in the 
worlds don't you? 

Dick. Why, no — ^but I supposed you thought so. 

Bess. I ? The idea ! You needn't flatter yourself. 

Dick. Why, Bess, what's the matter ? 

Bess. Don't speak to me ! {Runs off c. to l.) 

Dick {after standing looking after her a moment^ daud). 
Well ! what now, I wonder ? {Runs out after her,) 

Philip {as they come down). Ah, now true it is that the 
course of true love never runs smooth. Now, they 
have been engaged only two days, and they are having 
a quarrel already. 

Irene. So you have consented ? 

Philip. Yes ; but they are not to be married for a year or 
so, at least. 

Irene. How happy they will be ! 

Philip. And our l ^ppines s. Irene ? What of that ? 

Irene. Happiness F Is there such a thing as happiness 
fw me? 

Philip. Yes, yes ; surely there is, with my love and pro- 
tection 

Irene. But think — of him — of the danger 

Philip. I do not forget. We can only hope, and wait. 

Irene. And you still want me to be your wife — in spite of 
all? 

Philip. Through all and in spite of all, yes. {He takes 
her hand; they stand a moment in silence^ looking into 
each other's eyes, tenderly,) Have you seen him to- 
day? 

Irene. No, I have not dared ; but I have just seen Dr. 
Heritage. He says that he must be moved ; he must 
be where he can have more air. 

Philip. Yes, and at once. We must confide in Peters and 
get his assistance. He will be a faithful sentinel and 
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never betray us. ( Goes up ; looks r. and l.) I think 

you can go in the church now. 
Irene (up\ WiU it be safe ? 
^Philip. Yes; I will watch. Have courage, dear heart, 

and hope for the best. 
Irene. I will try. 

(^Exit Irene r. u. e., ox Norman Weir enters d. i.from l.) 

NoRBiAN (pauses in door^ looks after Irene, then comes 
down). Philip Dunchester, I have come to warn you. 
^ Philip. Warn me ? I — ^what do you mean ? 

Norman. I mean that there is not a moment to lose if you 
would save John Gordon. 
^Philip. Then you know — you ? 

Norman. Yes. Am I not a detective? For what else did 
I come here ? He is hidden in that church, where his 
daughter has just gone to join him. They are not safe 
there a single moment We must help them. 
V Philip. But I do not understand. Last night you were 
helping to hunt him down ; now you offer to assist in 
his escape. What does it mean ? 

Norman. It means that I have come to my senses, that the 
humanity within me has conquered over a feeling of 
wounded vanity and a desire for revenge. It has not 
been without a struggle, Philip, but since last night I 
have thought of nothing but her suffering, and my 
heart is not able to withstand its own pleadings tc ' 
her. I want to prove that I am her friend, and 3 
Will you trust me? (^Extending his hand.) 

Philip (hesitating a moment^ while he looks straighi 
Weir's eyes ; then grasping his hand). I will. 

Norman. Thank you. You will not regret it No 
must act. Blake and his men are about to searc 
church again, and we must be quick if we would 
wit them. 

Philip. But your duty to the law ? 

Norman. There is a higher law than that of any earthly 
tribunal. I need not tell you that. My duty is to 
that law now. Come, 
y^ Philip. Norman Weir, Heaven will reward you for this act. 
You are indeed a friend. (^Again grasps his hand^ 
warmly^ as they exeunt R. i e. Just after they dis- 
appear, Bess enters c. d. l., in a pet, followed by Dick.) 
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Don't speak to me f 
Dick. But — why not? 
Bess. Because. 

DicJL. Oh, because ! That's a very good reason. 
Bess. Of course it is. Because I don't want you to. 

That ought to be sufficient. 
Dick. Well, I suppose if you don't want to tell me what's 

the matter with you, you won't. I can't imagine what 

you're mad about. 
Bess {flouncing herself on sofa). Don't talk to me. 
Dick. But I haven't anybody else to talk to. 
Bess. Goodness sakes ! — then don't talk. 
Dick {about to sit by her side), I can't tell you how much 

I love you if I don't. {She spreads out her skirts on 

both sides so that there is no room for him to sit on 

sofa,) I — I guess I couldn't tell you that, though, if 

I were to talk forever. I love you so much. (Puz- 

tied.) Shall I sit on your lap? 
Bess. The idea ! No, certainly not. 
Dick. There isn't any other place. 
Bess. Aren't there chairs enough over there ? 
Dick. But I don't want to sit on a chair. 
Bess. Oh, take the whole sofa, then ! {Jumping up.) 
Dick. I don't want the whole sofa. It was made for two, 

at least. 
Bess. Ah, indeed ? You'd better get Miss Arnold to sit 
't with you, then. 
s he slowly comprehends), O-oh, Bess! You're 

- jealous ? 

Hm ! I should hope not 

And so should I. But you are, though. You saw 
sitting on the sofa with Miss Arnold, and you are 
lousof her. 

I'm not any such thing ! 
Dick. Oh, yes, you are. Do you know, that's the very 

best compliment you can pay me — ^to get jealous. It 

proves you love me. 
Bess. I don't love you — I don't ! 
Dick. Oh, Bess! Didn't your Sunday-school teacher 

ever tell you not to tell fibs? It wasn't an hour ago 

that you vowed you loved me more than — more than 

— anything! {Coaxingly,) Come, Bess, let's make 

up. Don't act so. 
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Bess (relenting slightly). Then tell me what you and 
she were sitting there for. 

Dick. Why — a — she had something to tell me. 

Bess. What was it ? 

Dick. Oh, I — why, nothing much. 

Bess. You won't tell me, then ? 

Dick. I can't, Bess. 

Bess. It's a secret, is it ? 

Dick. Y-yes, it is. 

Bess. How can you have a secret from me, and we en- 
gaged ? I think it's dreadful ! (Cries.) 

Dick (coaxingly). Now, Bess, don't. 

Bess (boo-hooing). Let me alone ! 

Dick. It wasn't anything you ought to know, really it 
wasn't. It was only a professional secret. You must 
remember, I am a physician now, and have got to have 
some professional secrets. Besides, it is something I 
promised not to tell. 

Bess. You know you shouldn't make such promises and 
keep things from me. But I don't care. You may 
consider our engagement broken, Mr. Heritage. 

Dick (at first dumfounded, then assuming an infured 
air). What ! You mean to say — oh, very well. If 
you cannot trust me any more than that, we may as 
well break it, now and here. I dare say we would be 
very unhappy together. (He starts to go up c.) 

Bess (faintly), Dick ! [He pretends not to hear her, 
S/te calls again, a little louder.) Dick ! (Still he does 
not turn,) Dear Dick ! 

Dick (turning). Did you speak to me, Miss Dunchester ? 

Bess. Oh, Dick, I — didn't mean it. (Half crying.) 1 
didn't mean 

Dick. To what do you refer ? 

Bess. What I said — that I di-didn't l-love you. I — I 
d-do, Dick, I d-do. 

Dick. I don't want you to make any mistake this time. 

Bess. No, I'm not. I made a mistake when I acted so. 
I am sorry, now. P-please forgive me ! 

Dick (sternly). Well, I don't know as — (suddenly met- 
ing) — as there is anything to forgive — ^my dear ! {He 
opens his arms and she falls into them, burying her 
face on his shoulder^ Then she raises her face to hzs^ 
he kisses her, and they go up c, as Bina enters lu i fc) 
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BiNA. Laws a massy! Ah hope Ah don't int'feah 'r 
Dufi&D. (Dick and Bess pay no attention to her,) Ah 
say, Ah hope Ah ain' int'niptin'. (Dick and Bess go 
out c. D. L., arm in arm,) Ah guess dey done gone 
turned deef. He ! he ! ain' got ears n*r eyes f r no- 
buddy n*r uuffin but deyse'fs, ca'se dey's in lub. 
(Goes upy chuckling to herself,) Dat dinner's gwine 
all spile 'f somebuddy don* come 'long 'n' eat it 'fore 
long. {CasucUly looks off Q, to L., then to r.) Oh ! 
Oh, bress my soul ! Dere's de sherr'ff 'n' de con- 
st'bles gwine int' de church. Oh, what gwine happ'n ? 
Mebby dey'U fin' dat ole man. Oh, Ah's so scart ! 
{Greatly agitated^ etc) 

(Irene Arnold appears in r. u. e.) 

Irene (huskily). Aunt Bina ! 

Bin A. 'S dat you, Miss Irene? What is it? What's de 
mattah? 

Irene. My father ! They are bringing him here. 

Bina. Inyuh? 

Irene. Yes. The sheriff is about to search the church 
again, and we dare not leave him there. Mr. Dun- 
cbester has spirited him into the house by the back 
way. Oh, I am so frightened ! I am sure they will 
find him. 

Bina (consolingly), Dere, dere, don* yo* be *fraid. Ah 
guess dey won't git 'im. Don' yo' worry. (Looks 
off to R.) Dere dey goes int' de church now. See ! 

Irene (lookingoff). Then they think he is still there. Ah, 
Peters is with them. 

Bina. Yes, he done show *em in. 

Irene. Then he knows and is trying to mislead them. 
They may be satisfied and go away. (^Goes R.) 

Bina (in c. d.). Yuh comes Doctah Dick. 

(Irene turns, Dick enters c. d. l., ^ Bina exits r. i e.) 

Dick. Blake is in the church with his men. I fear 

Irene. He is not there. 

Dick. Your father ? 

Irene. He is here — in the house. (Points up r.) There ! 

With Mr. Dunchester and Mr. Weir. 
Dick. Weir ? 
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Irene. Yes. He knows all and is aiding us. 
Dick. He — aiding you — ^why, I do not understand. 
Irene. Not I. Only that he has changed suddenly and 

seems to be our friend. 
Dick. Do you not mistrust his motives ? 
Irene. He appears to be sincere. I can only hope that he 

is so. 

(Enter Bess, c. d. l.) 

Bsss (to Dick). Oh, here you are. What made you run 

away from me so suddenly? 
Dick. Did I ? Why, I didn't mean to. 
Biss. But you did. How funny everybody acts. Why I 

just saw the sheriff and the constables come out of the 

church. 
Irene. You say you saw them come out of the church ? 
Bess. I certainly did. What's it all about ? 
Dick. Are you sure they came out ? 
Bess. Why, of course they did, just this minute. I don't 

see what they were doing in there. 
Dick. Never mind. 

Bess. Never mind ? That's just the way 

Irene. And where did they go? 

Bess. Into the house, by the back door. 

Irene (alamud). Oh, what shall we do? I fear it 

the end. (Starts toward r. and meets Norm. 

who enters r. u. e.) Mr. Weir — ^what — 

happened ? 
Norman. Do not be alarmed. 
Irene. They have found him ? 
Norman. No. 

(Irene runs off r. u. e.) 

Dick. But you think they will ? 

Norman. If we don't outwit them. 

Bess (much perplexed). Who— what? What is it? 

Dick, tell me. 
Dick. No, not now. Wait. 
Bess. Oh, dear ! 

(Enter John Gordon, r. u. e., assisted by Irene and 
Philip. Norman motions them to place him on sofa 
L., which they do, Gordon seems too weak to speak 
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ami sinks back lifelessly, IvcEtnz bends aver him ; Wsm 
seiMes shawl from back of chair r. c. and throws it 
over back of sofa on which Gordon is seated^ so thai 
it covers hts head and shoulders, then motions Irene 
and Bess to stand so that Gordon is hidden from view. 
Bess submits in a perplexed manner, Dick whispers 
to her, she looks surprised, then nods assent and puts 
on an air of gaiety, chatting in pantomime with Irene, 
etc, while Blake and men are on. Norman is c. ; 
Dick l. c, Philip up r. c.) 

Norman. Now we are ready. 

Philip. And just in time. They are coming. 

(Enter Bina, r. u. e., in excitement.') 

BiNA. De sheriff's 3rub, sah. 
Phiup. Let him come in. 
BiNA. An' de constables. 
Phhjp. Very well. 

(As he speaks, Blake enters r. u. e., followed by the two 

men.) 

Norman {going up). Ah, Mr. Blake, so you are here 

again. Anything new ? 
Blake. Yes, sir; I be'n follerin' up them clues. We've 
^'n through th' church agin, but we didn't find th' 
I. 

So he isn't there? 
No, he ain't, not now. But he has be'n. It's my 
nion he's hid right in this house, now. 

Well, if that is your opinion, perhaps we had 
'ter continue the search. I don't think Mr. Dtm- 
ster will object. 
FHiLip. Certainly not. 
Blake. We don't want no half-way business this time. 

We're goin' t' do it thor'er, parson 'r no parson. 
Philip. I shall not hinder you in the least. 
Blare. Well, sir, y' see, it's business. We'll get right at 
it. Mr. Weir, you take Barber and go that way, (in- 
dicating L.), and I'll uke Higgins and go this. We'll 
be sure this time. 
Norman. That's a good plan. 
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{Exeunt Blake and one man r. u. e. ; Norman and the 

other man L.) 

Irene (who has tried to act unconcerned^ now in breath- 
less fear\ Oh, how will it all end ? Father ! father ! 
(Lifts shawl and bends over Gordon, who does not 
look uf,) 

Philip (near her). Have courage. I am sure Mr. Weir 
will get them away and then there will be no matt 
danger. 

Irene. Oh, I pray Heaven that it may be so. (Falls on 
her knees by GtOrdon's side^ burying her face in hands 
on his knees.) 

Philip (helping her to rise). Come, you must compose 
yoiu-self. They may return. 

Irene (rising). Yes, yes ; I must not betray myself. 

(Philip and Irene walk to r. Dick bends over Gordon, 
starts, looks alarmed, puts his hand over the old num^s 
heart. Bess has gone up stage and is looking off both 
sides, meanwhile conversing in dumb show with 

BiNA.) 

Dick. Miss Arnold, perhaps you had better go to 3rour 
room ; there is no more danger, and 

Irene. No, no, I could not bear the suspense. I must 
stay here until he is safe. 

Dick (aside). Safe! 

(Dick is about to replcue shawl over Gordon's/h^, when 
Blake appears in R. u. e., seeing Gordon.) 

Blake (advancing and pointing). There's my man. 
Irene (with a cry of terror, springing between Blake and 

Gordon). No, no ! You shall not have him ! 
Blake. He is my prisoner. 
Irene. No ! I say he is not ! 
Blake. You'd better stand aside, miss. I've got th' law 

of th' land t' back me up. 
Irene. And the law of humanity backs me up— the law 

of love and duty. He is my fadier ; he is ill, perhaps 

dying. You would not take him from me ! 
Blake. I must, miss. (Going toward her.) It's my 

duty as an officer. 
Irene (in desperation). You shall not ! 
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^^Thiup. Irene — come. (71; Blake.) Mr. Blake, one mo- 
ment. 
^jocE. No, sir, you can't hoodwink me agin. 

{Enter Norman, "l.^ followed by man.) 

NoRBiAN. What is it ? (TV c.) 

Blake. I've fomid my man. (Pointing.) There he is ! 
Ain't that th' one we're after, Mr. Weir?. 

(Norman is about to speak when Dick holds up his hand.) 

Dick. No, he is not yours. 

Blake. What 

Dick (calmly). He is free — ^forever. 

(All look surprised and awed. Irene glances at Gordon, 
comprehends f is cUfout to faint and is caught in Philip's 
arms. Dick drops the shawl over CjOKDOv^sface.) 

Tableau 

Philip and Irene r. c. ; Blake c, a little back; Nor- 
man L. c. ; Dick l. of Gordon ; Bess and Bina 
l. c, back; constables r. and l., well back, 
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